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Art.  T.  TJiP  Bihle  Ct/clopo'dia ;  of\  lilttsfra/lons  of  the  CivU  (ukI 
Aafitral  History  <tf  the  Suered  U  ritintfs^  hff  reference  to  the 
Mouners,  CnstoniSy  liites^  Trodithnis^  Anthfuities^  and  Jdterature 
(tf  Kdstern  Xot'oms,  2  vols.  4to,  18  U  — 1813.  Liuulon:  Parkiir 


Hefore  dircctinjj;  particular  attention  to  the  work  wlio.sc  title  we 
have  transcribed,  wc  desire  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  orij^in 
and  history  of  the  class  of  books  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  taken  a  rather  prominent  place  in 
biblical  literature.  This  will  necessarily  involve  the  exj)ressi()n 
of  our  o])inion  respecting  most  of  the  ])rincipal  works  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  indicate  what  has  already 
l)cen  done,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  biblical  cyclopaedias  appear  to  have  originated  in  the 
desire  to  abridge  to  preachers  and  divines  the  labour  of  com¬ 
parison  and  research,  by  exhibiting  under  one  head  whatever  the 
Scriptures  contained  respecting  })laces  and  persons.  This  object 
did  not,  however,  immediately  produce  biblical  eyclopiedias,  but 
Indices  to  the  Bible,  The  earliest  work  of  this  description  whicii 
we  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  MamomotrcctuSy  sive  expositio  in 
siiKjulos  libras  Biblorum,  per  siiujuld  capituln :  authore  .Foan.  Mar- 
chesino,  a.d.  1470.  44ierc  isacoj)y  in  the  King’s  library  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  (juarto  black-letter  volume  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  folios.  The  body  of  the  work  is  composed  of 
a  summary  of  the  Scriptures  by  chapters,  not  unlike  the  summa¬ 
ries  at  the  heads  of  chapters  in  our  larger  Bibles,  and  occasionally 
taking  the  form  of  an  explanation.  At  the  end  is  a  very  copious 
index  to  the  contents,  and  it  is  this  index  which  imparts  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  a  work,  which  appears  at  that  time  to  Iiave 
been  considered  an  important  help  to  the  study,  or  rather  to  the 
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ready  use  of  the  Script ures.  We  are  to  consider  that  this  work 
was  amon^  the  earliest  products  of  the  press  j  and  must  legaid  it 
as  a  putting  forth  ot  multiplied  impressions  of  one  of  those 
mechanical  helps  to  preachers  and  students,  which  it  had  been 
previously  necessary  that  every  one  should  compile,  or  copy  from 
a  previous  compilation,  with  his  own  hand. 

In  time,  indices  to  summaries  of  the  Bible,  expanded  into 
indices  to  the  Bible  itself;  and  tliese  progressively  became  more 
copious  and  extensive.  Now,  when  an  index  becomes  sufficiently 
copious  to  contain,  under  one  name  or  title,  a  self-indicative 
reference  to  all  the  principal  matter  in  Scripture  relating  to  that 
name  or  title,  it  wants  but  a  few  connecting  sentences  and  dates 
to  render  it  an  article  for  a  biblical  dictionary ;  and  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  process  by  which  the  index  became  a  dictionary.  Let 
us  explain  this  by  an  example — the  one  we  have  readiest  at  hand. 
In  the  Bible  de  IVwcc,  (based  on  Calmet’s  Bible)  the  volume  of 
index  gives  the  following  under  ‘Abram.’ 


‘  Abram,  le  meme  i[\xAbrabam^  tils  de  Thare ;  sa  iiaissanee,  Gen. 
xi.  26,  27.  Sarai,  sa  femme,  sterile,  xi.  30  ;  sort  de  son  pays,  va  en 
Egypte  a  cause  de  la  famine  ;  y  fait  j)asser  Sarai  pour  sa  sa'ur,  xii.  ; 
querelle  de  ses  gens  avec  eeux  de  Lot,  .xiii.;  reeoit  la  promesse  d’une 
nombreuse  jmsterite,  xiii.  15,  et  suir. ;  f  xv.  4  ;  ^  xvii.  16  ;  f  xviii. 
10;  ne  recoil  rien  des  homines,  xiv.  22  ;  epouse  Agar,  xvi.  4,  et  sttiv. ; 
nppele  Abraham,  xvii.  5  ;  son  liospitalite  ;  adore  des  Anges  sous  la 
Hgure  d’liommes  ;  prie  pour  les  habitans  de  Sodome,  xviii.  ;  naissanee 
d’Isnac',  xxi.  2.  11  est  pret  de  rimmoler,  xxii.  9  ;  honore  les  habitans 


du  pays  ;  acliete  un  s^pulere  jiour  ensevelir  Sara,  xxiii.;  envoi  choisir 
line  femme  pour  Isiuie,  xxiv.  4  ;  sa  mort,  xxv.  8  ;  son  eloge,  Eecli. 
xliv.  20  ;  propose  a  imiter,  Isa.  li.  2;  appcle  perede  plusieurs  nations 
et  de  tons  oeux  ipii  eroient,  Gen.  xvii.  5;  Matt.  iii.  9;  Lue.  xix.  9; 


Jean  viii.  39;  Uom.  iv.  11,  IT.  Sa  posterite,  Jos.  xxiv.  3;  Isa.  xli. 
S;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  24;  NcIkmu.  ix.  7,  et  suiv.  ;  Matt.  viii.  11;  Act.  vii. 
2  et  16;  llebr.  xi.  17;  ipii  sont  ses  vrais  enfans,  Jean  viii.  33; 
Uom.  ix.  7;  Gid.  iii.  7.* 


Now  here  is  an  apparatus  for  the  biblical  history  of  Abraham, 
in  his  iiatnral  and  spiritual  capacity,  so  complete  that  many 
souml  biblical  students  woidd  much  prefer  to  work  with  it  them- 
ia'lves  than  accept  the  ready-made  article  in  a  biblical  dictionary, 
>\hKh  im^ht  easily  l)e  produced  from  it;  and  a  more  full  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  contents  of  the  jmssages  of  Scripture  to  which 
rcfcivnce  is  thus  made,  would  form  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
notice  ot  .uirahani,  lit  for  the  puqmses  of  a  biblical  dictionary  as 
at  hrst  nnderstotMl.  Indeed,  this  was  the  mode  by  which  ‘the 
hi )  ica  in.  ex  liecaiiie  chaiifrcd  into  a  biblical  dictionary.  The 
biblical  iialex  rcl.-rrcd  the  student  to  the  pass.mes  containiiiK  all 
the  mtoriuation  which  the  Scripture  afforded,  It^rviuK  to  him  the 
lubour  of  collection  and  comparison.  The  first  biblical  die- 
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tionarics  spared  him  a  part  of  this  trouble,  by  combining  these 
dispersed  passages,  and  placing  them  in  substance  or  detail 
betorc  him.  Not  only  was  this  labour  spared,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  mode  of  producing  the  matter  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  admitted  the  introdnclion  of  improved  ehronological 
arrangements,  and  of  such  results  of  critical  and  illustrative  re¬ 
search  as  could  not  possibly  be  incorporated  with  a  simple  index 
to  the  Hiblc.  Hence  the  biblical  dictionary,  in  ])rocess  of  lime, 
grew  up  into  an  alphabetical  amingemcnt,  not  only  of  the  matter  in 
the  Bible,  but  of  criticism,  research  and  illustration  on  the  several 
subjects  embraced  in  that  arrangement — a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  alphabetical  instead  of  the  textual  order. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  works  should  grow  cum¬ 
bersome  ;  and  they  did  so,  until  at  length  we  have  had  biblical 
dictionaries  in  several  volumes,  folio  and  octavo,  vying  in  size 
with  the  larger  textual  commentaries  on  the  Scripture.  This 
has  of  late  years  been  seen  as  an  evil,  and  a  disposition  has  been 
manifested,  at  least  in  Germany,  to  revert  to  a  sort  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  original  index,  by  making  the  dictionary  state  only 
leading  facts,  and  arguments,  with  ti»e  results  and  conclusions  of 
extensive  investigations,  the  place  of  the  details  being  supplied 
by  nnmerons  references  to  Scripture,  and  to  works  which  treat  of 
or  illustrate  the  matter  in  hand.  Such  a  work  is,  in  fact,  an 
index  not  only  to  the  Scri|)tnrc,  but  to  vast  mjiterials  of  criticisii! 
and  research  thereon.  It  is  thus  ])ossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  octavo  volume  (like  Winer's-^)  to  exhibit  materials 
which  miifhl  be  extended  into  ten  folio  volumes.  Such  a  work 
is  invaluable  to  scholars.  But  it  would  not  suit  this  conntrv, 
because  the  scholarship  which  the  ])roper  use  of  such  a  work 
recpiircs  is  not  snfliciently  ditinsed  to  warrant  its  production  ; 
and  because  it  sn})poses  the  possession  of,  or  access  to,  such 
libraries  as  in  England  are  rarely  seen.  In  proceeding  to 
notice  some  of  the  leading  works  by  which  these  views  liavc 
been  sniigested,  we  must  revert  to  the  original  index  which 
the  dictionary  superseded.  The  old  indices  have  now  become 
very  rare ;  and  the  po])nlarity  of  dictionaries  has  prevented  new 
ones  from  being  |>roilnced.  They  have,  pcrhaj)s,  been  nnder- 
valned.  They  might  be  made.*  to  atford  far  more  valuable  assis¬ 
tance  than  a  concordance,  in  searching  the  Scripture  on  a  given 
subject.  They  also  encourage  such  research,  I)y  lessening  the 
labour  without  diminishing  the  gratilication.  A  good  and  com¬ 
plete  modern  index  to  the  Bible  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  our  bibli¬ 
cal  literature. 

•  Winer’s  liihlisches  Uenlworlertmch  is  in  two  Gernnii  vols..  but  they 
easily  bind  into  one,  and  contain  less  printed  matter  than  our  common 
biblical  dictionaries  in  a  single  octavo  volume. 
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It  has  not  been  onr  good  fortune  to  meet  with  many  of  the 
earlier  indices  produced  in  this  country.  The  best  of  those 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice  is  also  one  of  the  latest :  it 
is  A  Rational  Concordancey  or  an  Index  to  the  Biblcy  by  Matthew 
Pilkington,  Nottingham,  1749.  It  is,  however,  confined 

chielly  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  reason 
which  the  author  gives  for  the  scanty  display  of  proper  names 
might  operate  with  advantage  in  excluding  a  vast  number  of 
such  names,  which  enhance  the  price  and  unprofitably  occupy 
the  space  of  the  modem  biblical  cyelopcedias :  ‘  It  would  not  have 
lK‘en  difficult  with  the  helps  I  have  by  me,  to  have  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  historical  ])art  of  this  index;  but  unless  there  was 
something  more  recorded  than  the  ‘genealogy,  age,  and  death  of 
a  j)erson,  or  the  situation  of  a  place,  1  concluded  it  would  be  nn- 
necessiiry  to  mention  them  at  all ;  and  I  wjis  unwilling  to  enlarge 
the  bulk  and  price  of  a  book,  wdiich,  if  it  may  be  of  any  general 
use*,  will  be  the  more  so  by  omitting  such  articles,  as  there  would 
be  very  rarely  occasion  to  refer  to.’ — Preface,  }).  xiv.  In  this 
work  the  licadings  occupy  a  ruled  off  margin,  and  the  particulars 
fill  the  body  of  the  page,  each  })articular  beginning  a  new  line, 
thus ; — 


‘  Adultery. 


Strictly  forbid.  Exod.  xx.  14.,  Lev.  xviii.  20. 

—  Ordered  to  be  punished  witli  deatli.  Lev.  xx.  10, 

Dent.  xxii.  22. 

—  will  be  punished  by  the  Lord.  Mai.  iii.  5;  1  Cor. 

vi.  9  ;  lleb.  xiii.  4. 

—  the  toinporal  inconvenience  thereof,  with  other 

motives  to  avoid  it.  Prov.  v.  lo,  vi.  32  ;  (Ecelus. 
ix.  9,  xxiii.  18.) 

—  what  will  be  so  accounted.  Matt.  v.  28. 

—  called  fornication.  Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  19. 

—  Idolatry  so  culled.  Jer.  iii.  2,  xiii.  27  ;  Ezek. 

xxiii.  39. 

—  ( Ihe  aggravation  of  the  crime  in  woman.  Ecclus. 

xxiii.  22.) 

—  Instance  of.  2  Siun.  ii.  2.*  ^ 


This  branch  of  biblical  literature  has  its  ‘curiosities’  like  everv 
other.  The  year  1711  produced  ‘  .1  Metrical  hulcx  to  the  Bible; 
or  alphabeUcul  tables  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  metre,  composed 
‘  I.  To  help  the  memory,  ‘  ’  * 

II.  'lo  con-note  witli  the  letters  the  numbers  of  the  several 
chapters. 

‘111.  Andtosin)ply  thcw.-mt  of  a  small  concordance,  useful 
lor  all  the  love^  ot  Cuxl’s  word,  especially  the  young  students 

m  theology  lly  John  Chorlcy,  M.A.,  M’inister'of  the  Gospel, 
Norwich,  L  11.  ‘ 
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The  plan  of  the  work  is  explained  in  the  preface : — 

‘  Kvery  book  is  divided  into  stanzas  or  staves,  ainl  every  stanza, 
(excepting  a  few)  consists  of  four  lines  or  verses,  whereof  every  one. 
^ives  the  contents  of  a  chapter,  or  some  principal  matter  in  it,  so  tliat 
every  stanza  will  comprise  tour  chapters.  The  tirst  line  of  every 
stanza  bejjins  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  tirst  with  A,  second  witli 
Ih  &e.  Hence  it  follows  that  A  stands  for  I;  H,  which  bej^ins  tlu‘. 
second  stanza,  fur  o.  If  then  it  be  known  what  cliapter  every  letter 
denotes,  the  number  of  the  chapter  which  bep^ins  with  the  letter  is 
known  by  it;  jis,  for  exam[)le,  if  1  know  that  1>  stands  for  5,  then 
when  1  have  this  line,  ‘  Before  the  Hood  long  age  of  man,’  I  can 
jwescntly  tell  that  it  is  the  fifth  chapter  (of  Genesis).’ 

That  the  reader  may  perceive  the  modus  operaudi,  we  give,  as 
a  specimen,  the  ‘  IiidcAx’  to  the  first  eleven  cliaptcrs  of  St.  Johns 
Gospel : — 

Chapter. 

1  A  Gospel  John  writes  ;  Christ’s  God-man. 

2  AV'ater  to  wine  doth  change; 

3  Proves  Nicodemus  an  ignoramus; 

4  C’onvcrts  Samaritan. 


5  li  ethesda’s  pool;  blind  Pharisees. 

(>  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life. 

7  (iocs  to  the  feast  ;  invites  the  guests; 

8  C’hrist  is  the  Bread  of  Life. 

(J  ures  one  born  blind;  blind  Pharisees. 
10  Shepherd  and  Door  is  he. 

1  1  Doth  Ivaz’rus  raise,  when  dea<l  four  day.s; 
Much  people  come  to  see.’ 


Of  the  Biblical  Dictionary,  inopcrly  so  called,  the  earliest 
examples  are,  of  course,  in  Latin.  Among  these  we  find  the 
‘  Clavis  Scriptura*.  SarrcPy  Basil,  1507,  of  Mathias  Plaecius. 
Tliis  work  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  only  re(|uircs 
notice.  In  this,  the  words  and  forms  of  cxjiression  used  in  the 
Seriptiires  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  explained 
after  the  manner  of  a  dictionary.  This  work  is  very  creditable 
to  the  author  .and  to  his  age,  and  considering  the  state  of  biblical 
literature  at  the  time  of  its  production,  is  worthy  of  the  praises 
bcsto\\cd  upon  it  by  Pranzius,  (ilassius,  Mosheim,  Walch,  Ormc, 
and  others.  Whatever  was  wanting  as  to  the  mass  of  materials 
brought  together  in  the  form  of  a  Biblical  Dietion.ary,  w.as  snp- 
]>lied  by  Peter  Havancl,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra  sea  'Thesaurus 
Scripturcc  Cauouiccp  amjdissimusy  3  tom.  folio,  (jcncv.  IGJO. 
This  is  con'cctly  described  by  Orme,  as  ‘  A  Dictionary  of  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  theology,  natur.al  history,  morality,  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  ^vc.,  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  short,  a  kind  of 
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IVotcstanl  C'almct.  Tlic  work,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
('almct.  It  is  heavy,  technical,  and  full  of  redundancies.  The 
plainest  subjects  arc  loaded  with  explanations,  and  encumbered 
with  lojjical  definitions  and  distinctions.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  work  which  discovers  vast  reading,  and  a  most  minute  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Scrijiturcs.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first 
works  of  the  kiml  pnhiished  by  a  rrotestant.’  Having  the  work 
now  before  ns,  we  should  only  object  to  this  that  the  comparison 
with  (hdinet  is  scarcely  fair  to  Uavancl.  He  is  to  he  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  collectors,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  matenah 
for  such  a  work.  ^Fhat  he  did  not  digest  the  materials  so  well  as 
one  who,  by  coming  after  him,  had  less  labour  of  collection, 
scarcely  lessens  the  merit  of  his  more  arduous  labour. 

In  process  of  time,  biblical  dictionaries,  like  other  books,  came 
to  he  written  in  the  languages  of  the  several  nations  which  ])ro- 
diuced  them.  Ihit  those  which  appeared  prior  to  Calmet  s  great 
work,  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biblical  Dic¬ 
tionaries,  will  not  long  detain  onr  attention. 

Those  which  were  produced  in  England  were  rather  religions 
than  hildical :  that  is  to  say,  scholars  contented  themselves  with 
the  Latin  works,  and  the  English  readers  were  supposed  to  he 
more  in  need  of  an  explanation  of  the  spiritual  terms  and  phrases 
which  occur  in  the  sacred  hooks.  It  woidd,  perhaps,  be  more 
correct  to  describe  them  as  dictionaries  of  such  terms  and 
phrases  (H'cnrring  in  the  Eiujlish  translation,  and  therefore 
dictionaries  of  the  English  bihle,  just  as  (hdmefs  work  is  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Vulgate.  Of  the  works  of  this  class,  Wilson’s 
‘  Christian  Dictionary^**  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  ;  and  it 
aj>pears  to  have  been  the  most  popular,  for  the  copy  which  lies 
before  us  (dated  1022),  is  of  the  third  edition.  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  earliest  English  work  of  the  kind,  and  the  author 


know)  1k\s  ever  attempted  to  provide  our  Christian  scholler  such 

•  Flip  full  title  is:— -A  Christian  Dictionary;  opening  the  signification 
of  the  Chiefe  W  onls  dispersed  generally  througliout  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  lestainent,  tending  to  increase  Christian  knowledge. 
\\  hereunto  is  added  a  rarlicular  Dictionary  for  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ; 
'n  ^  ‘Song  of  Solomon  ;  for  the  Epistle  to  the  llebrewcs. 

t  he  J*ard  Edition.  Augmented  by  the  addition  of  divers  thousands  of 
ords,  I  hrase^,  and  Signitications,  and  by  Explication  of  Levitical  Rites: 
also,  of  ino>t  DiHicult  and  Ambiguous  Speeches,  with  farre  more  profitable 
nnotations  than  before.  By  1  homns  Wilson,  Minister  of  the  Word  at 

M.  C.eorge  s,  in  Canterbury.  London :  printed  by  William  laggad,  dwelling 
m  Barbican.  lOJJ.  bb  »  o 
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a  Christian  dictionary  of  words  as  contain  the  secrets  of  onr 
heavenly  profession  and  art.  Many  have  iVaincd  and  set  fourth 
j)rimcrs,  and  A,  B,  C’s,  for  bej^inners — I  mean  catechisms — to 
enter  them  into  the  knowledge  of  God ;  but  not  imy  (as  yet) 
have  set  too  their  hands  to  interpretc,  in  our  mother  tongue  (in 
al))habet  order),  the  chcefc  words  of  our  science,  wliich  being  very 
hard  and  darksome,  sound  in  the  cares  of  our  weakc  schollers  tus 
Latine  or  Greeke  words,  as  indeede  many  of  them  are  derived 
from  these  languages ;  and  this  1  have  esteemed  as  no  small  lettc 
to  hinder  the  profitting  in  knowledge  of  holy  Scriptures  amongst 
the  vulgar;  because  when  in  their  reading  or  hearing  Scriptures, 
they  meete  with  such  principall  words,  as  carry  with  them  the 
marrow  and  pithe  of  our  holy  religion,  they  sticke  at  them  as  at 
an  unknown  language.  Mathias  Flaccius  lllyricus,*  (whom  I  did 
not  looke  upon,  nor  upon  Enchiridion  Marlorati,  until  I  had 
well  nyc  done  this  worke),  hath  worthily  performed  this  in  liatinc, 
by  whose  helpc  it  is  easy  for  a  divine  to  do  some  such  work  in 
English.  I,  the  unmcctest  and  unworthiest  of  all  my  brethren, 
not  one  of  a  thousand,  have  attempted  this  enterprise,  and  per¬ 
formed  a  ])oore  something,  sufficient  onely  to  give  the  more 
learned  occasion  to  doo  some  more  exact  thing  in  this  kinde.’ 

The  writers  of  the  recommendatory  ])rologues  in  prose  and 
verse,  by  no  means  felt  themselves  restrained  by  this  modesty  in 
the  author.  One  of  them  has  : — ‘  Senecca  saith,  Nova,  quamvls 
non  maijna  minimur :  that  wee  make  much  of  new  things, 
though  they  be  not  great.  Loc,  in  this  booke  they  both  meete 
togetlier;  heerc  is  newnesse,  and  heerc  is  goocluessc.  This 
worke  is  new,  and  it  is  precious — how  then  should  it  not  much 
inamor  thee  !* 

We  have  no  room  for  specimens  of  this  work  ;  but  we  may 
note  that  it  omits  proper  names  altogether ;  and  that  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  which  it  docs  give,  abound  in  all  subsc(|uent 
dictionaries,  along  with  proper  names  and  material  subjects  of 
biblical  literature. 

Only  one  work  of  this  kind  in  the  French  language,  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  (hairnet,  appears  to  have  acf|uired  muchj)oj)u- 
larity.  This  was  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  ])ublished  at  Lyons 
in  1695.  Its  author,  Richard  Simon,  is  usually  but  erroneously 
confounded  with  his  much  more  eminent  contemporary,  Father 
Simon,  whose  Christian  name  was  also  Richard,  (hairnet  says, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  that  he  had  been  at  first  advised  to  put 
forth  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  this  work  ;  but  he  found  it 
so  exceedingly  inaccurate,  that  he  deemed  it  much  easier  to 

*  The  same  whose  work  is  noticed  above.  The  author  was  suniamed 
lllyricus,  from  the  country  of  his  birth. 
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conipa>c  a  new  dictionary  than  to  improve  another's,  lie  attributes 
this  defect  of  Simon’s  work  to  the  author’s  ignorance  of  Oriental 
languages,  and  his  inadecpiate  access  to  books.  In  the  preface 
to  his  own  work,  Calmet  denies  having  obUiined  any  other 
assisUnce  from  Simon,  and  his  other  predecessors,  than  such  as 
might  be  obtained  in  the  formation  ot  his  vocabulary  or  list  ot 
headings. 

We  now  come  to  ('ahnet’s  own  work,  the  importance  of  which 
wc  by  no  means  desire  to  underrate,  although  it  seems  to  us 
iKJw  altogether  out  of  date  ;  and  that  it  is  full  time  that  it  should 
be  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long  been  in  Germany,  superseded 
by  something  more  adequately  representing  the  luiinense  nro- 
gress  wdiicli  has  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  biblical 
sc’iencc  since  it  appeared. 

A-Mthough  know’ll  in  this  country  chiefly  for  his  Dictionary,  Cal- 
inet’s  great  w’ork  w  as  the  Commentaire  Litttral  sur  tons  les  livres  de 
tAncien  et  du  Nouveau 'lestament,  published  from  1707  to  171b,  in 
twenty-three  quarto  volumes,  and  reprinted  in  tw  enty-six  volumes 
quarto,  and  nine  folio,  in  which  last  form  it  is  now’  most  usually  met 
w’ith.  In  this  w  ork  very  much  attention  is  given  to  historical,  geo¬ 
graphical,  and  antiquarian  research ;  and  a  greatquantity  of  curious 
illustration  of  the  incidents  and  of  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  is 
derived  from  the  ancient  classics,  and  from  the  customs  of  modem 
Oriental  nations,  with  which  few  men  of  his  time  were  better 
acquainted  than  leather  Calmet.  In  criticism,  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  continental  demands  of  the  ]>resent  day,  although  Calmet 
was  no  mean  scholar;  and  this,  jx^rhaps,  is  the  cause  of  the 
slightly  disparaging  terms  wdth  which  it  is  now’  sometimes  men¬ 
tioned.  Such  terms  could  only  be  applied  to  it  by  those  who 
misunderstand  its  pretensions,  and  expect  from  it  w’hat  it  docs 
not  affect  to  give.  For  our  own  part,  if  we  hesitate  to  subscribe 
to  Adam  Clarke  s  dictum,  that  Calmct's  work  forms  ‘  the  best 
Commentary  ever  published  on  the  sacred  w’ritings,  either  by 
(  atholics  or^  Protestants,’  w’e  must  confess  that  w’c  set  a  high 
value  upon  it ;  and  although  we  seldom  now’  find  occasion  to 
refer  to  it,  w’c  remember  with  something  like  affection  and  respect 
the  assistance  we  obtained  from  it  in  our  earlier  studies,  which 
assistance  was  often  such  as  we  sought  elscw’herc  in  vain.  It  is 
underetcKKl  that  in  this,  the  great  labour  of  his  diligent  and 
useful  life,  Calmet  was  materially  assisted  by  many  of  the  more 
learned  brothers  of  the  order  (the  Benedictine),  w’hose  services 
were  at  his  dis|x)sal.  A  ]>eculiar  and  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  commentary  consists  of  the  curious  and  elaborate  disserta¬ 
tions  which  aro  connected  with  each  book,  relative  to  the  priiici- 
l>al  subjects  ot  interest  or  difficulty  which  they  conuiin.  Thus 
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wc  find  joined  to  Genesis,  dissertations — snr  le  Paradis  terrestre 
— snr  le  patriarche  Henoch — snr  les  Goans — snr  Tarchc  do  Noe 
— snr  rnniversalite  dn  Deluge — snr  le  partage  des  descendans  de 
Nih' — snr  Ic  Tonr  de  Babel — snr  la  premiei-e  langne  et  snr  le 
eonfiision  arivee  a  Babel — snr  Melehesedeeh — snr  Torigine  et 
Tantiquite  de  la  (.'ireoneision — snr  la  mine  de  Sinloine  et  de 
Cioniorrhe,  etc. — snr  la  Monnoie.  The  great  and  signal  snecess 
of  the  Commentary  was  very  mneh  owing  to  these  dissertations. 
They  are  not  very  remarkable  for  reasoning  or  eritieism :  but 
they  are  full  of  faets,  colleeted  fmin  an  immense  range  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  forming  a  valuable  apparatus  of  referenees  for  the 
student  who  might  wish  to  work  out  his  own  eoncliisions  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  This  is  their  chief  value — for 
although  Calmet  was  an  eminently  judicious  man,  the  student 
will  not  always  accept  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  fi*om  the 
facts  he  has,  with  such  unwearied  industry,  brought  together ; 
and  the  citations  themselves  require  some  watching  and  verifica¬ 
tion,  as  they  arc  not  unfrequcntly  inexact  from  being  taken  at 
second-hand. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  (yalmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible?  Very  much:  for  the  Dictionary  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  rifactmfnto — and,  indeed,  scarcely  that — but  rather 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  extracts  from  the  Commentalre 
and  from  the  Histoire  de  rjincien  et  dn  Nouveau  Testa^ 
tneuty  of  the  same  .author.  The  historical  and  biogniphical  articles 
of  the  Dictionary  arc  mostly  from  the  latter  work,  and  the  rest 
are  from  the  former.  Now,  there  was  certainly  no  harm  in  thus 
‘  using  up’  again  the  materials  which  had  been  already  produced 
in  the  two  previous  works;  but  it  may  be  regretted  that  (’almet 
ileclined  the  trouble  of  re-taisting  his  old  materials,  to  suit  them 
for  their  new  pinqiose,  and  contented  himself  with  the  easier 
task  of  copying  his  previous  works  verbatim  ;  or,  in  other  wonls, 
with  cutting  large  pieces  out  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  then  sticking  tnc  necessary  ‘heading’  at  the  top.  It  is  this 
jirocess  which  explains  the  already  cited  declaration  of  (hilmet, 
thcit  he  found  it  less  difficult  to  produce  a  new  Dictionary,  than 
a  new  edition  of  Richanl  Simon. 

The  real  eminence  of  Calmet  thus  was  not  enhanced  by  his 
Dictionary,  the  substantial  honours  of  his  literary  labour  resting 
upon  the  great  original  works  from  which  his  Dictionary  was 
compiled ;  vet  it  is  that  Dictionary  which  has  given  to  the 
name  of  (’almet  its  wide  renown ;  and  had  that  work  not  been 
proiluced,  the  name  of  (’almet  would  assuredly  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  millions,  with  whom  it  is  now  as  familiar  as 
a  household  w'ord.  And  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  degree 
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of  labour  which  the  author  might  have  bestowed  upon  it  could 
have  rendered  its  success  more  signal,  or  its  influence  of  longer 

duration.  i i  . 

This  work,  in  its  complete  state,*  was  published  in  1730,  in 

four  volumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  Dictionnaire  Historique^ 
Critique  et  Chrouolofjique  de  la  Bible.  Since  then,  the  name  of 
Calmet  has  been  throughout  Europe  synonymous  with  that  of 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  there  are  few  persons  \yho  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Calmet  without  thinking  of  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  or  who  ever  heard  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
without  thinking  of  Calmet;  yet,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
hinted,  the  work  is  one  of  those  which  contrive  by  the  influence 
of  established  associations  to  live  on  in  solitary  renown  long  after 
we  have  advanced  out  of,  and  far  beyond  the  condition  ot  lite¬ 
rature  under  which  they  were  produced.  And  thus,  however 
useful  and  imjiortant  its  influence  in  its  own  day  and  generation, 
that  influence  has  latterly  been  rather  detrimental  than  other¬ 
wise,  by  offering  the  barrier  of  an  old  name  and  character  to 
every  new  production  more  suited  to  the  times  which  we  have 
reached.  There  is  a  kind  of  conservatism  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  jKilitics ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  examples. 

The  work  of  Calmet  was  speedily  translated,  and  abridged, 
into  various  languages,  and  satisfied  Europe  long  felt  that  in 
this  matter  there  was  nothing  further  to  desire.  We  have  not 
space  to  trace  the  history  ot  Calmetism  in  different  countries. 
In  no  country  has  the  influence  of  the  book  been  more  marked 
than  in  this.  We  should  like  to  trace  it  out  minutely,  and 
dwell  up)!!  it  as  a  kind  of  monomania  in  English  biblical 
literature  ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  a  slight  sketch. 

An  entire,  complete,  and  costly  translation  of  this  work,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  appeared  in  the  year  1732.  This  translation 
was  the  w'ork  of  two  clergvmen,  not  otherwise  known  in  litera¬ 
ture — the  Rev,  Samuel  D’Oyly,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Colson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.f 

The  fonner  translated  the  Dictionary  as  far  as  the  letter  M, 

*  Tt*®  work  was  originally  issued  in  two  volumes.  Two  more  volumes, 
in  the  way  of  supplement,  were  afterwards  added;  and  in  the  edition  of 
the  matter  of  these  four  volumes  was  incorporated  under  one  alphabet. 

t  The  full  title  is : — •*  An  Historical,  Critical,  Geographical,  Chronological, 
and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  three  volumes,  wherein 
are  eiplained  all  the  proper  names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  whether 
of  men,  women,  cities,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  as  also  most  of  the 
sigiiiftcant  or  remarkable  appellatives  that  anywhere  occur  therein,  with 
accounts  of  all  the  natural  productions,  as  animals,  vegetables,  minerals, 
stone^  gems,  Ac.  Tlie  whole  digested  into  alphabetical  order,  and  illus- 
ireted  with  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  copper-plates,  representing  the 
Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  Sepulchres,  and  other  Curiosities  of  the 
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together  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  Treatise  on  the 
Tactics  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  which  come  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  The  rest  was  done  by  Mr.  Colson.  It  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  translators,  that  they  showed  the  proper  respect  to 
the  original  work  of  making  their  translation  a  complete  reflection 
of  it,  without  the  suppression  of  any  matters  which  they  might 
have  deemed  unnecessary  or  erroneous.  Unless  where  condensa¬ 
tion  or  abridgment  is  the  object,  curtailment  is  a  dangerous 
and  unsatisfactory  o|)eration ;  and  in  the  use  of  those  transla¬ 
tions  or  editions,  in  which  it  has  been  exercised,  the  reader  must 
have  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  translator  or 
editor — more  confidence,  indeed,  than  any  translator  or  editor 
has  a  right  to  exact — who  docs  not  often  feel  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  original  work.  On  this  ])oint,  the  translators 
observe : — 

‘  Wc  do  not  forget  that  the  author  is  of  a  different  and  very  dan¬ 
gerous  communion;  but  St.  Jerome  has  taught  us  this  lesson,  honis 
advr  no  riorum,  in  honestum  quid  hahuerint,  non  cst  dctrahendum» 
The  reason  of  which  procedure  is  so  agreeable  to  natural  equity,  that 
we  are  sure  a  more  partial  behaviour,  on  tlic  score  merely  of  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  sentiments,  would  be  very  inexcusable  to  men  of  ingenuous  and 
free  8i)irit8.  *  We  have  not  therefore  maimed  him  by  retrcncliing  or 
disguising  anything  delivered  by  him,  but  in  these  articles  which  have 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  church,  we  have 
faithfully  expressed  his  sense  of  them,  without  any  apprcliension  of 
spreading  the  infection  of  such  errors  as  an  ordinary  ca{)acity  may 
discover,  and  every  intelligent  Protestant  is  able  to  confute.  Not 
that  we  have  been  absolutely  negligent  in  this  particular  ;  some  little 
memorandums  being  added  in  the  margin,  at  all  proper  opportunities, 
in  order  to  awaken  the  more  unwary  reader,  and  arm  him  against 
surprises,  as  well  as  to  deelai’c  our  own  dislike  of  such  corrupt  inno¬ 
vations  in  Christianity.’ 

This  translation  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  variously 
named  Biblical  Cyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  which  have  ever 


Jews.  To  which  is  annexed.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Copious  Catalogue  of 
the  best  editions  and  versions  of  the  Bible,  with  a  large  account  of  the  most 
valuable  Commentaries,  Expositions,  and  Paraphrases  upon  the  whole,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  the  authors  of  the  same  ;  and  an  ample  Chronological 
Table  of  the  History  of  the  Bible,  a  Jewish  Calendar,  Tables  of  all  the 
Hebrew  Coins,  Weights  and  Measures  reduced  to  »ur  own.  A  Dissertation 
upon  Jewish  Coins  and  Medals ;  another  upon  the  Tactics  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  by  the  Chevalier  Folard:  concluding  with  a  literal  translation  of 
all  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  names  in  the  Bible ;  with 
Prefaces  proper  to  each  part.  Written  originally  in  French,  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Doin.  Augustin  Calmet,  a  Benedictine  Monk,  Abbot  of  Senones: 
and  now  translated  into  English,  by  Samuel  D’Oyly,  M.A.,  &c.  &c.,  and 
John  Colson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.* 
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appeared  in  this  country  :  but  sixty  years  elapsed  before  a  new 
edition  of  Calmet’s  own  work  appears  to  have  been  contem¬ 
plated.  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  in  quarto  in  1793.  This,  when  completed,  formed 
four  thick  volumes,*  comprising  about  the  same  quantity  of 
matter  as  the  three  folio  volumes  of  the  first  English  edition. 
Two  of  these  volumes  are  occupied  with  an  abridgment  of  Cal- 
met  8  work,  and  the  other  two  with  a  variety  of  singular  dis¬ 
jointed  remarks,  dissertations,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Taylor  himself,  under 
the  exceedingly  appropriate  name  of  ‘  Fnigments.’  Then 
Mr.  Taylor  casts  away,  in  bis  edition,  more  than  half  of  Calmet’s 
w'ork,  to  make  room  for  as  much  matter  of  his  own.  It  hence 
follows,  that  in  this  edition,  and  in  those  that  have  been  since 
formed  out  of  it,  only  a  part,  and  scarcely  the  chief  part,  of 
the  matter  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Calmet,  belongs  to 
him  or  to  his  times.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  repeated  editions  of  his  expensive  work  attested  how 
correctly  he  had  estimated  the  taste  and  judgment  of  his  day. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  now  of  a  work  so  well  known  as  Taylor’s 
Calmet.  It  apjwars  to  us  that  Taylor  has  omitted  much  valuable 
matter  in  Calmet,  to  make  room  for  much  inferior  matter  of 
his  own.  That  there  are  some  very  valuable,  much  very  curious, 
and  more  very  ingenious  things  in  the  *  Fragments,’  is  beyond 
dispute :  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  substantially  useful  matter 
winch  the  two  quartos  of  ‘  Fragments’  contain,  might  easily  have 
been  comprehended  in  one-fourth  of  the  space.  The  work  has 
l>een  extravagantly  over-estimated.  Horne,  always  lenient, 
lauds  it  highly,  and  even  the  usually  severer  Ormc  praises  it 
witli  equal  warmth.  We  are  more  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Robinson ; — 

‘  I  he  character  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  an  editor,  and  the  vidue  of  his 
additions  to  Calmet’s  w’ork  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  Acquainted 
with  ^Oriental  philology  only  through  the  meagre  system  of  Maselil 
and  I  orkhurst,  as  an  exj>ounder  ot  etymologies  outstripping  even  the 
extravagance  of  the  latter,  and  as  a  theorist  in  the  ancient  history  ol 
nations,  overstepping  the  limits  which  even  Bryant  had  constrained 
himsi'lf  to  observ’e,  his  remarks  on  these  and  many  collateral  topics 
may  l>c  characterized^  as  being  in  gencrid  fanciful,  very  often  rash, 
and  sonietimes  even  involving  apparent  absurdity.  They  must  ever 
^  roceived  by  the  student  with  great  caution.  His  chief  and  un- 
K  oubted  merit  consists  in  diligently  bringing  together,  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  facts  and  extracts  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  and  geography  of  Oriental  nations.’ 

•  III  later  edition;,  the  plates,  being  bound  separately,  form  a  fifth  volume. 
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As  these  remarks  are  prefixed  to  Dr.  llobInson*s  own  edition 
of  Taylor’s  Calmet,  they  will  not  he  susjx?cted  of  being  too 
severe.  Indeed,  we  take  the  liberty  of  believing,  that  if  he  hud 
given  his  opinion  of  the  work  since,  instead  of  before  his  own 
elaborate  researches  in  geography  and  his  personal  glimpse  at  the 
manners  of  the  East,  he  woula  have  formed  a  considerably  lower 
estimate  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  services,  even  in  those  departments  in 
which  he  allow\s  him  ‘  undoubted  merit.’ 

Eventually,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
work  to  reduce  this  immense  mass  of  rather  crude  materials  into 
a  manageable  shape  imdcr  one  alphabet.  This  task  was  executed 
with  ability  and  success  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  who  rendered 
an  acceptable  service  to  lliblical  literature  by  bringing  all  that 
wjis  most  valuable  in  the  larger  work  within  the  modest  limit  of 
one  large  royal  octavo  volume.  This  reduction  appeal's  to  have 
been  effected  chiefly  by  the  omission  of  as  much  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
own  matter  as  was  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  resjKinsibility  of  rejection  is,  however,  anxious  and  painful ; 
and  we  arc  not  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Conder,  from  com¬ 
mendable  delicacy  to  his  author,  errs  more  on  the  side  of  re¬ 
taining  what  is  useless  than  of  rejecting  what  is  good.  We  can 
point  to  much  in  the  octavo  volume  which  might  have  been 
omitted  without  loss,  but  we  have  not  discovered  that  the  octavo 
omits  any  portions  of  the  four  quartos  which  w'e  would  have 
retained.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Conder  did  not, 
like  Calmet  himself,  consider  it  much  better  to  produce  a  new 
work  than  to  reproduce  an  old  one ;  for  there  are  few  men 
ecpially  (jualilied  to  furnish  a  better  Biblical  Dictionary  than  this 
country  has  yet  seen. 

This  contiensed  edition  of  Taylor’s  Calmet  was  immediately 
(1832)  reproduced  in  America  under  the  able  editorship  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robinson.  This  eminent  scholar  performed  his  task  by 
expunging  much  of  Taylor’s  matter  which  Mr.  Conder  had  re¬ 
tained.  In  the  place  of  these  retrenchments,  and  to  a  much 
greater  amount,  he  made  important  additions  from  modern 
travellers,  and  from  that  wide  range  of  German  Biblical  literature 
with  w'hich  all  the  English  editors  of  Calmet  appear  to  have 
l>een  unacquainted.  Still,  on  surveying  what  he  had  accom¬ 
plished,  he  adds,  ‘  The  present  work  contains  very  many  things 
which  I  should  never  have  inserted,  but  which,  being  once 
there,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  reject.  Such  a  course 
would  have  resulted  in  the  compilation  of  a  new^  work,  which  it 
w'as  neither  my  wish  nor  my  duty  to  undertake.  My  province 
was  merely  to  j)re]>are  a  revised  edition  of  the  English  work. 
This  I  have  done,  and  almost  every  page  bears  witness  of  such 
revision.’  Such,  then,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
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latest  editor,  is  Calmet’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  its  most 
recent  dress. 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  rid  themselves  of  Calmet 
altogether,  as  belonging  to  a  past  age  of  biblical  literature,  and 
the  new  and  original  works  which  they  have  produced,  have 
not  yet  been  rivalled  in  any  other  country.  We  regret  that  the 
extent  to  which  this  article  has  already  run,  forbids  us  to  do 
more  than  thus  briefly  to  indicate  their  merits. 

It  is  true  that  our  own  country  has  many  Biblical  Dictionaries 
besides  that  of  Calmet ;  but  as  Biblical  Dictionaries,  properly  so 
called,  they  demand  but  little  notice.  The  mode  of  their  con¬ 
struction  has  been  to  abridge  and  select  from  Calmet,  and  then 
to  throw  in  a  number  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  articles,  with 
definitions  of  the  meaning  and  m)plications  of  the  more  recon¬ 
dite  terms  which  occur  m  the  English  version  of  the  Bible. 
These  works  have  been  distinguished  from  one  another,  chiefly 
by  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions  among  their  editors,  and 
which  they  have  so  imparted  to  their  respective  works,  that  every 
denomination  may  be  considered  as  having  its  own  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary.  One  great  reason  for  the  superior  success  of  Calniet’s 
work  was,  that  it  took  ground  which  rendered  it  equally  accept¬ 
able  to  all  denominations. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  work  which  has 
given  occasion  for  these  remarks.  Its  object  is  limited  by  the 
title  page  to  the  ‘  illustration  of  the  civil  and  natural  history  of 
the  sacred  writing,  by  reference  to  the  manners,  customs,  rites, 
traditions,  antiquities,  and  literature  of  eastern  nations.’  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  see  how  the  natural  history  of  the  Scripture,  at 
least,  is  to  be  illustrated  from  the  sources  indicated  ;  and  still  less 
easy  to  see  how  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  could  be  formed  on  this 
principle,  or  out  of  these  materials.  The  meaning  of  the 
editor  is,  however,  apparent  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  is  lonned  out  of  the  stock  matter  in  Calmet ; 
and  that  which  the  title  page  produces  as  the  character  of  the 
undertaking — illustrations  from  the  sources  indicated — is  only 
applied  in  some  articles  dispersed  through  the  work,  and  is 
inueeil,  <mly  capable  of  incidental  application.  This  it  is, 
however,  which  distinguishes  the  present  Cyclopaedia  from  pre¬ 
vious  >vorks  of  the  same  description,  but  rather  in  the  extent 
than  the  principle  of  ‘  illustration,’  for  the  original  Calmet  has 
something  of  the  kind,  and  his  last  editor,  Mr.  Conder,  has,  in 
his  octavo  edition,  incorporated  under  the  several  heads,  much 
of  the  inatter  of  this  description,  which  Charles  Taylor  had  col¬ 
lected  in  his  ‘  Fragments.’ 

As  this  ‘  illustration’  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  present 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  see  how  it  is  executed.  We  are  sorry  to 
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say  that  there  is  here  no  evidence  of  research,  and  very  little  of 
jiidginent  in  selection.  Without  going  further,  the  writers  have 
been  content  to  form  an  alphabetical  arrangement  {not  di^st)  of 
the  matter  collected  to  their  hands  by  Harmcr,  Border,  Paxton, 
and  Roberts,  and  of  the  stores  of  varied  information  contained 
in  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible,’  and  the  ‘  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.’ 
Of  these,  Ilarmer,  Border,  and  Paxton  are  sometimes  cited, 
Roberts  always ;  but  tbe  two  latter  works,  which  have  been  the 
most  largely  drawn  upon — and  which  arc  composed  of  matter 
more  requiring  acknowledgment  than  that  (extracts  chiefly)  of 
which  the  three  firet  works  are  comjirised — are  scarcely  named 
or  alluded  to  throughout  these  two  volumes.  The  right  of  ap¬ 
propriating  in  this  wholesale  manner  the  labour  of  another,  even 
with  all  possible  acknowledgment,  admits  of  a  question ;  but 
when  this  is  done,  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  that  labour  of 
another  to  appear  one’s  own  by  the  unacknowledged  appropriation 
not  only  of  his  facts  and  conclusions,  but  of  his  authorities  and 
references,  the  act  considerably  overpasses  the  limit  of  that  ho¬ 
nourable  consideration  which  one  scliolar  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  another. 

We  will  now  indicate,  almost  at  random,  a  few  articles  by 
which  this  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  work  may  be 
substantiated. 

Adultery, — This  article  is  distin^ished  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  one  solitary  reference  to  the  ‘Pictorial  Bible.’  Nearly  the 
whole  article — certainly  all  that  is  curious  in  it — is  copied 
from  that  work  ;  and  this  isolated  act  of  acknowledgment  is  com- 
jiroinised  by  a  palpable  attempt  to  obscure  the  extent  of  the 
obligation. 

Ezra. — The  article  and  engraving  copied  from  the  ‘  Pictorial 
Bible,’  without  acknowledgment. 

Dv(id  Sea, — The  whole  article  (four  (juarto  pages)  copied 
I’rom  the  ‘  Pictorial  Palestine’  without  that  work  being  named. 
The  same  extracts,  from  the  same  travellers,  in  the  same  order, 
and  with  the  same  connecting  and  incidental  remarks. 

Mandrake, — From  the  ‘  Pictorial  Palestine,  (unacknowledged ;) 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  most  unpleasant  cftect  is  produced  upon 
one’s  mind  by  observing  that  the  rare  foreign  books  which  the 
author  of  that  work  was  the  first  to  think  of  consulting  for 
materials,  are  coolly  cited  in  the  articles  derived  therefrom  — 
while  the  studied  absence  of  any  reference  to  it,  makes  these  re¬ 
ferences  appear  the  result  of  original  research  in  the  present 
book,  which  derives  all  of  its  very  limited  value  from  such 
unseemly  appropriations. 

Mice, — Iroin  the  ‘  Pictorial  Palestine,’ (unacknowledged,)  with 
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the  sole  addition  of  a  concluding  extract  (acknowledged)  from 
Wilkinson. 

Manna — is  thus  composed.  1.  A  statement  concerning  the 
word,  from  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible,’  (unacknowledged.)  2.  A  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  thing,  from  Mr.  Conder’s  ‘Modern  Tra¬ 
veller’  (Arabia),  introduced  by  ‘A  modern  writer’  (who?  where  ?) 
‘well  obser>'es,’  &c.  3.  An  extract  from  Burckhardt, introduced 
by  an  observation  implying  original  production  of  the  testimony, 
which  testimony  is,  however,  given  by  both  the  writers  from 
whom  the  ])revious  matter  is  derived.  4.  A  concluding  extract 
from  Wellstcd’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  of  which  the  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  writer. 

Palestine, — The  largest  article  in  the  work,  being  twenty-six 
pages.  It  is  in  subsUincc,  taken  from  the  ‘  Physical  History,’ 
which  forms  the  elaborate  introduction  to  the  ‘  Pictorial  History 
of  Palestine.’  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  the  history  had  not  then 
been  published,  this  article,  in  its  present  form  and  extent, 
would  not  have  been  seen  in  the  ‘  Bible  Cyclopaedia.’  Yet,  the 
‘  History’  is  not  once,  in  any  way,  named  or  alluded  to  throughout 
the  six-and-twenty  pages,  although  some  extracts  edged  in  here 
and  there,  from  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  little 
work  of  Ur.  Michael  Russell,  arc  duly  and  carefidly  acknow¬ 
ledged — the  copyist  being  evidently  but  too  happy  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  any  op|>ortunity  which  an  easy  reference  afforded,  of  im¬ 
parting  some  freshness  to  his  article  by  occasionally  copying  from 
these  works  rather  than  from  that  which  he  chiefly  used.  Now, 
this  would  have  been  a  somewhat  unconscionable  operation,  even 
had  the  ‘  Pictorial  History’  been  duly  acknowledged — but  without 
the  shade  of  any  acknowledgment  it  is  such  an  act  as  we  forbear 
to  characterize. 

The  reader  will  readily  excuse  us  from  tracing  more  of  these 
delinquencies,  although  they  might  be  multiplied  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  matter  derived  from  the 
sources  indicated,  and  not  indicated,  is  heaped  together  under 
the  assigned  heads,  extract  upon  extract,  with  very  little  judg¬ 
ment,  and  without  any  such  attempts  to  verify,  to  analyse,  to 
digest,  and  to  generalize,  as  might  in  some  degree  have  created 
a  kind  of  ]>ro|>erty  in  the  ‘borrowed’  goods,  and  in  some 
degree  have  excused,  perhaps  justified,  the  writers  in  their 
‘  api>ropriations.’ 

Egyptian  antiquities,  w’hich  have  become  so  common  a  source 
of  biblical  illustration,  since  the  ‘  Pictorial  Bible  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  materials  derived  from  the  French  works  on  Egypt, 
and  from  Rossellinis  ‘  Monumenti  dell*  Egitto;’  and  which  have 
become  more  es|x?cially  common  since  the  publication  of  an  ori- 
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pinal  work  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antitjuities  (Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson)  in  the  English  language — are  introduced  most  ex¬ 
tensively  and  indiscriminately  in  the  present  work,  which  appears 
to  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  text  and  cuts  of  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  first  series,  helped  out  by  the  *  Pictorial  Bible’  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  by  those  contained  in  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor’s  little  book 
on  the  same  subject.  We  arc  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  just 
and  temperate  use  of  Egyptian  antiquities  as  a  source  of  bibli(*al 
illustration :  but  here  the  thing  is  decidedly  overdone.  Egy])tian 
customs  of  every  kind  arc  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  Jewish 
usfiges,  whereas  excepting  in  those  matters  in  which  proximitg 
iron  Id  necessarilg  operate,  it  is  likely  that  no  two  nations  ever 
differed  more  from  each  other  in  general  habits  and  circumstances 
of  life  than  did  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  great  difference  in  the  climate  and  physical  constitution  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  must  alone  have  produced  a  corresponding 
difference  of  life  and  occupation,  of  dress,  food,  dwellings,  and  of 
all  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  one  nation  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  another.  Much  of  the  very  large  space  occupied 
by  the  Egyptian  matters,  is  therefore,  for  all  biblical  purposes, 
thrown  away  in  the  present  ‘  Bible  (Cyclopaedia.’ 

Much  the  same  remark  applies  to  tiie  Hindoo  illustrations ;  for, 
although  incidental  analogies  will  necessarily  turn  up  in  com- 
])aring  any  two  nations,  nothing  can  well  be  more  different  than 
the  whole  system  of  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrew’s  and  the  modern 
Hindoos — the  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  country,  with  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  as  different  as  possible  from  those  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Far  better  analogies  might  he  found  in  Spain  for  in¬ 
stance.  And  why  do  not  our  biblical  illustrators  turn  their 
attention  to  that  country,  wdiich,  next  to  Syria  and  Arabia, 
furnishes  far  better  materials  for  analogous  illustration  of 
Scriptural  manners  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ?  Into  the 
present  w’ork,  nearly  the  wliole  of  Mr.  Roberts’  recent  volume  of 
‘  OricntalJIllustrations*  is  copied  ;  and,  although  there  is  here  no 
lack  of  acknowledgment,  the  justice,  no  less  tlian  the  wisdom  of 
this  wholesale  appropriation  may  very  much  be  questioned. 

But  w’c  arc  w’cary  of  this  process  of  dissection,  and  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  observations  on  those  parts  of  the  work 
with  which  no  particular  pretensions  are  connected. 

The  editor  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  learned  man ; 
hut  for  all  that  appears  in  this  work,  he  need  not  have  know’ii 
more  of  Hebrew  than  the  alphabet,  for  all  the  oriental  learning 
is  taken  from  Gibbs’  translation  of  Gesenius’s  smaller  dictionary, 
which  is  follow’ed,  even  where  its  statements  w  ere  afterwards  mo¬ 
dified  or  corrected  by  Gesenius  himself,  in  his  greater  work,  the 
‘  Theasaurus,’  the  wealth  of  w  hich  appears  to  have  been  altoge- 
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ihtT  unknown  to  the  writers  of  this  cvclop^ia.  Ot  (ireek,  there 
is  even  less  ap^x^arance,  aiul  taken  for  criticiU  uses,  the  work  is 
certainivt  *he  Turks  say — Bi*sh  ! 

It  is  further  to  be  obsen  eii  that  not  the  slightest  use  has  been 
made  of  the  vast  stores  of  all  kinds  of  learning  and  knowledge 
which  the  Ciennans  have  accumulated  on  all  the  matters  which 
an',  or  should  bt*,  comprehended  in  a  biblical  cyclopanlia.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  writers  are  acquainted  with  that 
language,  or  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treasures  IcK'ked  up 
in  it.  And  the  time  is  already  come  when  it  must  be  considered 
the  height  of  presumption  for  any  one  to  undertake  a  work  of 
this  description,  who  has  no  access  to  this  exhaust  less  storehouse 
of  materials.  The  only  Ciennan  writers  quoted,  are  those  which 
have  been  translated  into  English,  such  as  Michaclis,  Jahn,  \'c. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  that  the 
original  editor  died  when  three-fourths  of  his  task  had  been  com- 
pleteiL  The  remaining  }>ort ion  of  the  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  W. 
C.  Taylor ;  and  in  it  the  various  articles  are  distinguished  by  the 
initials  of  the  several  writers.  The  new  editor  seems  to  have  ro- 
ganled  it  as  his  only  duty  to  work  out  the  plan  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor;  and  this  latter  pirtion  of  the  work  is  therefore  not  verv 
remarkablv  distinguished  from  the  bulk  of  it.  It  contains  single 
articles  of  merit,  l)ut,  on  the  whole,  bears  marks  of  hasty  com¬ 
pilation,  and  is  obviously  inferior  to  what  a  well-informed  scholar 
like  Dr.  Taylor  must  have  l>een  capable  of  producing,  if  sutli- 
cient  time  tor  preparation  had  been  allowed  him,  or  had  he  not 
been  shackled  Iw  the  bad  plan  of  his  predecessors. 

NV e  took  up  this  work  with  every  dis|X)sition  to  judge  it  fa¬ 
vourably;  and  if  we  have  spoken  unfavourably,  it  hits  only  been 
trom  the  impulse  ot  the  eonvictions  which  have  been  forcccl  upon 
us  as  we  proceeded.  It  were  worse  than  idle  at  the  present  ilay 
to  sfX'ak  mincingly  of  works  like  this — well  intent ioned,  it  may 
Ih'  the  work  ot  gooil  men — but  still,  mere  spoon-meats,  otlered 
to  meet  the  retpiirements  ot  an  age  which  pants  for  strong  nutri¬ 
ment,  for  the  fooil  of  men. 


Art.  II.  The  Pictorial  Ilistort/  of  England  during  the  Ixeign  of 
iteorye  111,  I  oU,  1,2,  3.  Cliarles  Knight,  London. 

W  F.  have  no  high  opinion  in  general  of  works  that  are  intended 
to  i>e  jHtpular;  yet  |x>pidarity  in  our  days  is  a  verv  different  thing 
from  what  it  used  to  Iw*;  the  prexiuction  of  such  a  work  as  the 
uston  l>eton'  ns,  for  the  nst'  ot  the  people  at  large,  is  a  siitlicient 
pHH)!  ot  this.  It  is  got  up  with  great  labour  and  care,  is  copious 
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in  its  contents,  is  marked  bv  great  impartiality,  and  is  bill  of  goinl, 
sonnd,  Kfioltsh  feeling.  In  some  pans— that  relating  to  the 
French  Kevolntion,  for  instance — it  is  |vrhaivs  more  full  anil  par¬ 
ticular  than  is  ntxtssan/  for  a  history  of  k'ngland,  though  not  at 
all  so  for  our  individual  tiUite;  and  the  stvle  is  sometiities  caivless, 
sometimes  almost  tlipj>imt,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  cimrse  ;  hut 
it  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work. 

'Fhe  volumes  now  Indore  ns  contain  the  history  of  our  eountrv 
from  the  accession  of  Cu'orge  III.  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a 
periinl  which  witttesseil  the  lirst  acts  of  some  of  the  greatest 
dramas  that  have  ever  been  |H'rformed  on  the  theatre  of  this 
world;  teeming  also  with  men  whose  natnes  will  be  ivnowned  as 
long  as  our  common  race  exists. 

'Fimes  make  men,  aitd  the  men  of  these  extraoixlinary  days 
were  the  embixlied  spirit  of  the  times.  A  periinl  of  such  inteivst 
and  excitement,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  never  witnessed 
hv  our  country,  and  its  moral  and  political  etfects  are  not  even 
vet,  and  jn'ihaps  never  will  be,  entirely  exhausted: — one  world 
lost  and  another  gained,  and  a  great  and  neighbouring  country 
devjustated  by  a  tempest,  such  as  our  later  days  had  never  e\|n'- 
rienced,  which  agitated  Kuro|n'  to  its  centre,  and  which  gave  an 
:us|nvt  to  our  own  atVairs  and  to  those  of  other  countries,  such  as  in 
any  other  circumstances  they  could  scarcely  have  assumed. 

A  considerable  connexion  I'xists  also  between  some  of  these 
phenomena,  if  not  strictly  in  the  ixdation  of  causes  and  eH'ects, 
vet,  still  in  that  ilegree  of  collateral  ailinitv  which  exerted  no 
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ittle  intluence  on  all.  Principles,  also,  great  |>rinciph\s,  were  in¬ 
volved  in  all ;  in  some  ilegree  opposing  ]>rinciples,  each  true 
perhaps  to  a  certain  and  an  important  extent,  but  mischievous  or 
almost  ruinous  if  nrgeil  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  ]>robably  to  tlu* 
abuse  of  one  or  more  of  sucli  principles,  or  to  the  ailvocacy  of 
them  exclusively  without  rtd’erence  to  the  i>thers,  that  luucli  of 
the  misery  of  these  unha])py  times  may  be  referred. 

'Fhe  atfairs  of  the  eastern  and  of  the  western  worlil — of  India 
and  of  America — were  those  in  which  we  were  mon»  directly 
interested,  and  which  must  of  necessity  have  calleil  in  one  way 
or  another  for  our  direct  interference,  whether  the  result  shouM 
he  fortunate  or  otherwise.  As  regards  the  position  which  the 
government  of  this  country  thought  proper  to  assume  towanls 
I  ranee,  and  our  intermeddling  with  her  atliiirs  ;  as  neither  reason 
nor  justice  recpiireil  such  proceeding  at  onr  hands,  we  have  none 
but  ourselves  to  blame  for  what  has  been  the  consequence,  and 
have  only  to  be  thankful  that  we  have  escaped  so  well. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  colonial  possi'ssions  of  any 
<*ountry,  especially  those  which  are  very  rt'inolr,  may  well  In* 
?>upposed  to  feel  a  desire  for  iiule]>eudence,  but  that  point  they 
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can  never  reach  till  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  governing  and 
defending  themselves,  and  till  their  trade  and  commerce  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  Tnch  a  state  that  they  can  dc])cnd  on  their  own  resources. 
When  this  state  has  been  aUained,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  cxiK*rienced  statesmen,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  both  of  tlu‘ 
mother  country  and  of  her  dependencies  that  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  changed. 

At  this  point — at  the  breaking  out  of  our  American  war — our 
colonies  supposed  themselves  to  have  arrived ;  but  the  English 
statesmen  of  that  day,  both  among  the  ministry  and  the  op])osi- 
tion,  had  not  as  yet  adopted  those  opinions  on  the  subject  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded.  Even  Lord  Chatham,  IVIr.  Burke, 
and  others,  though  they  had  opposed  the  jiroccedings  of  ministers 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  beheld  with  dismay  the  idtimate 
separation  of  the  colonics  from  the  parent  state,  and  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  brightest  jewel  had  been  lost  from  the  crown  of 
England. 

If  on  the  rpiestion  of  expediency  opinions  were  divided,  they 
were  by  no  means  less  so  on  those  of  abstract  right ;  and  tlu? 
carrying  out  of  those  opinions  to  their  legitimate  consecpiences 
involved  considerations  of  such  importance,  as  might  well  in 
some  degree  have  modified  the  very  opinions  themselves.  There 
could  be  no  middle  course ;  the  colonists  were  cither  men  de¬ 
fending  their  legitimate  rights,  and  therefore  entitled  to  all  con¬ 
sideration  ;  or  they  w’cre  rebels,  and  might,  if  overcome,  be 
treateil  as  such,  without  considering  anything  but  the  law  which 
they  had  hroken.  Though  might  does  not  make  right,  yet  right 
is  little  without  it ;  and  though  circumstance  and  expediency  are 
allowed  to  rule  this  w’orld  at  such  a  rate  that  things  may  often 
c‘hnnge  their  names  without  altering  their  nature,  they  are  seldom 
permitted  to  do  so  without  some  reason,  good  or  bad.  A  rebellion 
must  be  successful  before  it  can  be  called  a  revolution  ;  if  unsuc- 
ecssinl,  it  is  but  a  rebellion  still;  in  one  case  its  agents  will  be 
patriots,  in  the  other,  merely  traitors.  Whether  colonics  have  a 
right  to  shake  otl'  the  authority  of  a  parent  state  at  all?  whether 
oppression  \yill  justify  their  doing  it?  how^  much  oppression  may 
confer  the  right  ^  what  is  ojipression?  and,  finallvj  who  are  to  be 
the  judges.'^  arc  (ptestioncs  veurata;  into  which  we  need  not  enter, 
ami  which,  though  they  cannot  w’cll  be  solvedy  will  probably  be 
st  ttlal  acconling  to  the  prejudices  and  feeling  of  the  opposing 
parties.  1  his,  in  fact,  will  leave  the  strongest  arm  the  arbiter; 
and  thus,  alter  all,  it  was,  that  the  knot  was  cut,  not  loosened. 

One  great  error  into  which  our  statesmen  fell,  (and  winch  has 
g<'neiall>  pro\e(l  a  fatal  one  to  those  w'ho  have  indulged  it,)  w'as 
that  (»t  contemning  their  opponents;  not  their  persons;  for  their 
ancestors  were  Englishmen,  and  their  courage,  therefore,  was  un- 
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doubted  ;  but  their  nicaiis  were  undervalued,  and  their  unanimity 
was  (juestioned.  Tlie  loyalty  of  some,  it  was  supposed,  would  neu¬ 
tralize  the  disalfcetion  of  othei*s— and  many  /rere  loyal ;  but  loyalty 
in  any  people  as  a  nniss,  is  less  powerful  than  interest;  they  may  love 
their  king,  no  doubt,  but  they  will  love  themselves  mueh  better. 
A  ‘jjood  kinj^  is  a  good  thing,  assuredly,  but  one  who  makes  him¬ 
self  a  bugbear  to  a  nation,  will  first  be  terrible,  and  then  despi¬ 
cable.  The  Americans  eonld  scarce! v  be  ignorant  of  what  was 
known  so  well  in  England,  that  the  war  against  them  was  begun 
and  carried  on,  in  a  great  measure,  througli  the  obstinate  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  king,  who,  wdiatcver  might  be  the  virtues  of  his 
]»rivate  character,  was  Jis  stanch  a  stickler  for  prerogative  as  ever 
breathed. 


When  we  say  that  the  means  of  the  Americans  were  under¬ 
valued,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  number  of  their  rifles  was 


underrated,  or  their  power  of  making  gunpowder :  we  refer 
more  especially  to  what  may  be  called  their  negative  means — the 
great  extent  of  their  country,  its  peculiarly  unecpial  and  woody 
nature  making  it  diflicult  for  regular  troops  to  act,  while  it 


aftorded  the  greatest  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  guerdla  warfare, 
of  all  kinds  the  best  suited  to  their  habits,  and  to  the  constitu¬ 


tion  of  their  army  ;  of  which  the  ad’air  of  Lexington,  wlicrc 
the  first  blood  of  the  war  w'as  shed,  offers  a  memorable  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  on  the  side  of  (ircat 
Hritain  were  so  many,  and  of  a  nature  so  overwhelming,  as 
suflicicntly  to  account  for  the  failure  of  her  arms.  Tudeed,  it  is 
wonderful  that  cither  party  spirit,  or  that  voluntary  obtusencss  of 
mental  vision  wdiich  does  not  sec  because  it  will  not,  should  have 


blinded  statesmen  of  any  party  or  degree  to  the  inevitable  result. 
'Fhc  great  distance  of  the  mother  country  from  the  scat  of  war, 
which  rendered  it  diflicult  to  know'  the  exact  amount  of  the 


means  that  must  be  needed  ;  the  length  of  time  rccpiircd  to  supply 
that  need,  or  to  make  u])  for  the  effects  of  sudden  disasters 
before  the  consccpicnccs  should  be  fatal ;  the  great  extent  of  the 
theatre  of  w  ar,  and  the  many  parts  into  whicli,  in  consccpicnce,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  our  means;  tlic  array  of  a  great 
European  pow  er  Jigainst  ns ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the 
miserable  incompctcncy  of  many  of  the  men  to  whom  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  was  given,  must  all  be  taken  into  the  account 


against  us. 

It,  as  has  been  observed— we  believe,  by  Clarendon — revolu¬ 
tions  have  generally  succeeded,  less  from  the  jiowcr  and  exertions 
of  the  movers,  than  from  the  supineness  of  tliose  in  power,  and 
the  incfficieney  of  the  means  at  first  employed  by  those  who 
should  simprcss  tlic  movement ;  if,  w’c  say,  this  statement  is  true 
ill  general,  it  was  emplialically  so  in  tlic  present  instance:  we 
overrated  our  ow  n  means  iis  much  as  we  uudcrratcMl  theirs. 
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Asa  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted, 
and  which  may  explain,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  our  failure,  nor 
satisfy  our  amor  patrifP,  we  will  extract  a  brief  description  of  the 
celebrated  att’air  of  Hunkers  Hill,  and  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
and  more  disastrous  retreat  from  Boston.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Boston, 
and  the  Americans  blockading  them.  We  must  abridge  in  our 
quotations. 


‘  To  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  Charles  River,  (about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  l^ondon) 
and  now,  though  not  then,  united  to  it  by  a  bridge,  is  the  somewhat 
similar  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  entirely  surrounded  by  navigable 
water,  oxcept  where  it  is  joiiu'd  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus,  some¬ 
what  wider  and  more  accessible  than  Boston  Neck.  Uhe  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula  stands  immediately  over  against  Boston, 
like  a  suburb  to  it,  or  as  Soutluvark  to  London.  In  the  centre  of  the 
|>eninsula  rises  the  memorable  eminence  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  which  has 
an  easy  ascent  from  the  isthmus,  but  is  steep  and  rugged  on  every 
other  side.  Charlestown  stamls  at  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  which 
is  high  enough  to  overhH>k  every  part  of  Boston,  and  near  enough  to 
cannonade  and  command  that  city.  It  should  seem  almost  incredible 
that  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art  of  war — the  veriest  blunderer  ever 
confided  in  to  lead  his  iiag  into  disgrace,  and  his  troops  to  destruction 
—could  possibly  neglect  this  vital  position  ;  but  Gage,  deaf  to  advice, 
/tad  neglected  it  ;  and  though  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  liad 
lM*cn  more  than  twenty  days  at  Boston,  with  Bunker’s  Hill  constantly 
staring  them  in  the  face,  they  hud  done  absolutely  nothing  to  se¬ 
cure  it,  nor  had  they  even  thrown  out  piquets  beyond  their  work  at 
Ro.ston  Neck,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Americans,  and  guard 
against  any  sudden  movement. 

‘  According  to  Stedman,  Gage  w  as  beginning  to  talk  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  Ids  talk  was  reported  to  the  enemy,  like 
nearly  everything  else  that  w’os  discussed  at  head  quarters.  On  the 
night  ot  the  Kith  of  June,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  a  strong 
det4i(*hment  of  the  blcn'kading  army  moved  from  Cambridge,  passed 
unchallenged  and  unobs<*rved  over  C’harlestown  Neck,  and  reached  the 
summit  of  Bunker  s  Hill  without  being  detected.  Setting  to  w’ork, 
they  presently  threw  \ip  entrenchments,  and  a  formidable  redoubt,  and 
placeil  their  guns  in  battery.  Although  Boston  and  Boston  Neck  were 
so  near  idthough  the  iKminsula  of  Charlestown  was  almost  surrounded 
by  inen-ot-\\  lu*  and  tnuisjxirts — nothing  w’as  discovered,  or  at  least,  no 
intimation  gi>en,  till  break  of  day,  when  the  ‘Lively’  ship  of  war 
H gan a  (unnonadc  on  Bunkers  Hill.  This  gave  the  alarm  to  Boston 
and  the  iu*my,  and  the  officers,  rubbing  their  eyes,  saw  the  important 
am  formidable  height  covered  with  works  which  seemed  to  have  risen 
ly  magic  in  the  night,  ami  with  trwps  who  were  shouting  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  fire  on  Boston  Neck  and  the  shipping.’ 

Gage  ojKiicd  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  them  from  Copps 
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Hill,  in  Boston,  which  did  them  no  damage,  and  about  noon  a 
more  decisive  step  was  taken  by  landing  General*  Howe,  and 
Brigadier  Pigott,  on  Charlestown  peninsula,  with  a  force  which 
was  ultimately  increased  to  2000  men. 

‘  There  were  several  ways  of  attacking  the  Americans  ;  the  first 
and  best,  and  the  easiest  of  execution,  as  we  had  the  entire  command 
of  the  water,  was  to  have  landed  the  British  troojis  in  the  reiu*  of  the 
entrenchment,  where  there  was  not  a  cannon  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
where  the  ascent  w*as  exceedingly  easy.  Tlie  second  way  was  to  have 
.sent  some  transports  drawing  little  water,  and  some  gun-boat^,  up 
Mystic  channel,  where  they  could  have  got  wdthin  musket  shot  of  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans,  which  was  quite  uncovered  and  naked. 
The  third  way,  and  the  loorst,  was  to  mount  the  hill  right  in  front, 
where  it  was  steep  and  rough,  and  where  the  American  artillery  could 
meet  our  men  in  the  teeth — and  this  was  the  way  chosen  by  our  incon¬ 
ceivable  generals  1’ — vol.  i.  pp.  21o — 257. 

Our  soldiers  were  met  by  a  fire  so  tremendous  (from  men 
secure  behind  their  entrenchments)  that  it  almost  swept  them 
down  the  hill ;  they  rallied,  however,  and  stormed  the  works, 
and  drove  the  Americans  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  down  the  e«^sy  side  of  the  hill  to  C^rlestown  Neck.  A 
sloop  of  war  and  two  or  three  floating  batteries  opened  on  them 
as  they  ran,  and  did  them  more  mischief  than  they  had  waited  to 
receive  from  the  soldiers ;  but  they  were  suffered  to  escape 
without  pursuit,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  450  men  in  killed  and 
wounded;  while  the  English  lost  1050  in  killed  and  wounded, 
including  89  commissioned  officers. 

Notwitlistanding  this  severe  lesson,  the  English  generals  actually 
contrived  to  lose  Boston  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  by 
allowing  the  Americans  to  occupy  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
which  commanded  the  town  and  the  British  lines,  llowc  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  place,  carrying  with  him  whatever  his 
ships  would  hold,  and  about  2000  American  royalists,  who  durst 
not  remain  behind  when  he  was  gone.  The  \vorst  remains  to  be 
told,  lie  left — for  want  of  room  in  the  ships — 250  pieces  of 
cannon,  half  of  which  were  serviceable,  four  large  mortars,  150 
horses,  25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  (juantity  of  barley,  oats, 
and  other  provisions — of  which  Washington’s  army  stood  greatly 
in  need — and  a  lame  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  ought  to  have 
been  destroyed,  flis  force  did  not  much  exceed  7000  men,  while 
Washington’s,  includiim  militia  and  volunteers,  was  between 
25,000  and  30,000.  To  complete  all  the  woful  blunders  which 
had  been  committed,  Howe,  in  sailing  away,  left  no  cruiser  in 
Boston  Bay  to  warn  the  ships  expected  from  England  that  the 
place  was  no  longer  in  our  possession ;  and  a  few  days  after  several 
oi  our  store  ships  sailed  into  the  harbour,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
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ot  the  cncinv*  One  of  ihcsc  ships  alone,  the  Hope,  had  un 
hoard  lo(H)  barrels  ol  guiHK)\vder,  besides  carbines,  bayonets, 
j^un-earriages,  and  all  sorts  ot  tools  lor  the  army  and  artillery. 
Yet  worse,  Lieut.  Archibald  (,'ainpbell,  with  700  men  fresh  Iroiii 
Lngland,  ran  into  Boston  harbour,  not  knowing  but  that  the 
place  wiis  still  in  our  hands.  He  wiis  taken,  ol  course,  and 
became  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  a  subject  for  brutal  re¬ 
taliation.— p.  261.  Trom  a  war  so  conducted  what  could  be 
hoped  ? 

Of  all  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  bringing  the  great 
struggle  of  their  country  to  a  successlul  termination,  Washinj^ton 
and  I'ranklin  were  probably  the  most  effective — the  former  in  a 
military,  the  latter  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  Not  that  we  look 
upon  Wjishington  as  a  general  of  the  best  class ;  he  was  once  or 
tw  ice  preserved  from  the  destruction  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
sequent  upon  his  rashness,  by  General  Lee,  who,  wdiatever  else 
he  might  be,  appears  to  have  possessed  the  talents  fitted  for  a 
soldier.  It  was  the  sound  views  of  Washington,  and  his  firm¬ 
ness  in  carrying  them  out  in  spite  of  opposition,  that  rendered 
him  so  valuable  to  his  country,  and  so  formidable  to  her  in¬ 
vaders.  His  firmness,  indeed,  ran  to  the  cxeess  of  obstinacy; 
a  memorable  instance  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  case  of 
Major  Andre.  Great  as  is  our  respect  for  Washington,  we  can¬ 
not  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling,  that  his  conduct  towards  that 
unfortunate  and  amiable  ofliccr  is  a  slur  upon  his  character.  We 
know'  that  his  decision  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  a 
c  ouncil  of  w  ar,  composed  of  generals  of  other  nations,  as  w  ell  as 
of  his  own,  and  better  accuiainted  w  ith  the  law  s  of  war  than  he  : 
still,  had  he  felt  incliueil  to  spare,  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  his  victim,  and  in  the  conduct  of  General  (Clinton 
towards  Americans  similarly  circumstanced,  which  furnished 
him  at  once  with  cxanqde  and  excuse.  We  believe  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  snare,  and  hence  the  nature  of  our  feelings 
towards  him.  The  case  of  (^iptain  Asgill,  too,  though  he 
ultimately  snared  him  to  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  court 
ol  I  raucc,  aid  him  no  credit.  Perhaps  the  brightest  and  the 
greatest  action  ot  his  life  was  that  by  wdiich,  after  having  saved 
his  c.*ountry,  he  relincpiished  a  course  of  power  wdiich  was  open 
to  him,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Henjamiu  Iranklin  was  a  man  as  great  in  another  way  as 
ashiugton  was  in  his,  though  in  some  respects  of  a  more  un- 
lortunatc  notoriety — unfortunate,  w'e  mean,  as  regards  liimsell. 

le  it  was  who  w  jis  sent  to  carry  out  the  negotiations  in  France 
which  Silas  Dean  had  begun,  and  to  his  talents  chiefly  the 
eo-oiH'ralion  of  that^  country  in  the  views  of  America  may  be 
iiscriwd.  Besides  his  great  natural  talents,  he  was  a  philosopher 
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in  our  sense  of  the  uord,  and  a  philosophe  in  theirs — a  very 
different  tiling — including,  besides  the  requisites  which  we  look 
for  in  the  character,  republicanism  and  scepticism.  Franklin 
helicved  in  some  things,  and  doubted  some ;  he  believed,  for 
instance,  in  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man,  but  he  doubted  revelation.  llis 
friends  in  France  were  more  liberal ;  they  also  doubted  revela¬ 
tion,  but  they  believed  in  everything  else,  lie  was  quite  the 
ratre  in  Paris. 

In  1778,  Silas  Dean  concluded  the  treaty  between  France 
and  America.  This  man,  judging  both  from  his  ])ortrait  and 
his  proceedings,  was  a  genuine  American,  clever,  crafty,  and  not 
over  nice ;  probably,  what  is  now  called  in  the  new  world,  a 
amart  man.  It  was  said  that  he  wjis  aware  of  the  intention  of 
the  man  called  Jack  the  Painter  to  burn  our  dock-yards  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth ;  that  he  approved  of  that  intention, 
and  jiromised  to  reward  the  incendiary  if  he  succeeded  in  it. 
Such  a  plan  appears,  without  doubt,  to  have  been  entertained 
by  both  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  not,  we  believe,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Louis  XVL,  but  not,  in  all  probability,  without 
that  of  (Jiarles  111.  Whether  Dean  was  actually  cognisant  of 
the  ])lot,  it  may  perhaps  be  fair  to  doubt,  its  we  htive  no  other 
evidence  than  that  ot  the  culprit  himself,  who,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  assert  it  to  the  hist,  when  he  had  nothing  either  to 
gain  or  lose  by  doing  so. 

France  had  entered  into  the  war  in  favour  of  America.  The 
king,  as  we  have  his  own  word  for  it  at  a  subsc([ucnt  ])criod, 
was  averse  from  the  measure,  but  the  cjuecn  and  her  party 
ajq)ear  to  have  been  all  powerful,  and  they  were  ardent  to  the 
veme  of  insanity  in  favour  of  the  \var.*  In  their  anxiety  to 
strilvc  a  blow  against  Great  Britain,  which  they  flattered  them¬ 
selves  would  lay  her  prostrate  at  their  feet,  they  forgot  the 
ilrcadfnl  emphasis  with  which  it  w’oidd  recoil  u])on  themselves. 
4'hcir  country  was  already  bankrupt,  their  means  exhausted, 
their  people  starving;  disaffection  was  spreading  through  the 
kingdom ;  the  annual  expenditure  w’as  immensely  greater  than 
the  utmost  revenue  that  could  be  wrung  from  a  people  who  w  ere 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  even  to  famine,  to  pay  it ;  and  yet,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  they  hurried  into  a  ruinous  w  ar  for  the  sake 

•  A  story  is  told — we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it — tliat  Coniinodore 
l^arney  being  sent  to  France  from  the  United  States,  was  received  with  such 
entimsiasm  at  court,  that  the  ([ueen  allowed  him  to  salute  her.  The  court 
ladies,  of  course,  followed  the  example,  and  the  consequence  \vas,  that 
wlierevcr  he  appeared,  fair  checks  were  ottered  him  by  dozens  ;  and  this,  it 
is  said,  was  the  origin  of  the  once  popular  song  of  ‘  Barney,  leave  the  girls 
alone.’ 
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of  inflicting  injury  on  us.  Turgot,  the  most  able  and  upright 
of  all  the  ministers  of  Louis,  had  been  dismissed  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  war,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Necker  and  Calonnc, 
the  former  of  whom,  a  mere  banker,  and  no  statesman,  would 
have  siived  France  by  petty  retrenchments,  and  loans,  which 
nobody  at  last  would  lend ;  the  latter  by  no  retrenchments  at  all, 
and  apparently  by  no  other  expedients  when  he  found  that 
further  taxation  >vas  impossible,  hinding  that  money  must  be 
had,  and  that  it  could  not  be  wrung  from  the  ruined  and  starving 
j)eople,  he  ventured  to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the  notables, 
and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  take  a  share  in  the 
bunions  of  the  state  (for  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  paid  no  taxes), 
and  especially  that  they  should  agree  to  a  tax  upon  the  land. 
This  proved  his  ruin ;  the  notables  would  make  no  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  nor  give  up  any  privilege  ;  and  in  order  to  excuse 
their  conduct,  they  asserted  that  their  contributions  were  not 
necessary,  and  even  accused  C^alonnc  of  misnianagemcnt  and 
|)cculation,  though  it  wjus  sutticicntly  obvious  that  the  affairs  of 
the  revenue,  when  he  iissumcd  the  management,  were  in  a  hope¬ 
less  state.  He  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  consigned  to 
poverty  and  destitution  for  his  patriotic  advice,  the  courtiers 
whom  he  had  bountifully  supplied  with  money  while  it  coidd  be 
had,  turning  their  backs  upon  him  when  he  fell,  as  that  species 
of  animal  ( and  others,  too,  indeed )  is  apt  to  do  on  any  man  who 
is  out  of  fortune’s  favour.  (Calonnc,  however,  w'as  so  far  for¬ 
tunate,  that  the  rich  widow  of  a  financier  in  Lorraine,  ca])tivatcd 
by  his  talents  and  manners,  took  pity  on  him  in  his  utmost  need, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  herself  and  her  fortune.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  liOinenie  dc  llricnne,  a  bold,  ambitious,  pragmatical 
churchman,  who  talked  much,  and  did  little  or  nothing,  lu 
fact,  nothing  could  be  done.  Many  years  before.  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield,  writing  from  Paris,  had  said,  that  every  sign  of  a  great 
and  terrible  revolution  was  visible  in  France,  and  the  event 
justified  his  |>enetration. 

It  became  nccessjiry  to  convoke  the  statcs-gcncral — that  is, 
to  aild  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  notables,  that 
since  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  nation  by  others,  they  might 
<lo,  if  jx)ssible,  something  for  themselves;  and  this  was  the 
l)e^inning  of  the  end. 

The  states-general  being  Jissembled,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
notables,  or  privileged  orders,  were  pitted  against  the  Tiers 
Ftat,  that  their  respective  interests  were  inimical,  and  that  the 
cjuestion  was,  \vhich  of  them  should  give  way  ?  Feudal  ]>rivi- 
leges,  exemptions,  and  monopolies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  suff'er- 
ing  iuul  degradation  on  the  other,  had  gone  to  such  extremes, 
that  one  or  both  must  have  been  done  away  wdth,  unless  a  middle 
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course  could  have  been  found.  As  usual,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
privileged  classes,  including  the  clergy,  who  are  ever  tlic  most 
obstinate  in  opposing  the  general  good,  rendered  this  middle 
course  impossible.  They  came  to  the  resolution,  that  they 
would  contribute  iwthinff  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ou  the 
one  hand,  nor  give  up  any  of  their  privileges  on  the  other.  It 
then  became  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  middle  classes 
to  force  them  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  first 
advantage  gained  by  the  Tiers  Etat  was  that  of  jirocuring  the 
meeting  of  the  three  estates  in  one  deliberative  body.  Formerly, 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  Tiers,  met  and  deliberated  in 
separate  bodies,  and  voted  as  bodies,  not  as  individuals;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  last-named  estate  was  always 
sure  of  having  two  votes  against  their  one.  The  battle  on  this 
point  was  obstinate,  but  the  Tiers  had,  from  the  beginning, 
iiiaiiy  of  the  jirivileged  orders  on  their  side.  Mirabeau,  La 
Fayette,  Talleyrand  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
a  good,  but  not  a  great  man,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Egalite,  and 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy — the  working  clergy — the  only 
members  of  that  liody  who  were  respected  by  the  peo])le.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers  that  matters  might  have  been  accom¬ 
modated,  but  then,  says  he,  ‘  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
meet  the  difbculty  instead  of  giving  way  to  it,  and,  above  all,  to 
sacrifice  numerous  pretensions.’*  'rhese  pretensions,  as  we  have 
said,  the  notables  refused  to  sacrifice.!  The  Tiers  Etat  per¬ 
severed  ;  it  was  obvious  that  the  nation  was  with  them ;  and  the 
court  and  nobles  endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with 
the  least  degree  of  prudence,  to  put  them  down.  It  was  evident 
that  the  court  faction  was  only  temporising  until  the  Marechal 
de  Broglie  could  accumulate  a  sufficient  army  round  Versailles 
to  do  tliat  bv  force  which  they  had  attempted  in  vain  by  other 
means.  All  at  once,  the  whole  of  Paris,  not  the  mere  ])opulace 
only,  burst  into  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  public  depots,  the 
Hospital  des  Invalides,  and  others,  were  plundered  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
citizens;  the  army  Wcos  found  to  favour  them:  once,  and  once 
only,  the  guards  of  France  were  induced  to  fire  upon  the  |>eoplc ; 
their  next  step  was  to  attack  the  German  forces  under  the  Prince 
i^ambese,  who  had  attempted  to  disperse  the  multitudes.  The 
soldiery  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  were  found  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  their  comrades ;  and  from  that  moment  it  was  evident 
that  the  king  was  in  the  liands  of  the  people. 

It  was  necessary  that  w'c  should  give  this  brief  and  condensed 

•  Thieris’  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

t  These  notables  were  not  unaptly  described  by  La  Fayette's  punning 
dcsignaiion  of  *  not~ables.* 
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account  of  the  conimcncciucnt  of  this  greatest  revolution  of 
iiioclern  times,  in  order  to  ])rci)are  the  way  for  a  few  rcmaiks  on 
the  origin  and  causes  of  it.  VVe  had  drawn  up,  with  some  little 
pains,  for  the  belioof  of  the  general  reader,  the  characters  of 
several  of  the  leading  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  with  resjx?ct  to  whom  we  dift’er  in  some  particulars  from 
commonly  received  opinions.  We  regret  to  find  that  our  space 
will  not  «allow  us  to  introduce  these  notices — we  may  find  another 
()p|K)rtuuity.  We  come  therefore  to  the  cpiestiou, — What  were 
the  priuci])al  causes  of  the  Revolution? 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  picdisnosing  causes  may  be  looked 
for,  in  the  state  of  political  and  moral  degradation  to  which  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  France  had  always  been  subjected, 
'riiey  had  none  of  the  patriotic  feeling  which  proprietorship  and 
an  interest  in  the  state  impart  to  the  same  classes  here.  The 
victories  of  our  kings  in  France  were  won  principally  by  the 
stout  hearts  and  hands  of  our  yeomanry — small  projnietors — a 
race  unknown  in  France,  men  who  carried  arms,  to  the  use  of 
which  thev  were  daily  accustomed  from  their  youth,  while  the 
soldiers  of'  the  French  armies  were  soldiers  only  for  the  time, 
accustomed,  for  the  occasion  oidy,  to  wield  those  arms  which  their 
seigneurs  dared  not  entrust  to  them  at  other  times,  lest  they 
should  be  turned  Jigainst  themselves.  The  commons  were  not 
recognised  Jis  an  oriler  in  the  state,  except  in  name.  They  had 
no  control  over  the  ])ublic  purse,  as  in  England,  or  indeed  over 
anything  else.  Their  ]>arliaments,  when  convened,  had  nothing 
t(»  do  but  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  king.  Free  agency  thev 
hail  none ;  they  held  almost  their  lives  by  sufferance.  They 
were  tram]ded  on  as  dirt  by  the  privileged  orders ;  they  wcri' 
not  allowed  to  respi'ct  themselves,  and  they  could  not  respect 
their  tyrants ;  and  this  may  possibly  account  for  many  of  the 
excesses  to  which  they  went. 

Another  grand  grievance  of  the  nation  and  cause  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  was,  that  monstrous  system  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  few^  wonls  of  the  })rofiigatc  courtiers  of  the  times  of  the 
Jacciuerie,  that  ‘  Jacques  Ronhomme  should  ])ay  for  all,’ — that 
is,  that  none  but  the  common  people  should  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  state.  1  he  clergy,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of 
the  first  estate,  anil  the  noblesse,  were  in  possession  of  above 
two-thirds  of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  Kingdom.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  they  engrossed  all  preferments  of  every  kind. 
E\ervthing  worth  having  in  the  church,  all  govcrnorshi])s,  com¬ 
mands  of  fortresses,  \c.,  the  ]>ortiolios  of  the  state,  all  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  army  and  navy,  all  monopolies — and  these  were 
many  -in  short,  everything  including  profit  and  preferment, 
was  theirs,  and  theirs  only,  besides  a  multitude  of  antiipiatcd  and 
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jrrinding  feudal  privilop;cs.  And  these  men,  thus  shamelessly 
cMulowed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  human  misery,  claimed,  and  were 
allowed,  an  entire  exemption  from  all  taxation,  and  threw  the 
whole  exjieuses  of  the  state,  necessary  and  unnecessary,  of  in¬ 
ternal  government,  of  foreign  wars,  and  of  a  swarming  and  })ro- 
tligate  court,  on  the  middle  classes  and  the  working  population. 
The  peo})le  had  often  before  endeavoured  to  shake  oil  the  into¬ 
lerable  yoke  by  insurrections,  of  which  that  of  the  Jaeipierie 
was  the  most  formidable  and  bloody,  but  as  yet  without  success, 
'fheir  time,  however,  had  now  arrived. 

A  third  cause  may  be  looked  for  in  the  writings  and  doctrines 
of  the  school  of  the  philosophes,  which  certainly  had  a  very  con- 
sitlerable  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  at  large,  though  we 
are  inclined  to  think  not  (juite  to  the  extent,  nor  (piite  in  the 
same  way,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Tliey  spoke  of  the  rights  of 
man — and  man  has  his  riglits.  If  he  is  in  possession  of  those 
rights,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  them  will  only  increase  his  thank- 
fidness  and  contentment;  it  is  only  where  he  is  denied  his  rights 
that  the  mention  of  them  can  be  dangerous.  The  soil,  in  fact, 
was  prepared  for  these  husbandmen  beforehand.  They  did  not 
invent  the  grievances,  they  only  dared  to  call  attention  to  them. 
The  great  majority  of  every  nation  consists  of  naturally  ])eaceable 
and  well-disposed  persons.  A  nation  was  never  yet  driven  into 
insurrection  by  being  reminded  of  its  rights,  unless  it  felt  its 
wrongs.  An  engineer  may  lay  a  train  of  j)owder  to  a  castle, 
and  apply  the  match,  but  no  disruption  of  the  fortress  will  take 
})lace  unless  a  mine  has  been  previously  prej)ared  within  it. 
Trobably,  then,  the  ])rincipal  effect  that  the  writings  of  the 
philoso])hcrs  had,  in  a  political  point  of  vknv,  was  to  awaken  the 
])ereepti()ns  of  many  above  the  lower  classes^  to  the  dangers  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  the  necessity  of  change.  As  to  the 
infidelity,  the  religion  of  nature,  or  the  no-rcligion  which  they 
taught,  it  w’ould  scarcely,  if  believed  in,  exert  a  more  baneful 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  nation  than  the  no-religion  which 
already  existed  among  them,  or  that  thing  with  the  name  of 
religion  which  allowed  them  to  live  as  though  there  were  none. 
A  religion  which  sanctioned  the  dnigonnades,  and  banishments  of 
Louis  XIV., and  the  disgustingsensualitiesofthe  court  of  Louis  XV., 
w’licrc  might  be  seen,  during  the  ascendancy  of  Madame  du  Harry, 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  attending  the  toilet  of  the 
monarch’s  harlot,  and  jostling  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
}>rescnting  her  stockings,  and  handing  her  slippers.  We  almost 
doubt  w  hether  open  inlidclity  would  not  have  been  some  degrees 
better  than  such  religion.  In  fact,  the  ])roHigacy  of  the  clergy 
in  France  had  long  been  beyond  conception — the  working  men, 
the  cures,  only  excepted;  and  the  religion  which  the  philosopher 
endeavoured  to  destroy — it  was  not  Christianity — was  little 
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better  in  its  practical  effects  than  none.  A  peat  part  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Revolution  has  been  attributed  to  the  infidelity 
or  atheism  of  the  people ;  we  shall  show  presently,  from  his¬ 
torical  facts,  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  cause,  liobes- 
j)icrre,  even  in  his  hottest  career  of  murder,  not  only  avowed 
ids  belief  in  a  Supreme  Reiner,  but  actually  restored  his  worship 
— such  as  it  was.  If  the  jdiilosophers  had  never  existed,  the 
Revolution  would  not  have  been  less  certain,  (though  it  might 
have  been  deferred,)  nor  less  bloody  when  it  came;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  principally  ])romoted  it  appears  to  us  to 
be,  that  they  taught  men  to  think  (whether  right  or  wrong  is  not 
just  now  the  question)  and  to  perceive  that  they  had  a  rifjht  to 
think  for  themselves ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  inindcal  to  des- 
|H)tism,  either  civil  or  religious,  than  this. 

The  greatly  increasing  numbers  of  the  privileged  classes  might 
also  tend  to  accelerate  the  Revolution,  not  only  as  they  added  to 
the  burdens  of  the  peo])lc,  but  as  numbers  of  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  power  and  resources  of  the  monarchy,  must  remain 
unprovided  for,  either  by  employments  or  sinecures,  find  who 
were  therefori'  re.ady  to  further  any  changes  by  which  their 
fortunes  might  be  mended.  Numbers  of  such  men  figured  in 
the  Revolution. 

We  have  said  that  the  American  war  produced  an  effect  on 
the  asjiect  of  things  in  France.  It  did  so  in  two  ways — by 
greatly  increasing  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  state,  and  by 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  for  promoting  that  state  of 
things  at  home  which  they  had  witnessed  and  admired  abroad. 
Here  again  the  soil  was  prepared  for  the  seed  which  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  receive.  La  Fayette  also  had  returned  to  France  full 
of  admiration  of  libertv,  and  equality,  and  imagining  himself 
the  regenerator  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  he  was  ])laced 
at  the  liead  of  the  army.  There  is  another  consideration  also, 
which,  it  is  justly  remarked,  might  have  induced  the  soldiery  to 
join  the  tieople — that  is,  the  kind  of  outlawry  to  which  they,  ns 
well  as  the  |>eople,  were  condemned.  Not,  of  course,  that  any¬ 
thing  could  l)e  required  of  them  beyond  their  service  to  the 
king,  nor  could  they  be  liable  to  be  ground  by  taxes;  but  many 
ot  them  were  ot  resi>ectable  tamilies  of  the  middle  classes ;  yet 
such  was  the  broad  line  drawn  between  them  and  the  privileged 
orders,  that  it  was  imjiossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  rise  bevond 
the  ranks ;  whatever  their  talents,  merit,  or  length  of  service, 
they  could  never  hope  for  promotion.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
no  man  who  was  not  noble,  by  at  least  four  descents,  could  hold 
the  rank  of  C  aptain.  Whether  this  precise  regulation  was  in 
force  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
rule  as  to  nobility  was  more  strictly  enforced  than  ever,  perhaps 
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tor  the  cause  to  which  we  have  alluded — tlie  great  increase  of 
the  privileged  classes.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that 
the  soldiery  should  be  willing  to  advance  a  inoveinent,  which 
would  thrown  open  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  generally,  a  way  of  rising  in  the  world — the  only  one 
that  they  conld  ever  hope  for.  Thus  it  w^as  that  an  absurd  and 
vicious  system  of  government  had  nnited  against  it  every  class 
of  society  hut  the  two  which  profited  by  it,  and  which  were, 
from  their  follies  and  their  vices,  the  least  able  to  uphold  it. 

The  ruinous  w'ars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  his  successor  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Regency),  wdiich  had 
entirely  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  must  also  be 
taken  into  the  account. 

So  much  for  the  caifSf^Sy  remote  and  proximate,  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  One  of  its  greatest  errors,  ancl  which  entailed  upon  it 
the  greatest  odium  under  which  it  labours,  was  the  bringing 
back  of  the  king  and  his  family  from  Varennes  w  hen  they  were 
attempting  to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  stated  to  Air.  O’AIeara  in  after  days,  who 
j)ublishcd  it  in  his  ‘  Voice  from  St.  Helena.’  What  ought  they 
to  have  done,  said  the  ex-Emperor,  when  they  found  the  king 
at  Varennes,  attempting  to  escape  from  France,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  frontiers, — clearly,  they  should  have  let 
him  go.  They  might  then  have  declared  the  throne  vacant  by 
his  flight,  and  have  established  their  re})nblic  without  attaching 
to  it  the  odium  of  royal  blood. 

French  w  riters  of  a  later  date  have  endeavoured  to  charge  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution  on  the  no) lies  and  clergy  exclusively, 
and  to  exonerate  the  people  ;  and  w  riters  on  this  side  the  ('hannel, 
in  their  turn,  have  accused  the  people  only,  and  have,  moreover, 
attributed  the  enormities  which  they  committed  to  the  influence  of 
inlidelily  and  atheism. 

On  all  these  points  we  differ  with  them.  All  history  shows, 
as  the  author  of  the  w^ork  before  us  remarks,  and  no  one 
ac(|uainted  with  the  history  of  France  can  doubt  it,  that  the 
national  character  has  always  been  essentially  sanguinary,  and 
that  clergy,  nobles,  and  people,  have  in  this  respect  been 
<|uitc  alike.  Many  are  the  periods  in  their  history,  in  which 
atrocities  as  great,  or  greater  than  those  of  the  Revolution, 
have  been  perpetrated  by  each  and  all  of  these  orders,  showing, 
as  we  conceive,  that  no  one  })art  of  the  nation  can  be  singled 
out  as  more  blameworthy  than  the  others ;  and  that  no  one  mode 
of  thinking  on  religious  subjects  has,  more  than  any  other, 
restrained  or  stimulated  their  thirst  of  blood. 

For  historical  proof  of  this,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  accounts  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Jaerjuerie,  in 
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the  roign  of  King  John ;  and  to  those  of  the  fends  between  the 
Armiignacs  and  Biirgnndians,  in  the  time  of  ('harlos  VI.,  in 
which  all  orders  of  the  nation  were  engaged,  and  in  which  sucli 
crimes  were  perpetratcnl,  as  throw  the  most  glaring  atrocities  of 
the  Uevolntion  completely  into  shade.  To  shew  that  no  modes  of 
thinking,  as  regards  religion,  could  make  the  nation  at  the  lime 
of  the  Uevolntion  worse  than  it  always  had  been,  we  merely  direct 
attention  to  the  wholesale  extermination  of  the  Protestants  by 
Trancis  I.,  who  destroyed  two  whole  towns,  murdering  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sending  the  survivors  to  the  galleys; 
to  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew  by  Charles  IX. ;  and  the 
ilragonnades  and  proscriptions  of  l-iouis  XIV. ;  all  of  which  were 
perpetrated  in  the  name,  not  of  atheism,  but  of  religion,  and  by 
men  who  professed  to  glory  in  the  name  of  (Hiristians. 

The  best  and  greatest  of  the  English  nation  had  hailed  with 
joy  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  its  despotism;  little  expecting,  of  course,  what  was 
to  follow.  Perhaps  there  was  no  one  kingdom  upon  earth  in 
which  the  sudden  disruption  of  existing  social  ties  was  likely  to 
be  followed  by  such  tremendous  consei^ucnces.  Had  things  con¬ 
tinued  as  they  were  at  first,  and  hail  the  first  men  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  remained  in  power,  the  result  might  have  been  different ; 
but  when  they  retired,  and  their  places  were  seized  by  noisy,  and 
furious,  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  their  ruin  came  apace,  and 
the  end  was,  as  in  similar  cases  it  generally  has  been — a  military 
despotism.  We  are  no  constitution-makers,  like  the  Abbe 
Sieyes ;  but  it  certainly  appears  to  us,  that  of  all  the  nations  of 
Euro|H',  the  French  are  the  least  fitted  for  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  ‘  fierce  democracy’  of  Athens,  with  all  their  levity 
luid  all  their  violence,  were  lambs  compared  with  Frenchmen ;  nor 
can  we  conceive  of  any  government  without  a  dash  of  despotism 
in  it,  that  could  consolidate  or  keep  in  order  such  materials. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  great  events  which  were  ptissing  at 
this  iH'riod  in  India,  and  to  the  career  of  the  two  extraordinary 
men  by  whom  our  eastern  empire  was  founded  and  established ; 
we  allude,  of  course,  to  VAiyc  and  Warren  Hastings. 

1  o  detail  the  courses  of  these  great  men  would  be  to  give  the 
history  of  British  India  during  their  administration,  which,  of 
course,  we  cannot  do.  Of  Lord  Clive  nothing  in  a  public  sense 
is  known  previous  to  the  capture  of  Madnis  in  174G,  by  the 
french  ailiniral  La  Bourdonnaye,  where  Clive,  among  others, 
wivs  taken  prisoner.  He  had  been  sent  out  to  India  as  a  writer, 
but  the  i>en  was  not  the  weapon  which  his  nature  fitted  him  to 
\>  ield.  He  apjX'ars  to  have  been  born  a  soldier,  and  his  pugna¬ 
cious  pi o|>ensities  manifested  themselves  at  a  very  early  period. 

An  abstract  love  of  fighting,  however,  which  may  be  merely  a 
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matter  of  taste,  does  not  constitute  a  general;  but  Clive  had  a 
clearness  of  head,  a  lirmness  of  mind,  a  promptitude  and  self- 
confidence  in  military  matters,  which  made  liim,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  a  great  commander.  Nor  were  the  good  (pialitics  of  the 
heart  wanting,  of  which  his  kindness  and  generosity  to  his  family 
and  friends  furnish  snflicient  })root‘  The  j)rincipal  failings  of 
his  youthful  character  appear  to  have  been  *  impatience  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  an  impracticable  firmness’ — that  is,  obstinacy — and  a 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  soul,  which,  we  tear,  were  greatly  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  ai)ont  his  final  catastrophe,  lie  aj)pears 
ti)  have  been  subject  to  a  deep  degree  of  constitutional  melan¬ 
choly,  and  on  one  occasion  made  an  attempt  o)i  his  own  life.  At 
this  time  he  was  (piite  young,  and  in  no  way  connected  with 
public  art’airs,  whicli  circumstance  ought  in  faiuicss  to  he  borne  in 
mind,  when  looking  at  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  his  ene¬ 
mies  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  the  operation  of  an  evil  con¬ 
science.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  Madras,  he,  with  others,  gave 
his  parole,  but  the  commandant  of  Pondicherry,  Dupleix,  having 
broken  the  terms  which  Jai  Bourdonnaye  had  granted,  (’live 
escaped  to  Fort  St.  David.  At  the  attack  of  Pondicherry 
(by  Admiral  Boscawen)  he  first  distinguished  himself,  and 
afterwards,  more  brilliantly,  at  Arcot.  In  17o3  he  came  to 
England,  but  returned  to  India  in  175o.  After  the  capture  of 
(Iheriah,  and  other  operations,  (kilcutta  was  retaken  from 
Snraj-u-Dowlah,  of  black-hole  notoriety,  who  was  forced  to 
make  peace ;  having  afterwards  (piarrelled  again  with  the 
English,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Plassey  took  place,  which  es¬ 
tablished  the  fame  ofC-live,  .and  from  which,  when  he  w.as  raised 
to  the  peerage,  he  took  one  of  his  titles.  Suraj^-u-Dowlah  wjus 
afterwards  deposed,  and  Meer  Jatlicr  raised  to  the  ^lusnud,  who, 
of  course,  became  eventually  the  mere  crc.ature  of  the  ('ompany. 
It  was  during  the  transactions  which  led  to  this  dejmsition — for 
it  was  etfected  in  a  great  measure  by  intrigue — that  the  affair  of 
Omichund  took  place,  which  was  afterwards  brought  forward  .as 
one  of  the  charges  against  Jiord  (Mive.  This  man  was  a  Hindu 
seit,  banker,  or  money-lender,  immensely  rich,  and  employed 
by  Suraj-n-l)owlah  ;  he  had  entered  into  the  scheme  for  de¬ 
throning  that  prince,  but  a  little  before  it  w.as  to  have  been 
put  in  execution,  he  threatened  to  disclose  the  whole  ])lan, 
unless  the  English  would  guarantee  to  him  the  sum  of  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees — about  £3()(),()0().  With  this  enormous  demand 
It  was  impossible  to  comply,  yet  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  would 
Inivc  devoted  to  a  cruel  and  inevitable  death  all  the  English 
within  the  power  of  Snraj,  lus  well  as  most  of  his  own  principal 
oflicers — for  he  appears  to  have  been  much  hated — of  whom 

•  Sir  J.  Malcolm  spells  this  name  *  Sujah.' 
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Moor  Jaffier,  his  ilcstincd  successor,  was  one.  It  became  neces- 
siiry,  therefore,  bv  some  means  to  silence  the  old  seit ;  and  a 
iictitioiis  treaty  Wiv<  drawn  up,  ]niqK>rtin"  to  \yo  that  at^reed  \\\\m 
with  Meer  Jather,  by  which  the  sum  demanded  by  Omichiiiul 
w’as  st'curcd  to  him,  while  the  real  treaty  contained  no  stipula¬ 
tion  of  the  kind.  The  sudden  discovery  of  this  fraud  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  had  such  an  efrect  on  Oiuichund,  that 
he  fell  inimeiliately  into  a  fit,  and  during;  the  two  remaining 
years  of  his  life  never  reeovered  the  full  use  ot  his  faculties; 
i)efore  that  time  he  had  been  remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  his 
intellect.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  this  transaction  Lord  (’live 
had  acted  with  the  full  consent  of  Admiral  Watson  and  the 
council.  Soon  after  he  was  made  Governor  of  Bengal.  Having 
re  pulsed  Sihah  Zada,  who  had  inviuled  the  territories  of  Meer 
Jattier,  and  established  the  latter  in  his  government,  he  received 
from  him  a  jaghire — a  grant  of  lands,  or  in  this  instance,  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  lands — which  were  fanned  by  the  C’ompany 
at  (hdcutta,  amounting  in  value  to  £ d0,(>00  a  year.  This  grant 
was  aftei^variLs  disputed  in  England,  though  at  that  time  there 
w’jis  no  law'  ti>  prevent  the  servants  of  the  (\)mpany  from  re¬ 
ceiving  presents.  In  1760,  (’live  again  returned  to  England, 
where  he  quarrelled  with  one  Sullivan,  at  that  time  the  leading 
man  at  the  India  House,  of  whom  anon.  In  1765,  he  again 
assumed  the  government  of  Bengal,  where  he  accpiired  for  the 
Company  the  Huannee  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  himself,  reformed  the  civil  service.  In  1767,  he 
resigned,  and  returned  finally  to  England,  having  secured  on  linn 
foundations  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  raised  them  from 
a  si't  of  merchant  adventurers  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
power.  For  his  rcw’anl,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  charges, 
which  were  brought  tigainst  him  by  the  before-mentioned  Mr. 
Sullivan,  whose  name  will  he  floated  dow  n  to  posterity  by  being 
attached  to  (’live’s,  like  a  barnacle  to  a  man-of-war,  and  his  friends, 
the  Bengal  men,  as  they  were  termed — friends  and  dependants, 
who  had  been  sent  to  India  by  Sullivan  and  others,  but  w  ho  had 
been  prevented  from  accumulating  riches  by  ]dundering  the 
country,  in  cousiMpiencc  of  the  unsparing  reforms  which  (’live  had 
instituted.  I  he  nature  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
the  completeness  with  which  he  refuted  them,  may  be  judged  of  hv 
the  following  s|>ecimen.  The  fourth  charge  ran  as  follows ; — ‘  A 
mono|H>ly  ot  sidt,  In'tel,  ami  tobacco,  and  other  commoilitics; 
which  (H'casioned  the  late  famine.’  ‘How,’  said  Clive,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  house,  ‘a  monopoly  of  salt,  betel,  and  tobacco, 
in  the  years  1765  and  1766,  could  occasioti  a  want  of  rain  and 
a  JM'nrcity  of  rice  in  the  year  1770,  is  past  mjf  compreht^nsiou' 

1  he  house  acMpiitted  him.  All  that  his  enemies  could  obtain 
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\v;ls  a  vote  that  ho  had,  at  certain  times,  and  from  certain 
]H'rsons  specitied, received  sums  of  money  amonntini^  to 
when  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  vote  the  wonls,  that  ‘  in  so 
doinjx  he  did  ahnse  the  powers  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  to 
the  evil  example  t>f  the  servants  of  the  pnhiic,’  the  house 
almost  imanimonslv  n'iected  the  motion  ;  and  immediatelv,  anil 
almost  hv  acclamation,  passed  another  vote,  that  ‘  at  the  same 
time  he  had  rendered  urivat  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country.** 

The  honourable  acipiittal  of  this  extraonlinary  man,  whom  we 
hclicve  to  have  been  innocent  of  the  crimes  so  lavishly  imputed 
to  him,  is  douhiv  grateful  when  we  consider  the  paltry  motives 
which  originateil  the  proceedinixs  against  him,  namely,  private 
revenge,  and  mercantile  rapacity,  lie  had  robbed,  they  said, 
and  plundered,  the  native  princes  of  India,  and  therefore  it  was 
fit  that  he  should  disgorge  the  sj>oil.  Hut  was  that  spoil  to  be 
returned  to  those  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested?  ()  no!  by 
no  means ;  it  must  be  returiied  to  the  (\>mpany  !  What  had 
the  (\>mpauy  to  do  w  ith  it  ?  If  it  were  indeed  obtained  by  rob- 
berv.  the  former  owners  were  the  rightful  claimants.  If  fairlv 
obtained,  w  ith  the  free  w  ill  of  the  donors,  it  was  the  property  of 
his  lordshij),  and  of  no  one  else.  Kither  way,  the  claim  of  the 
('oiupany  was  a  dishonest  (ietion,  and  such  the  house  apjH'ars 
to  have  thought  it.  The  ('ompany  took  care  to  keep  their 
share  of  the  plunder,  that  is,  the  territory,  and  have  it  to 
tins  day. 

'riiongh  his  enemies,  how'cver,  had  failed  to  rnin  him  in  one 
way,  they  had  done  it  in  another.  His  high  spirit  had  been 
wrung  and  tortured  by  the  suspicions  wliieh  were  east  upon  him 
and  the  proceedings  to  w  hich  ho  had  been  subjected.  'The  wbole 
press,  almost,  had  sided  with  his  accusers;  nothing  was  believed 
on  his  side,  nothing  was  disbelieved  on  theirs.  His  health  had 
bi*en  broken  by  long  exertion  of  body  and  mind  in  a  trving 
elimate;  his  liver  was  greatly  deranged ;  he  was  tormented  by 
gall  stones,  and  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  (pian- 
tities  of  opium.  He  went  to  tbe  Continent,  and  to  other  places, 
but  returned  worse  than  he  went.  At  length  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  ]>aroxysm  of  his  old  complaint ;  on  the  second 
day  of  the  attack,  getting  worse,  he  took  an  unnsuall^  large 
dose  of  o])ium,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  his  sulferings;  it  tailed  of 
its  ]woper  etfeet,  and,  of  course,  increased  the  misery  of  his 
body,  and  the  excitement  of  his  mind;  and  in  this  state  he  ter¬ 
minated  his  own  existence,  on  the  22nd  of  Novembi  r,  1774,  at 
the  eoinparatively  early  age  of  forty-nine. 

Malice  pursneil  him  even  in  his  grave:  it  was  asserted  that  he 
•  Sir  .t.  Mulcolm,  v.  iii.,  pa. 
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tlcstroycil  himself  from  remorse  of  conscience;  and  two  ])hysi. 
eians,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  tliat  his  mind  was  affected 
from  the  state  of  his  bodily  health,  were  absolutely  hooted  down. 
Nothing,  however,  was  proved  against  him  ;  and  here  we  must 
l>eg  our  readei's  to  recal  to  their  recollection  our  former  state¬ 
ment,  that  once  before,  in  the  prime  of  life,  before  he  entered 
upon  his  public  course,  from  sheer  constitutional  melancholy, 
he  had  attempted  suicide.  Let  us  not  judge  him  harshly: 
it  will  be  wiser  and  worthier  to  content  ourselves  with  wishing, 
that  f/T  may  never  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  such  accumu¬ 
lated  temptation. 

Warren  Hastings  was  descended  from  a  noble,  but  decayed 
family,  and  was  born  Cth  December,  1732.  The  very  commenee- 
menrof  his  life  took  place  under  somewhat  unusual  circumstances, 
for  his  father  had  very  imprudently  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  was  no  more  than  seventeen  when  his  son  was  born,  who,  like 
('live,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  distinguished  himself; 
l)ut  his  uncle  dying,  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  more  distant  rela¬ 
tive,  connected  with  the  India  House,  who  sent  him  out  to  India 
as  a  writer.  In  the  war  Jigainst  Snraj-u-Dowlah,  he  servetl  as  a 
volunteer.  Afterwards,  his  abilities  having  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  su])eriors,  he  was  sent  to  the  cotirt  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  where  he  conducted  many  delicate  affairs  with  great 
discretion.  Here  he  discovered  that  the  srant  of  their  territories 
to  the  Company  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  title  to  them  de- 
|K'nded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  nabob  for  the  time  being ; 
anil  he  succeeded  in  rendering  to  the  Company  the  important 
service  of  procuring  for  them  a  new  grant  in  perpetuity.  Sub- 
stMpiently  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the  just  claims  of  Meer  Cossim,  and 
considered  the  proceedings  against  him  as  highly  disgraceful — as 
l)eyond  all  doubt  they  were.  After  the  rupture  with  Meer 
(h>ssim,  Mr.  Hastinj^  returned  to  England  in  1764.  He  had 
realized  a  moderate  fortune ;  a  good  part  of  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  persons  in  India  to  whom  he 
had  intrusted  it.  He  was  neither  a  lover  of  money,  nor,  it  should 
seem,  a  giKKl  manager  of  it.  Irom  all  these  causes  his  affairs 
became  embarrassed,  and  he  made  known  his  desire  of  returning 
to  India.  At  first  his  application  appears  to  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful;  but  having  been  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis,  on  the  system  of  government  pursued  by  the  Company  in 
India,  his  clear  and  masterly  views  drew  upon  him  the  regard 
both  of  the  minister  and  court  of  dircctoi*s,’  and  he  was  aiipointcd, 
m  the  inter  of  1,68,  to  the  oflice  of  second  in  council  at  lort 
St.  (icorgc,  (Madriis.  )  In  1761)  he  returned  to  India,  and  it  was 
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Oil  his  outward  voyapjc  that  the  strange  events  oeciirred  which 
led  to  his  second  marriage. 

On  board  the  vessel  in  which  lie  sailed,  he  found  a  German 
family,  consisting  of  the  Ihiron  Imhoff',  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
The  lady  being  an  accomplished  and  very  fiuscinating  woman, 
Mr.  Hastings  became  strongly  attached  to  her;  and  the  affection 
proving  mutual,  a  house  was  provided  for  the  baron’s  family  at 
Madras,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  who  became  a  constant  visitor;  and  a 
suit  for  a  divorce  was  immediately  instituted  by  the  Baroness  in 
the  Franconian  courts,  the  Baron  consenting,  and  Hastings  sup- 
jilyiug  the  means.  After  some  years,  a  favourable  decree  was 
obtained,  and  the  Baron  returned  to  CJcrmany  with  money 
enough  to  purchase  an  estate,  leaving  liis  wife  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  throwing  his  two  sons  into  the  bargain.  The  lady  became 
the  wife  of  the  Governor-General,  and  in  that  capacity,  at  least, 
was  irreproachable.  We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  objec- 
lionablc  passages  in  the  whole  career  of  Hastings,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  meets  with  the  uncjualificd  ajiprobation  of  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Cileig. 

The  case  of  Nuncomar,  the  celebrated  Hindu  financier,  who 
was  hanged  for  forgery,  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  most 
insisted  on  to  the  detriment  of  Hastings.  This  Nuncomar  wius 
his  bitter  enemy,  because  he  had  appointed  iVIahomed  licza 
Khan  to  the  post  of  financier,  which  Nuncomar  had  coveted  ; 
and  under  the  auspices  of  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson, 
and  Sir  Philip  (then  Mr.)  Francis,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  council,  was  bringing  forward  charges  of  corruption  against 
llie  Governor,  which,  if  not  averted,  must  have  crushed  him. 
Ill  the  midst  of  his  proceeding  Nuncomar  was  arrested  for  the 
forgery  of  a  deed  committed  some  years  before,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  executed,  iu  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the  council 
to  save  him.  Mr.  Glcig,  who  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
would  have  his  hero  immaculate,  accounts  for  his  non-interference 
iu  favour  of  the  culprit,  by  asserting  that  the  power  of  jiardon 
lay  with  the  majority  of  the  council,  who  on  all  occasions 
thwarted  and  opposed  the  Governor.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  general  conviction  that  Hastings  himself  had 
oru filiated  the  jiroceeding,^  though  it  was  ostensibly  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  a  native;  and  secondly,  though  we  are  not  deep  iu 
Indian  affairs,  we  believe  that  the  judge  only,  who  was  then  iri- 
dependent  of  the  council,  could  have  ])ardoiicd  the  criminal ;  if 
the  council  could  have  done  it,  we  believe,  from  their  known 
animosity  to  Hastings,  that  they  would.  It  was  certainly  hard, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  to  hang  a  man  under  Fnglish  law,  for 

•  lie  denied  it,  however,  in  Unrpialificd  terms,  at  tlie  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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tliat  which  iu  his  own  country  was  not  a  capital  crime ;  and 
under  wliat,  in  his  individual  ease,  wiis,  moreover,  an  ex  post 
facto  law :  hut  nothing  less  would  have  saved  the  Governor.  The 
culpahility  apj>cars  to  lie  between  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah 
linj)cy,  who  was  on  all  occasions  his  thorough-going  friend. 

Ncitiier  delicacy,  difficulty,  nor  doubt,  can  attach  to  the  ease 
of  the  Begums  of  Oude.  From  the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  the 
defence  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  and  other  causes,  immense 
demands  were  being  made  upon  the  Company’s  resources, 
which  were  completely  exhausted.  But  money  must  be  had, 
the  only  cpicstion  wiis,  from  whenee  ?  The  nabob  of  Oude  had 
been  taken  under  the  Com})any’s  protection,  and  of  course  was 
greatly  in  their  debt ;  the  screw,  therefore,  must  be  put  on  him : 
but  English  rapacity  and  his  own  ])rofusion  had  ruined  him  ;  he 
had  no  money :  no  matter,  the  two  Begums,  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  had.  He  had  attempted  to  plunder  them  himself, 
and  they  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  English  government  for 
protection,  which,  on  certain  conditions,  which  the  Begums 
fulfdlcd,  had  guaranteed  to  them,  by  solemn  treaty,  the  possession 
of  their  projK'rty.  It  was  this  property,  so  guaranteed,  that 
Hastings  resolved  to  seize.  Pretexts,  however,  were  neces¬ 
sary.  Spoliation  by  the  strong  hand,  merely,  would  have  com¬ 
promised  what  Hastings  and  Ins  coadjutors,  in  the  ardour  of  an 
imagination  whieli  led  them  to  give  to  airy  nothing  an  existence 
and  a  name,  had  denominated  ‘  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the 
council.’  C’hargcs  were  therefore  brought  against  the  jmor  old 
ladies,  which,  in  themselves,  could  not  be  proved ;  and  which, 
had  they  been  truth  itsedf,  would  have  formed  no  justilication  for 
the  ‘  honourable  and  reputable’  governor  and  council.  These 
charges  the  council  proved  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction  :  the 
resilience  of  the  Begums  was  taken — no  treasure  was  discovered — 
but  they  found  the  treasurers,  who  knew  nothing.  A\dth  them 
it  Wivs  resolved  to  try  the  elfeet  of  oriental  means ;  they  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  imprisoned,  starved,  and  tortured^  on  the  calculation  (!) 
that,  it  they  were  as  ignorant  as  they  said  they  were,  their 
mistresses  would  be  so  tar  moved  by  their  sufferings  as  to  give 
up  tiic  treasures  ot  tlieir  own  accord.  This  calculation  proved 
to  Ikj  correct  the  Indian  princesses  had  hearts,  though  Hastings 
had  none ;  and  iu  the  course  of  twelve  months,  during  which 
process  continued,  they  were  plundered  of  uj)wards  of 
a  million  and  a  ijuarter  sterling ;  their  lands  were  taKcn  from 
them,  and  they  themselves,  for  anything  that  ai)i)cars  to  the 
contrary,  w*ere  reduced  to  poverty. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  that  Hastings  himself  was  not  implicated  in 
the  ti  ansae t ion,  though  the  poor  sufferers  were  made  to  believe 
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SO ;  for  his  own  letters  to  Mr.  Middleton,  his  agent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  are  extant,  in  which  he  accuses  him  of  being  *  chicken- 
iiearted,  too  much  moved  by  the  tears  of  two  old  women,’  ike. 
There  is,  as  we  conceive,  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  would 
venture  to  express  his  approbation  of  this  transaction — that  one 
is  Mr.  Gleig.  We  woulcl  not  ^judge  harshly  of  a  man  who  finds 
himself  so  harassed  by  difficulties,  that  to  stand  still  is  impossible, 
while  to  retrograde  would  be  utter  ruin,  and  to  go  on  a  moral 
delinciuency.  VVe  know,  also,  that  the  statesman  is  often  unfa¬ 
vourably  placed  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties,  and  every¬ 
thing  with  him  occasionally  gives  way  to  political  necessity.  So 
inucli  is  this  the  case,  that  a  different  code  of  morals  is  virtually, 
and,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  applied  to  the  practices  of  public 
and  of  private  life.  Over  mere  ]>olitical  delinquency  the  mantle 
of  political  morality  is  stretched,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is 
tolerably  clastic,  but  there  arc  extremes  to  wliich,  even  in  poli¬ 
tical  transactions,  a  statesman  cannot  go  without  placing  himself 
])cyond  the  reach  of  even  that  large  protection  ;  proving  that 
his  aberrations  arc  not  more  the  vices  of  his  station  than  the 
errors  of  his  heart. 

It  was  doubtless  the  wish  of  the  ministry  to  take  the  patronage 
ami  government  of  India  into  their  own  hands;  and^thc  appoint¬ 
ment  of  four  commissioners,  three  of  whom  w'crc  totally  inimical 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  opposed  his  measures  at  every  point,  wiis 
the  commencement  of  their  ])lan — the  forced  resignation  of  the 
Governor-General  being  probably  their  first  object.  Of  these 
three  malcontents.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  most  ileserving  of 
notice;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ])ass  him  by  without  some 
remark,  as  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  the  plausibility  of 
his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  has  invested 
him  with  an  additional  interest,*  His  enmity  to  Hastings  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  political  but  personal,  and  that  to  an 
intense  degree.  The  wound  which  he  received  in  his  duel  with 
the  Governor*  General  was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  return  to 

•  As  we  l»ave  no  room  for  sayinpr  wliat  we  wished  on  this  subject,  we  will 
just  relate  an  anecdote,  not  generally  known,  but  which  we  know  to  be  au¬ 
thentic.  At  a  party  at  the  lute  Lord  Holland’s,  at  which,  among  many  others, 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  were  present.  Lady  Holland  re¬ 
quested  the  latter  gentleman  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  Sir  Philip,  whe¬ 
ther  he  really  were  Junius  or  not.  Mr.  K.  accordingly,  watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  addressed  him  with,  ‘  Will  you.  Sir  Philip,  allow  me  to  ;isk  you  one 
tpiestion?’  Sir  Philip  drew  himself  up,  placed  his  hands  on  his  sides,  and 
answered  in  a  somewhat  menacing  tone,  *  At  your  peril,  sir!’  *  Well,  Mr. 
Rogers,*  said  Lady  Holland,  some  time  after,  *  is  Sir  Philip  Junius?* 
*  Madam,*  replied  the  poet,  *  I  can  only  say,  that  if  he  is  Junius  at  all,  he 
must  be  Junius  Dmtus/ 
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Europe;  aiul  ll»c  prosecution  of  the  latter  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  carried  forward  ]>rineipally  by  means  of  his  information  and 
assistance.  1  le  was  a  first-rate  hater. 

Tlie  im|>eaehment  of  Hastings,  as  every  one  knows,  after  cn- 
duriiif^  for  more  than  seven  veal's,  terminated  in  his  accpiittal. 
More  elastic  in  his  mental  constitution  than  ]^ord  Clive,  he  docs 
not  apiK'ar  to  have  sutfered  greatly  in  health  or  spirits  hy  the 
]>roeess ;  hut  his  means  were  ruined.  His  fortune  was  not  remark- 
ahle  for  his  times  and  opportunities;  from  a  residence  of  thirty 
years  in  India,  during  thirteen  of  which  he  had  been  (iovernor- 
(^eueral,  he  returned  with  a  fortune  of  not  more  than  £130,000, 
a  far  smaller  sum  than  Franeis  had  aecumulated  in  six  years;  and 
the  ex|>enscs  of  his  living,  and  the  costs  of  his  long  trial,  had 
dissipated  all.  The  Company,  liowevcr,  appreciating  his  great 
services,  would  have  paid  the  expenses  of  liis  trial,  and  settled 
.£5000  a  ycjir  on  him  for  life ;  but,  for  some  inscrutable  reason  or 
other,  Pitt  thought  proper  to  interfere  and  jirevcnt  the  arrange¬ 
ment:  from  what  motive — excepting  the  ‘potcntiie  sacra  fames,’ 
which  was  the  master-passion  of  his  mind,  and  which  would  not 
willingly  suffer  others  to  regulate  even  their  own  affairs,  if  they 
were  of  sufticient  importance  to  be  worth  his  intcrfbrencc — it  is 
dirticult  to  sa^’.  It  was  finally  settled  by  voting  to  Hastings  a 
sum  of  £4000  a  year,  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  from 
Midsummer,  1785;  and  a  loan  of  £50,000  for  eighteen  years, 
without  interest.  He  survived  the  term  of  the  annuity,  and  the 
grant  was  prolonged  for  the.  time  of  his  natural  life,  lie  retired 
to  Daylesford,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  had  re-])iir- 
ehased,  and  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1818.  By  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence,  his  old  coadjutor 
and  sworn  foe,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  departed  this  life  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  aged  seventy-eight.* 

On  a  dispjissionate  view  of  the  subject,  wc  think  it  must  he 
obvious  that  each  of  these  great  men  was  placed  in  a  verv  unen¬ 
viable  position ;  and  that  many  of  their  difficulties,  and  conse- 
ipiently  ot^  their  actions,  arose  out  of  the  uncontrollable  circum¬ 
stances  ot  the  ease,  kor  what  pui'jKisc  were  they  sent  out? 
I’crtaiuly  to  preserve  India  to  the  Company  and  the  nation ; 
and,  hiul  they  not  done  so,  they  might  have  been  impeached  for 
losing  it.  //,  therefore,  India  was,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  preserved, 
it  follows  ot  course  that  they  must  shrink  from  no  step  that  was 
necessary  to  preserve  it.  So  that,  as  regarded  the  end  in  view, 
thev  were  not  free  agents,  and  only^  such,  to  a  limited  extent, 
with  res|>cct  to  means.  Distant  as  they  were  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  under  nnIioiu  they  acted,  it  was  impossible  to  wait  for  orders 
in  any  emergency ;  all  that  could  therefore  be  rccpiircd  of  them 

*  Annual  Biography. 
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Nvju<,  to  aol  lh(i  consent  of  the  supreme  council :  doing  this, 
they  were,  in  common  fairness,  to  he  held  blameless ;  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Clive.  In  the  deposition  of  Siiraj-ii-Dowlah, 
and  the  substitution  of  Meer  Jaftier  in  his  place,  including  the 
transaction  by  which  the  double-dealing  villain,  Omichiincl,  was 
ovcr-rcached,  he  acted  with  the  consent  of  Admiral  Watson  and 
the  council;  and  this,  \\c  believe,  w^as  the  most  questionable 
transaction  in  which  his  lordship  was  engaged.  Hastings  was 
even  more  unfortunatelv  circumstanced.  With  a  council  that 
tlnvartcd  him  on  every  occasion,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
act  on  his  personal  responsibility ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  the 
risk.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  did  not,  that  events  were  brought  to  so  early  and 
satisfactory  a  conclusion :  as  one  head  and  one  will  must  always 
be  better  iii  an  exigency  than  divided  counsels,  and  consequently 
nugatory  action.  There  wiis,  however,  one  grand  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  govcrnors-general ;  ('live  was  always  in  favour  of 
peace,  and  averse  from  aggression.  Hastings  was  fond  of  war, 
and  ihe  acejuisition  of  territory  ;  we  might  have  guessed,  there¬ 
fore,  which  of  the  two  would  be  likely  to  lay  himself  most  open 
to  all  kinds  of  imputations,  and  just  so  it  happened. 

In  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  when 
(Hive  assumed  the  direction  of  their  armies,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  be  stationary.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  were 
disputing  w  ith  the  English  the  possession  of  their  settlements, 
and  to  break  their  powder,  and  that  of  the  native  princes  who 
assisted  them,  was  the  only  way  to  consolidate  our  own.  But 
unfortunately,  when  this  was  done,  a  held  wjis  opened  for 
coiKpiest  and  aggression,  which  it  required  some  virtue  not 
to  occuj)y.  ('live,  however,  had  the  moderation  to  stop  short 
of  the  boundary  to  which  he  might  have  gone.  He  consi¬ 
dered  that  an  indefinite  extent  of  conquest  would  neither  be 
justifiable  nor  beneficial  to  the  C^mipany ;  and  when  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Oude  was  at  his  mercy,  he  acted  up  to  his  convic¬ 
tions,  and  restored  it  to  its  native  prince:  not  so  Hastings,  not 
so  his  successors.  In  fact,  the  w  hole  of  our  Indian  policy,  from 
the  days  of  Warren  Hastings  to  those  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
inclusive,  has  been  most  wicked  and  abominable  ;  and,  excepting 
expediency,  ‘  the  tyrant’s  plea,’  has  been  utterly  w  ithout  excuse. 
Vet  there  is  one  consideration  in  favour  of  Hastings ;  with  all 
his  getting,  he  got  little  for  himself.  If  he  dip])cd  his  hands  in 
blood,  it  was  for  others ;  though  he  must  have  known  that  the 
stain  would  attach  itself  peculiarly  to  him.  'I'he  treatment  of 
the  two  Governors  by  the  Company  and  by  ministers,  is  not  the 
least  singular  part  of  their  adventures.  (Jhvc  was  not  the  C'om- 
pauy's  body  and  soul ;  he  confirmed  and  extended  their  authority. 
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I)ut  he  prevented  them  from  ])hindering  their  subjects — him  they 
j>erseeuted.  Ihustings  committed  all  kinds  of  ini(piity  in  their 
service ;  but  he  enlarged  their  territory,  and  filled  their  purses 
— him  they  rcwardctl.  Government  made  Clive  a  j)ecr,  and 
prosecuted  Hastings,  for  Pitt  supported  the  charges.  Poih 
parties,  we  suppose,  were  right  upon  their  own  principles,  and 
wrong  on  those  of  their  ojiponents.  The  conduct  of  both  may 
l>c  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  knights  of 
the  gold  and  silver  shield— they  looked  at  different  sides  of  the 
same  object. 


Art.  HI.  \.  A  Srrmon  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propayatiou 
of  the  (iospcl  itt  Foreign  Parts,  at  St.  Paid's,  on  Friday,  May 
1843.  By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London:  llalchard 
and  Son. 

2.  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Nos.  4,  5,  10,  11,  15,  17,  29,  54,  74.  London  :  Rivingtons. 


With  the  apostolical  succession  as  propounded  by  the  Bishoj)  of 
Norwich  we  have  no  dispute.  (Maiming  for  his  church  the 
character  of  an  apostolic  church,  he  expressly  avers  that  he  does 
so  ‘  because  her  system  is  founded  upon  those  princijilcs  and 
those  truths  delivered  by  the  apostles,  and  not  because  she  is  to 
be  traced  through  the  often  doubtful  testimony  of  contending 
traditions,  on  which  little  or  no  dependence  can  be  ])laccd.’ 
Whether  the  church  of  England  be  thus  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles  or  not,  we  leave,  but  we  readily  admit  that  to 
this  kind  of  apostolicity  we  have  no  objection.  Let  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  apostles  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  a})ostles, 
and  they  may  call  themselves,  if  they  will,  successors  of  the 
ajKistles.  To  wdiatevcr  section  of  Christ’s  church  they  belong, 
we  bid  them  ‘  God  speed.’ 

far  dirtbrent,  however,  from  this  is  the  theory  of  the  succession 
.advocated  by  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  school.  Supjiosing  their 
interpretations  to  be  authoritative,  most  disastrous,  as  we  shall 
atteiunt  to  show,  will  be  the  conseijucnces  entailed  upon  the 
ehurcii  ot  (Lak  from  their  theory,  it  appears  that  the  (Jhris- 
tian  luinistry  is  pre-eminently  an  olhcc  rc(pnring  a  personal 
transmij^ion  in  order  to  its  continuance.  No  title  to  it  can  be 
held  valid  but  such  as  has  descended  from  the  aj)ostles  by  }K‘r- 
sonal  transmission.  No  matter  how  learned  a  man  may  be,  or 
how  Nirtuous,  if  he  cannot  trace  up  his  pedigree  lineally  to  the 
ajHJstles,  he  is  no  minister  oi  (’hrisU  But  however  unlearned  he 
ma}  l)e,  or  however  vicious,  only  let  him  stand  in  a  certain  line 
o!  supjK>j^d  relationship  to  the  apostles,  and  he  is  a  minister  at 
once.  His  ecclesiastical  j>crformances  arc  all  authenticated  ;  at 
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tlicir  peril  do  llic  people  speak  of  him  but  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear.  This  is  a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  writers 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  we  proceed  to  adduce  proof  that  the 
charge  is  true. 

'J'hc  seventy-fourth  Tract  thus  states  the  case  as  to  the  actual 
successors  of  the  apostles  ; — ‘  VVe  should  })raisc  and  magnify  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  because  we  have  been  born  and  bred 
and  still  live  in  a  church  wherein  the  apostolical  line  hath 
tlirt)Ugh  all  ages  been  preserved  entire ;  there  having  been  a 
constant  succession  of  such  bishops  in  it  as  were  truly  ami  pro- 
perly  successors  to  the  apostles,  by  virtue  of  that  apostolical  im- 
j)ositiou  of  hands,  which  being  begun  by  the  apostles,  hath  been 
continued  ever  since  their  time  down  to  our  own.’ 

It  is  laid  down  in  these  authorities  of  Puseyism,  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  continues  through  ‘the  imposition  of  hands.’  VVlicrevcr 
this  has  taken  place,  there  is  ministerial  authority  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power. 

Tlic  tenth  Tract  aftbrds  a  curious  specimen  of  Puscyitc  ser- 
luonizing  to  country  congregations.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  Heads  of  a 
Week-day  Lecture  to  a  Country  (Congregation,’  and  thus  incul¬ 
cates  reverence  for  the  ])rcacher  and  his  class.  ‘  The  apostles 
had  first  s})iritual  sons,  then  spiritual  grandsons,  then  spiritual 
great-grandsons,  and  so  on  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
bishop  rules  the  church  below  ivs  Christ  rules  the  church  above. 
It  is  the  bishop  who  is  commissioned  to  make  us  clergymen 
Ciods  ministers.  1,  who  s])cak  to  you  concerning  (Jhrist,  wiis 
ordained  to  do  so  by  the  bishop.  You  must  honour  us  because 
we  are  cutrusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell — we  arc  the 
heralds  of  mercy — we  arc  the  denouncers  of  woe — we  are  far 
greater  than  the  most  powerful  of  mankind  in  our  unseen 
strength.’ 

8()  much  for  the  authority  with  w  hich  these  men  arc  invested ; 
but  let  it  be  marked  how  they  come  by  it — by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  the  bishoj)  in  ordination.  It  is  not  a  succession 
resting  upon  character  which  they  advocate,  llicrc  may  be  cha¬ 
racter,  and  there  often  is  character  of  the  choicest  kind  in  the 
men  of  the  succession,  but  the  succession  docs  not  secure  it. 
It  is  accidental  rather  than  essential ;  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  And  as  with  character,  so  with  doctrine.  It  may  be  that 
a  clergyman,  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands,  shall  be  valiant  for 
the  truth,  but  he  may  be  valiant  for  error.  No  guarantee  is 
afforded  by  apostolical  succession,  jis  taught  in  these  Tracts, 
against  heresy  or  false  doctrine.  Once  onlaiucd  by  imposition 
ot  liands,  even  though  unwittingly  on  the  part  of  the  bishop 
ordaining,  he  is  the  minister  whose  teaching  the  parish  arc 
bound  to  receive,  to  whose  ecclesiastical  authority  they  arc  re¬ 
quired  to  submit. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  (jiicslion  ut‘ 
continued  validity  in  the  offices  of  a  elergyinan,  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  his  perversion  of  the  doetrinc  of  the  divine  ^^or(l. 
He  may  pervert  it,  and  may  teaeh  a  Avhole  parish  to  pervert  it 
also,  lie  may  take  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  wrest  it  to  his  own  destruction, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  all  entrusted  to  his  care.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  not  nccessarihj  disejualified  from  demanding  attention  to  his 
teaching,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Truly,  times  are 
strangely  altered  since  Ihuil  wrote  to  the  Galatians — ‘  If  even  an 
angel  from  heaven  jircach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

‘  It  may  lx?  safely  maintained,’  says  the  fifteenth  Tract,  ‘  that 
all  the  errors  of  tlic  middle  ages  no  more  interfere  with  the 
validity  of  ordination,  received  by  our  bishops  from  those  who 
lived  licforc  the  Keformation,  than  errors  of  faith  and  conduct 
in  a  priest  interfere  with  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  received  at 
his  hands.’ 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  refemng  to  this  dogma  of  Pusey- 
isni,  that  ‘  neither  heresy,  nor  degradation,  nor  schism,  nor  the 
most  extreme  wickedness,  nor  anything  else,  can  deprive  a 
person,  once  made  a  bishop,  of  the  power  of  giving  true  orders,’ 
verv  naturally  concludes,  ‘  this  is  to  recognise  a  fearful  power, 
and  that  placed  in  the  very  worst  hands.’ 

We  arc  much  indebted  to  the  archbishop  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  spoken  out  concerning  The  Succession  as  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Oxford  Tracts.  Happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the 
traetarians  have  put  the  fact  and  the  order  of  the  succession  in 
such  a  way,  that  a  case  which  he  brings  forward  takes  them 
out  of  court.  They  say,  that  tlie  fact  of  the  succession  is  too 
notorious  to  require  proof.  ‘  Every  link  in  the  chain  is  known, 
from  8t.  Peter  to  our  present  metropolitan.  There  is  not  a 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  cliurch  of  England  at  tliis 
present  time,  who  cannot  trace  his  own  spiritual  descent  from 
Peter,’  Now  this  is  intelligible.  It  is  not  a  thing  probable,  but 
a  thing  certain.  ‘  Every  link  is  known.’  Every  bishop,  every 
priest,  every  deaeon,  can  trace  his  descent  up,  not  to  one  of  the 
a|H)slles,  or  to  another,  but  sjiecifically  to  8t.  Peter.  ‘  It  is  too 
notorious  to  re([uirc  proof.’  But  let  ns  hear  the  archbishop: 
‘  In  the  memory  of  |X'rsons  living,  there  existed  a  bishop,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  there  was  so  mucli  of  mystery  and  uncertainty, 
as  to  when  and  where  and  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained,  that 
doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  whether  he  had 
ever  Ix'en  oixlained  at  all.  And  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  such,  as  to  make  manifest  the  possibility  that  such  an  irre¬ 
gularity  had  really  taken  place.’  \N  here  is  the  certainty  now? 
Some  ol  the  existing  clergy,  in  tracing  their  way  back  to  the 
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‘spiritual  great-grandsons’  of  the  apostles,  must  of  necessity 
eouneet  themselves  with  this  bishop.  He  ordained  them.  They 
have  nothing  hut  what  they  received  at  his  hands.  Ihit  it  is 
not  certain  tliat  he  had  {iny thing  to  give.  No  matter  how  ])ro- 
hahle,  iucasmuch  as  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  was  in  the 
succession,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Mcy  are  in  the  succes¬ 
sion.  Though  it  is  in  evidence  that  they  arc  rightly  related  to 
him,  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  he  was  rightly  related  to  St.  Peter. 

‘  Probably  he  was,’  it  may  be  said.  ‘  Possibly  he  was  not,’  it 
may  he  retorted.  And  that  being  possible,  what  becomes  of  the 
pretension  that  the  personal  transmission  is  demonstrably  without 
a  tlaw.  And  then,  what  becomes  of  the  succession  itself? 
Having  asserted  its  absolute  and  invfiriable  certainty,  the  tracta- 
riaus  are  refuted  by  any  one  instance  of  uncertainty.  That  in¬ 
stances  of  uncertainty  exist,  an  authority  of  their  own  church 
declares. 

And  if  uncertainty  has  arisen  in  modern  times,  how  great 
the  probability  that  it  Wiis  constantly  arising  in  times  more 
rtMuote.  It  may  be  that  entries  of  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
are  now  made  with  due  care  and  by  the  proper  authorities ;  but 
was  it  so  through  the  middle  iiges  ?  C'an  it  be  believed  by 
any  man,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
registration  of  their  ordinations  was  infallible,  that  there  was 
no  deficiency,  no  omission,  no  mistake  ?  Why — so  igno¬ 
rant  were  the  men  on  whom  ecclesiastical  registrations  depended, 
that  they  coidd  not  in  many  cases  write  their  own  naimis ;  and 
so  unprincipled  were  they  withal,  that  the  insertion  or  non¬ 
insertion  of  an  item  in  the  genealogies  depended  on  a  sufiicient 
bribe.  Pcsides,  so  unsettled,  so  turbulent,  were  the  times,  that 
‘  the  personal  transmission’  must  constantly  have  been  endan¬ 
gered,  and  the  requisite  knowledge  must  have  been  in  jeopardy 
every  hour.  Hence  such  men  as  Prideaux  conclude,  that  for 
several  centuries  the  boasted  genealogies  of  Puseyism  are  ‘full 
of  confusion,’  and  ‘  no  certainty  is  to  be  had.’  1  lear  Archbishop 
Whately  again :  ‘  There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Christendom  who 
is  able  to  trace  up,  with  any  a])proach  to  certainty,  his  own  spi¬ 
ritual  pedigree.  If  a  bishop  luis  not  been  duly  consecrated,  or 
had  not  been  previously  rightly  ordained,  his  ordinations  arc 
null,  and  so  arc  the  ministrations  of  others  ordained  by  him,  and 
their  ordinations  onwards  without  end.  The  poisonous  taint  of 
informality,  if  it  once  creep  in,  will  spread  the  infection  of  nul¬ 
lity  to  an  indefinite  and  irremediable  extent.’  And  yet  these 
are  ‘  the  only  men  who  have  a  right  to  be  quite  sure*  that  they 
minister  iu  the  name  of  (’hrist.  Who  wonders  that  the  plausible 
iusiuuations  of  the  sceptic  have  been  originated  by  the  arrogant 
]>retensions  of  the  priest  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  the  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  sue- 
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cession.  A  case  in  point  has  recently  occurred,  with  which  wo 
are  personally  acquainted.  A  certain  clergyman,  who  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  magnity  his  office  up  to  the  vanishing  point,  was  re¬ 
cently  engaged  upon  the  matter  of  his  own  relationship  lineally 
with  ‘  the  blessed  apostle.  Saint  Peter.’  That  he  had  been  or¬ 
dained  by  a  living  l)ishop  was  tolerably  clear ;  that  the  bishop 
had  received  ordination,  and  that  duly  through  the  several  gra¬ 
dations  of  the  diaconate,  the  priesthood,  and  the  episcopate,  was 
clear  also.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ill-sustained  theory  of  ordination  to 
the  episcopate  by  three  bishops  was  in  the  present  case  acted  upon 
with  great  care.  So  far  our  country  clergyman  advanced  with 
entire  satisfaction.  Who  could  deny,  who  could  doubt,  that  he 
was  a  spiritual  great-grandson  of  the  first  bishop  ot  Rome  ? 
Well,  he  proceeded  again  from  one  progenitor  to  another,  till  at 
length  there  was  occasion  for  a  pause.  Illegitimacy  was  suspected 
— counsel  was  taken  with  those  conqietent  to  decicle.  ‘  Is  there  not 
a  flaw?*  ‘It  looks  like  it.’  ‘Ransack  the  archives  of  such  an 
office.  The  requisite  information  may  be  there.’  Those  archives 
were  ransacked,  when,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  ainhi- 
tious  presbyter,  out  comes  the  fact,  that  his  connexion  is  traced 
up  to  a  bishop  whose  ordinations  were  uncanonical,  and  so  far 
uncanonical  as  to  be  null  and  void. 

Could  the  testimony  of  the  keepei's  of  our  ecclesiastical  records 
be  obtained,  we  believe  that  a  large  number  of  similar  cases 
might  be  adduced.  We  ha])pen  to  know  that  such  examinations 
are  by  no  means  unfrccjuent,  and  that  they  are  leading  to  like 
results.  No  men  more  shrewdly  smile  at  the  boasted  certainty 
of  the  succession  than  the  functionaries  in  ecclesiastical  offices. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  every  link  is  traceable 
without  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  that  there  is  not  a  clergyman 
who  may  not  trace  his  own  spiritual  descent  from  Peter?  Ret 
every  clergyman  try. 

It  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  strangest  of  the  phenomena 
ot  i>nr  day,  that  men  of  education  and  intelligence  should  reitc- 
nite  the  assertion  so  obviously  destitute  of  proof,  that  Peter  was 
the  bishop  of  Home  especially,  as  with  him  in  this  capacity 
they  choose  specifically  to  identify  their  owm  claims.  If  he  were 
not  the  bishop  ot  Rome,  the  Puscyites,  upon  their  own  showing, 
are  not  in  the  succession  after  all.  Rut  they  have  not  ])rovcd, 
and  it  is  beyond  their  |>ower  to  prove,  that  he  wiis  the  bishop  of 
that  church,  wherefore,  their  whole  scheme  of  ‘  the  personal 
transmission’  breaks  dowm.  Not  being  proved,  it  is  practically 
disjiroved. 

It  may  be  thought  that  w’c  arc  unduly  concerned  about  this 
boastcil  succession.  It  is  objected  that  w’c  have  no  occasion,  even 
it  we  have  any  right,  to  interfere.  Disclaiming  it  for  ourselves^ 
we  arc  told  to  be  satisfied  with  our  disclaimer,  and  to  let  the 
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tiling  alone.  This  we  cannot  do.  We  reckon  ourselves  so  far 
related  to  the  guardianship  of  the  public  mind,  lus  to  be  authorized 
repeatedly  to  call  attention  to  this  most  monstrous  of  all  assump¬ 
tions,  and  to  attemjit  to  jnit  it  down.  It  is  more  than  a  theoretical 
or  speculative  error.  It  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing,  an  active  and 
energetic  source  of  dishonour  to  (iod,  and  of  delusion  and  de¬ 
struction  to  mankind.  'Fliis  wc  shall  proceed  to  show,  with  a 
view  especially  of  counteracting  the  extraordinary  notion  that 
the  dissentei*s  of  this  country  may  (piictly  leave  it  to  itself. 

We  have  already  seen  that  any  man  cpiscopally  onlained  is  a 
minister  of  CMirist.  Whatever  his  character  or  his  doctrine,  only 
let  him  stand  in  the  succession,  and  he  is,  without  controversy,  an 
ambassador  for  (iod.  This  being  granted  wc  may  look  out  for 
startling  inferences  by  which  at  onr  jieril  we  must  abide,  lint  we 
are  not  left  to  inferences.  Avowals  are  made  of  the  consecpicnces 
deducible  from  Mhc  succession,’  at  which  the  ears  of  every  one 
that  heareth  them  should  tingle.  The  fil\h  Oxford  Tract  thus 
speaks  of  men  cpiscopally  ordained.  ‘  No  command  of  an 
earthly  king,  no  ordinance  of  an  earthly  legislature,  could  invest 
ns  with  power  over  the  (jifts  of  the  llohf  (ihostf  for  such  wc  may 
well  term  the  power  duly  to  administer  the  sacraments  which 
(lod  has  ordained.  No  act  of  ])arlianient  could  make  any  of  us 
a  priest,  or  clothe  us  with  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  power  over  the 
thimfs  of  the  unseen  trorld,'  Now,  wc  say  that  this  man  is  right 
as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  should  go  further.  Not  only  could  no 
eommand  of  king  or  of  legislature  invest  him  with  power  over 
the  things  of  the  unseen  world,  or  over  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
(ihost ;  but  no  act  of  any  earthly  authority  whatever  could  do  it. 

‘  Nay,’  rej)lics  Ibiscyism,  ‘  the  bishop  can  invest  him  with  it,  and 
really  does  invest  him  with  it  all,  when  he  says,  ‘  Receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.’  These  words  are  not  a  prayer  that  he  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  the  vehicle  through  which  it  is 
actuallv  conveved.’* 

ft/  ft’ 

The  eleventh  Tract  says,  ‘  the  Scacraments  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  :  this,  few  will  deny,  or  that  their  efficacy  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  personal  character  of  the  administrator.  The 
ministry  of  the  clergy  is  an  a})pointed  condition  of  the  salvation 
of  the  elect,  and  as  wc  betake  ourselves  to  a  dispensary  for  inedi- 

*  ('ircuinstances  sometimes  occur  in  episcopal  ordination  services  which 
alone  are  calculated  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  validity  of  tlie  whole 
affair.  There  is  a  bisliop  now  living,  who,  at  tlic  commencement  of  an  ordi¬ 
nation  service,  called  loudly  for  a  candle,  although  it  was  broad  day.  His 
attendants,  knowing  that  he  was  non  compos  mentis^  endeavoured  to  fix  his 
lordship’s  attention  upon  the  business  in  hand.  No;  he  would  have  a  candle 
before  be  proceeded.  On  its  being  brought  to  him,  he  turned  it  upside  down, 
and  holding  it  in  that  inverted  position,  proceeded  with  the  solemn  task 
of  conferring  on  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  imbecility,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ohost. 
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ciiic,  ill  something  of  the  like  manner  we  are  to  come  to  that  one 
society  for  salvation  to  which  Christ  has  entrusted  the  office  of 
stewardship  in  the  distribution  of  his  gifts.’  Verily,  this  is  auda¬ 
cious  enough.  Men  are  to  go  for  salvation,  not  to  the  Saviour, 
but  to  the  clergyman ;  not  to  Christ,  but  to  the  church.  Salva¬ 
tion  |>erchancc  may  come  to  them,  but  it  comes  only  through  luen 
successionallv  ordained. 


The  twelfth  Tract  teaches  exjUTSsly  that  ^  our  salvation  depends, 
under  Coil,  upon  the  ministry  of  those  whom  Jesus  Christ  ainl 
the  Holy  (ihost  have  appointed  to  reconcile  men  to  God,’  and 
tliat  ‘  their  |)ersonal  failings  do  not  make  void  their  connnission.’ 
How  monstrous!  Men  may  personally  hate  (Jirist,  and  yet, 
officially,  they  may  command  us  to  love  liim.  They  may  fail  in 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  faith  of  the  Saviour,  but  they  may 
negotiate,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Saviour,  the  salvation  of  souls,  jusil 
because  they  hajipen  to  be  ordained. 

Did  the  statements  of  these  men  refer  to  subjects  less  momen¬ 


tous,  yve  should  be  mightily  amused  at  their  oracular  assiimj)tion 
of  (he  entire  (picstion  in  debate.  Surely  they  must  have  been 
born  in  the  caves  of  the  yvilderness,  and  have  lived  amidst  the 


darkest  monasticisni  that  Puseyism  desiderates,  before  they  could 
imagine  that  such  assurances  as  the  folloyving  yvould  be  implicitly 
received.  ‘  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  the  gospel  by 
Saint  John,  yvas  not  offered  for  all  yvho  any  how  should  bedieve 
in  Christ,  but  for  those  only  yvho  should  believe  on  him  through 
the  yvord  of  the  apostles,  or  of  persons  having  apostolical  au¬ 
thority.  And  it  seems  very  doubtful  yvhether  any  others  arc  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour’s  gracious  intercession, 
yvhich  is  surely  a  point  to  be  deeply  considered.’  So,  then,  it  is 
not  true,  that  whosoever  bclicveth  shall  be  saved.  If  it  come 


‘  any  how,  it  is  of  no  avail.  It  may  have  come.  There  mav  be 
hearty  belief,  active  belief ;  so  far  as  the  belief  is  considered  in¬ 
trinsically  and  absolutely,  it  may  be  just  the  belief  yvhich  is  rc- 
ouired  by  the  gos|Kd  ;  but  not  having  come  through  the  men  of 
the  succession,  it  is  nothing  yvorth.  Happy  men,  who  had 
Jonathan  Swift  to  your  minister !  Deluded  almost  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  perdition,  ye  devontest  auditors  of  Chalmers  and 
Robert  Hall. 


Again :  ‘  The  eucharist,  administered  yvithout  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession,  may,  to  pious  minds,  be  a  very  edifying  ceremony,  but  it 
is  not  that  blessed  thing  yvhich  our  Saviour  meant  it  to  be.  The 
language  ot  the  a|K)stle  proves  this  yvhen  he  says,  ‘  It  is  the 
brt'ad  that  yvE  break,  and  the  cup  that  we  bless,  signifying  to  us 
that  the  agency  ot  the  apostles  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the 
agency  of  their  successors,  is  necessiiry  to  assure  us  that  the  holy 
signs  really  convey  the  thing  signified.’  To  be  sure,  yve  set  little 
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value  upon  the  thinjjc  signified,  as  Piiseyisin  umlei'staiuls  it. 
Nevertheless,  to  he  told  that  ^vhatever  may  he  signitied  eometh 
not  to  ns,  and  that  too  upon  such  a  ])alpal)le  })erversion  of  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  is  more  than  \ve  can  allow  to  pass.  Who 
are  referred  to  by  the  apostle  when  he  said  ‘  We,  being  many, 
(oI  TToXXci)  are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for  wc  are  all  ])artakcrs 
of  that  one  bread’? — the  church  of  (lod  which  was  at  Corinth, 
with  all  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  (Jirist. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  if  not,  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  })reeisely  the  same  ])arties  are  referred  to  wlien  he 
asks,  ‘  The  enp  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  eommn- 
nion  of  the  blood  of  ('hrist?’  The  whole  ehnreh — the  ol  toXKoI 
—  were  the  ])ers()ns  who  took  the  enp  of  salvation,  and  ealhal 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  So  much  for  the  a])ostle’s  language, 
prorhuj  that  sacerdotal  interposition  is  necessary  to  eonstiinte  the 
eueharisl,  Mhat  blessed  thing’  designed  by  onr  J.ord. 

‘  Ja't  ns,’  says  the  writer  of  the  fifty-fourth  '^Fraet,  ‘  I^et  ns  con¬ 
sider  what  we  owe  to  that  holv  snecession  upon  which,  as  we 
cannot  but  know,  onr  all  depenils — I  mean,  the  true  doctrine  of 
tiu*  incarnation  of  onr  l^ord.  It  may  positively  be  said  that, 
under  Providence,  we  owe  onr  inheritance  of  this  saving  doctrine 
to  the  chain  of  rightly  ordained  bisho])s.  Wheresoever  theaj)os- 
tolical  snecession  has  been  given  up,  there  the  doctrine  has  often 
lu'cn  corrupted,  and  has  been  always  in  jeopardy.’  Echoing  the 
sentiment  of  this  tractarian,  another  declares,  ‘  The  (lod-denying 
apostasy  of  Unitarianism  finds  more  or  less  acceptance  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  less  or  more  is  found  of  res])cet  for  a})ostolical  eom- 
luission.’  Was  there  ever  such  an  argument  ad  i^nomidUun  ? 
1'he  veriest  t^ro  in  ecclesiastical  history  might  put  to  silence 
the  j>resnmption  of  these  bold  men.  "I'he  most  sn})erficial  in- 
(juirer  into  the  verities  of  things  would  discover  that  they  speak 
not  the  truth.  True,  they  are  regarded  as  holy  men;  it  is  the 
fashion  on  all  hands  to  land  them  to  the  skies  Jis  unrivalled  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ])nre  in  heart.  Ihit  where  is  the  holiness  of  men 
who,  with  Dn  Pin  alone  before  them,  can  assert  that  the 
deniers  of  the  snecession  as  such,  have  been  and  are  the  deniers 
of  the  divinity  of  (’hrist  ?  J^ct  the  history  of  Arianism  in  the 
fourth  century  be  ap|)caled  to  !  Let  the  \Valdensian  confessions 
of  faith  be  consulted  !  lA‘t  the  admonitions  of  the  Puritans  to 
))arliainent  be  examined !  Let  the  formularies  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  be  adduced  !  Let  the  deelaration  of  the  (Jongregg- 
tional  Union  be  scrutinized  !  I^et  investigation  l)e  made  into  the 
writings  of  the  nonconformists,  from  Owen  jnul  John  Howe,  to 
ardlaw  and  Pyc  Smith,  and  then,  let  it  be  dcci(h*d,  w’hether  to 
the  ‘  j)crsonal  transmission’  w'e  ow'e  onr  inheritance  of  thccloctrine 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  a  glaring  untruth,  a  palp.'ible 
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slander,  in  itself  sufficient  to  stigmatize  the  tractarians  as  grossly 

ignorant,  or  as  designing  and  dishonest  men.  t  . 

In  the  Tract  74  we  read,  ‘The  power  of  the  apostolical  minis¬ 
try  niiseth  man  from  the  earth,  and  bringeth  God  himself  from 
heaven.  Hy  blessing  visible  elements  it  maketh  them  invisible 
graces.*  It  giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  hath  to  dispose  of 
that  flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.  When  it 
iwureth  malediction  ui)on  the  heads  of  the  wicked  they  nerish ; 
when  it  revoketh  the  same,  they  revive.  Thus  the  Drivilege  of 
the  visible  church  of  God  is  to  be  herein  like  the  ark  of  Noah, 
that,  for  anything  w'e  know  to  the  contrary,  all  without  it  are 
lost  sheep.’  ‘  Now  there  need  be  no  mystery  about  the  matter  as 
thus  put.  All  without  Noah’s  ark  did  perish.  ‘  All  in  whose 
nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  died.’  There  were  no  ‘  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies’  for  them.  The  ark  w^as  not  ‘  generally  neces¬ 
sary  for  sidvation.’  In  it  man  w'as  saved  ;  out  of  it  man  was  lost. 
Aiid  so  with  the  church  through  the  powxr  of  the  apostolic 
ministry.  Unless  men  arc  in  it,  they  are  lost. 

High  time  is  it  that  this  damnatory  aspect  of  the  apostolic 
succession  should  be  regarded  and  exposed  as  it  deserves.  If 
Puseyism  be  right,  all  churches  wanting  the  ‘  jiersonal  transmis¬ 
sion,’  and  all  persons  belonging  to  those  churches,  are  under  the 
wrath  of  («od.  (iiiilty  before  GckI,  men  must  despair  if  mercy 
be  not  revealed,  but  it  is  revealed  only  through  the  men  of  the 
succession,  wherefore  the  doom  of  all  who  disowm  the  succession 
is  already  sealed.  No  w'onder,  then,  at  the  cry  from  Littlemore 
to  Mayaveram,*  ‘  I  lielicve  in  the  holy  catholic  church,’ — that  is 
the  rock  of  ages— that  is  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion — that  is  the 
only  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  w  hereby  they  must 
Ik*  saved. 

Ihe  writer  of  the  fourth  Tract  says,  ‘  I  readily  allow^  tliat  this 
view'  of  our  calling  has  something  in  it  too  high  and  mysterious 
to  be  fully  understo(Hl  by  unlearned  (yhristians.  Hut  the 
leanu'd,  surely,  are  just  as  unc(jual  to  it.  It  is  a  ])art  of  that 
inetfable  mystery  called  in  our  creed  the  communion  of  saints ; 
®  ^  other  Christian  mvsterics,  is  above  the  understanding 

of  all  alike,  yet  practically  witliin  the  reach  of  all  who  are  willing 
U>  embnu'c  it  by  true  faith;  Experience  shows,  at  any  rate,  that 
It  18  far  from  lieing  ill  ada])ted  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  ordi¬ 
nary  |>eople.  On  this  jmint,  evidence  might  be  brought  from 
Uic  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  hold  w  hich  the 
propagaiu  ists  of  the  ‘  holy  discipline’  obtained  on  the  fancies  and 
a  ictions  o  the  |H?ople,  of  whatever  rank,  age,  and  sex,  dc- 
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pended  very  much  on  their  incessant  appeals  to  their  fancied 
apostolical  succession.  They  found  persons  willin*^  and  eager 
to  snrt'er  or  rebel,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  their  system,  because 
they  had  possessed  them  with  the  notion  that  it  was  the  system 
handed  down  from  the  apostles.  VVliy  should  wc  despair  of 
obtaining,  in  time,  an  inilnence  far  more  legitimate,  and  less 
dangerously  exciting,  but  equally  searching  and  extensive,  by 
the  diligent  inculcation  of  our  true  and  scrij)tural  claim  ?  For 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  make  the  relation  of  pastor  and  parish-, 
ioner  far  more  engjiging,  as  well  as  more  awful.’  Now  let  any 
evangelical  Christian  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  this 
quotation,  and  then  say  whether  it  is  not  liigh  time  for  us  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.  The  intention  is  avowed.  Pnseyism  dili¬ 
gently  inculcates  its  claim  to  the  succession,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hold  upon  the  fancies  and  affections  of  the  people.  And  what 
is  the  ulterior  design?  Why  possess  men  with  the  notion  that 
the  Anglican  clergy  are  exclusively  the  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Let  the  answer  furnished  by  the  (juotation  be  diligently 
pondered,  and  every  reflecting  mind  will  perceive  the  necessity 
of  being  on  the  alert.  The  ignorant  are  to  be  deluded,  the 
credulous  to  be  terrified,  the  wavering  to  be  cajoled,  and  the 
fanatical  to  be  exasperated,  in  order  that  the  church  may  hold 
the  state  at  its  mercy,  and  trample  its  opponents  beneath  its 
feet. 

These  men  are  to  be  admired  for  their  tact.  Wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light,  they  recollect  what  man 
is  made  of,  and  act  accordingly.  Is  he  fearful  as  he  contemplates 
his  relationship  to  Cod,  or  stricken  with  awe  in  the  prospect  of 
his  latter  end  ?  Thus  do  they  make  the  succession  tell  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  jicacc  of  mind.  ‘  Let  us  well  consider  this 
])()int.  There  is  an  humble  and  fearful  member  of  Christ’s  flock 
who  desires  to  strengthen  his  soul  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Clirist ;  but  he  cannot  (piict  his  own  conscience ;  he  rccpiires 
further  comfort  and  counsel.  Surely  it  is  to  his  comfort  that 
there  is  a  duly  commissioned  minister  of  God’s  word  at  hand  to 
whom  he  may  come  and  open  his  grief,  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  sentence  of  God’s  pardon.’  In  singular  harmony  with 
tliis  idea  of  the  value  of  a  duly  commissioned  minister  to  a  mind 
in  distress  is  the  view  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  ‘  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  mind  is  tempted  with  rationalizing  doubts,  (|ucs- 
tioning  whether  there  be  really  anything  of  spiritual  grace  in  the 
gospel,  and  seeking  advice  and  counsel  from  a  minister  of  (iod — 
It  may  be  upon  the  bed  of  agony,  or  in  the  very  gnusp  of  death. 
Grant  that  the  consulted  party  may  have  the  retpiisites  of  (Jiris- 
tian  character  and  virtue,  as  well  as  competent  abilities.  Grant 
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that  he  may  appear  to  sjx^ak,  so  as  we,  in  oiir  human  frailty, 
siioiild  judjje  suitable  to  the  dispensations  of  our  heavenly  Father. 
Still,  whcirtlie  moral  heinj;  is  rocked  from  its  foundations,  and 
a  part  of  the  incumbent  trial  is  to  satisfy  the  turbulent  (picstioner 
within,  then,  I  ask,  is  it  nothing;  that  the  tempest-tost  under- 
standinjr  is  not  left  to  abstract  speculation,  but  that  he  who 
comes  to  supply  its  need  is  able  to  sav,  ‘  That  which  1  speak 
is  said  under  aii  awful  responsibility.  1  who  speak  have  been 
commissioned  to  carry  a  messajjje  from  God  to  man — the  messaj^e 
of  Jesus  ('hrist.  His  commission  came  to  me  by  no  mere  fancy 
of  my  own,  but  from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  it 
to  be  deliverc‘d  down  in  perpetual  descent,  so  that  not  the  wit 
or  the  will  of  man,  but  He,  the  Holy  One,  has  given  me  the 
jH»wer  and  the  charge  to  minister  to  your  soul.’  A  memorable 
piissage  truly !  So  then,  by  the  apostolic  succession,  ‘  the 
tem|H‘st-tost  *understanding,  is  to  be  hushed  into  (piietness,  and 
the  tiirhulent  questioner  within  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  mention 
of  the  |>er|H‘tual  descent.  It  is  not  in  the  character  of  the 
spiritual  adviser,  nor  in  his  talent,  nor  in  his  sym])athy,  nor  in 
his  godliness,  that  the  dying  man  may  find  satisfaction.  Neither 
may  he  find  it  in  the  sentiments  or  truths  which  such  a  man 
projxnmds  to  him  from  the  oracles  of  (lod.  Unless  he  has 
lineally  descended  from  I’ctcr,  his  ministrations  are  of  little,  it* 
of  anv  avail.  Now  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  should  happen 
that  the  dying  man  remembered  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession 
— what  then  ?  It  would  agitate  him  yet  more  profoundly. 

‘  I'he  perjH'tual  descent’  would  terrify  rather  than  compose. 

However,  as  Mr.  (Jladstone  has  supposed  one  case,  we  will 
venture  to  suppose  another.  Let  us  imagine  the  individual  he 
has  so  impressively  described,  to  be  visited  by  one  duly  com¬ 
missioned  minister  to-day,  and  bv  another  duly  commissioned 
minister  to-morrow — a  thing  very  likely,  in  many  Ccases,  to  occur. 
He  of  to-day  will  tran<|uiliize  his  mind  by  reminding  him  that 
he  has  l)een  baptized;  and  upon  the  strength  of  his  aj)ostorieal 
c'ommission,  will  warrant  him  to  take  courage  and  die  in  peace. 
I  hus  encouraged,  the  dying  man  settles  down  into  repose, 
having  duly  partaken  of  the  body  and  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Hut  he  ot  to-morrow  will  try  to  alarm  his  conscience  by  telling 
him  that,  though  baptized,  he  mav  be  an  unconverted  man  ; 
and  iq>on  the  strength  of  his  apostolic  commission  will  bid  him 
arousi'  from  his  re|x>sc  and  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  that 
he  may  l)e  saved.  ‘ 

In  vain  will  the  man  iJivnl  tli.it  ...  L,f 


In  ^ain  ^^ill  the  man  plead  that  he  was  told  to  be  at  i^eace  bv 
a  successor  of  the  ajxtstles  having  authority  from  (Jod.  ‘  Am‘l 
not  a  successor  of  the  apostles?'  the  alarmist  would  rejoin. 
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‘  Have  not  I  aulhoritv,  the  perpotnal  descent,  to  speak  in 

tlie  name  of  (iod  ?  In  his  name,  then,  I  tell  yon,  yon  must  he 
horn  ajijain,  or  yon  eannot  enter  into  the  kin^lom  of  heaven. 
Yon  are  crying  peace,  peace,  wlicn  sudden  destruction  is  at 
hand.’ 

Now  where  would  ‘  the  tcin])est-tost  understanding*  find 
traiKjuillity  in  sucli  a  case  ?  Which  of  the  two  men,  ecpially 
and  alike  authorized  to  instruct  him,  would  be  to  him  the  minis' 
ter  of  (Jod  for  good?  We  leave  Puseyism  to  reply  :  hut  how  or 
what  it  can  reply  after  it  luis  formally  excluded  succession  in 
everything  hut  in  ]>ersons,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  So 
far,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  ministering  consolation 
to  a  mind  in  distress,  it  may,  in  any  given  instance,  hccome  the 
t)eectsion  of  aggravating  its  distress  a  thousand  fold. 

We  have  now,  as  wc  believe,  done  justice  to  the  subject  of  the 
apostolical  succession,  as  far  as  our  present  limits  will  allow.  Our 
hope  is,  that  the  dissenters  of  (beat  Hritain  will  thoroughly  ac- 
<jnaint  themselves  with  its  character  and  tendency.  A  conflict  is 
beginning  in  which  they  must  take  ground  and  keep  it  with 
intelligence,  consistency,  and  vigour,  or  they  will  Jissurcdly 
lick  the  dust.  'I’hey  cannot  trust  the  government  nor  the  ]>ar- 
liament.  What  is  worse,  they  cannot  yet  trust  the  pco])le.  Wc 
are  not  sure  they  can  trust  tlicmselvcs  with  that  steadfast  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  imparted  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  should  occupy,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
best  maintained.  The  thing  to  be  desired  from  the  disscntci*s  is, 

O 

not  the  occasional  explosion  of  a  speech  or  of  a  sermon  against 
the  Oxford  heresy,  but  the  steady  and  dignified  oj)position  to  it 
induced  by  a  religious  conviction  of  its  rejmgnancc  to  the 
will  of  (lod.  liCt  Puseyism  be  thus  op])osed  aiul  all  will  yet  be 
well.  Its  assumptions  will  be  effectively  silenced,  and  its  attempts 
to  deify  the  clergy  will  fall  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel.  But  if  it  be  let  alone,  or  if  it  be  oj)posed  because  it 
is  inex])cdicnt  for  the  present  time,  its  success  is  certain.  It 
tissorts  so  agreeably  with  unconverted  human  nature,  and  emanates 
so  naturally  from  the  formularies  of  the  established  church,  that 
it  will  be  too  much  for  any  anUigonism  which  is  not  biiscd  iijxm 
ultimate  principles,  and  carried  on  for  the  truth’s  sake.  Let  our 
ministers,  therefore,  with  our  preaching  brethren,  our  Sunday- 
school  tcachei's,  our  school imusters  and  governesses,  and  the 
]>arcnts  amongst  us — let  us  all  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mjnds, 
and  as  we  have  o])portunity,  examine  the  dogma  for  ourselves. 
I  he  Oxford  Tracts  have  not  been  read  half  extensively  enough 
yet  by  evangelical  dissenters.  We  would  have  them  read  whcrc- 
cver  they  can  be  obtained,  and  where  they  arc  inaccessible,  ‘  Ihc 
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Church  Principles’  of  Mr.  Ghulstoiic  should  be  read.  Withal, 
iM  r.  PowcHV  essay,  formerly  reviewed  by  us,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  It  is  trustwortliy  maiuial  and  compendium  of  the 
whole  case,  and  will  go  far  to  satisfy  every  unnrejudiced  mind  of 
the  falsity  of  the  dogma,  and  of  the  fearful  conseciuences  to 
which  it  leads. 


Al  l.  TV.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Bvv,  John  JViUiams^  Missionor}! 
to  Poh/nesia.  Hy  Eboiiozer  Proiit,  of  Halstead.  Fourth  Tliousand. 
liOiulon;  J.  Snow,  Paternostcr-row.  1843.  pp.  viii.  618. 

WiuTEiis  on  Taste  have  remarked  that  the  great  diflercucc 
between  real  and  pretended  grandeur  is  this:  the  nearer  you 
approach,  and  the  more  closely  you  examine,  real  grandeur,  the 
greater  docs  it  turn  out  to  be  ;  but  the  nearer  you  come  to  jne- 
tended,  or  merely  apparent  grandeur,  and  the  more  fully  you 
examine  its  pretensions,  the  less  does  it  ])rovc  to  be. 

On  this  showinj^,  there  was  real  greatness  in  the  character  of 
the  missionary  \V  illiams.  It  was  seriously  apprehended,  after 
all  that  had  been  detailed  in  his  apostolic  work,  ‘  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  Enterprise,’  and  after  the  minute  and  philoso]due  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  enaracter  and  life  in  ‘  The  Martyr  of  Eromanga,’ 
that  very  little  would  be  discovered  in  his  history  that  could 
make  his  Life,  by  Mr.  Prout,  a  work  worthy  of  the  reputation 
and  standing  of  Mr.  Williams.  This  able  and  lively  volume 
]>roves  that  all  such  apprehensions  were  groundless — that  in  the 
character  of  Williams  there  were  yet  elements  of  greatness  and 
gomlness  which  had  not  fully  seen  the  light,  and  that  Mr.  Prout 
\m\  the  |>enetration,  sagacity,  and  adroitness,  to  detect  and 
disclose  them,  without  interiering  in  the  least  with  the  labours 
of  previous  writers. 

kver  since  the  tidings  of  \N  illiams’s  mclancholv  death  reached 
this  country,  the  friends  of  missions  here,  and  in  America,  have 
been  in  the  ex|>ectation  of  seeing  his  memoirs  published,  and  the 
reasons  why  the  work  has  not  appeared  at  an  earlier  period  are 
gi\en  hy  Mr.  Prout  in  the  preface  to  his  volume. 

lie  divides  his  work  into  nine  sections,  which  are  marked  out 
by  definite  and  turning  points  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams. 
1.  1  rom  his  birth  until  liis  departure  for  the  South  Seas,  lb 
1  rom  Ins  departure  until  the  termination  of  his  first  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Uaiatea.  111.  1‘ rom  the  commencement  of  his  second 
years  lalnnirs  at  Raialca  until  the  close  of  1822.  IV.  From  his 

1*.*^*,  1'*'**^  **'*^'^**^*'^**.y  voyage  to  the  llcrvcy  Islands. 

.  1  rom  his  second  voyage  to  the  llervey  Islands  until  his  first 
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missionary  enterprise  to  Samoa.  VI.  From  his  fn*st  until  his 
second  voyjitfe  to  Samoa.  \  II.  From  his  second  voyage  to 
Samoa  until  liis  departure  for  England.  VIII.  From  his  arrival 
in  England  until  his  return  to  the  South  Seas.  IX.  From  his 
departure  in  the  (Camden  until  his  death.  Such  is  the  well 
arranged  outline  of  the  work. 

The  origin  of  Williams  was  worthy  of  his  history  and  cha¬ 
racter. 

‘  John  Williams  was  the  descendant  of  a  pious  ancestry.  The 
j)arontsof  both  his  father  and  mother  were  servants  of  God.  Ilis 
maternal  grandfather,  James  Maidmeet,  Esep,  of  the  firm  of  Maidmect 
and  Neale,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  was  a  constant  hearer  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  llev.  William  Romainc.  So  close,  indeed,  was 
this  connexion  between  those  excellent  men,  that  for  many  years 
Mr.  Romainc  paid  a  weekly  visit  to  !Mr.  Maidmeet’s  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  religious  service  with  his  family.  At  these 
saered  exercises.  Miss  Maidmeet,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  was  accustomed  to  be  ]>rescnt ;  but  she  then  discovered  no 
evidences  of  that  sincere  piety  for  which  subseipiently  she  became 
distinguished.  On  the  contrary,  her  aversion  to  spiritual  religion, 
although  suppressed,  was  decided;  and  often,  in  after  years,  she  con¬ 
fessed  with  sorrow,  that,  had  it  been  i>ermitted,  when  Mr.  Romainc 
paid  his  accustomed  visits  to  her  father’s  house,  she  would  have  gladly 
escaped  from  the  uneongenial  element  by  which,  at  these  seasons,  she 
was  surrounded.  lUit,  however  unpromising,  this  period  of  Miss 
Maidmeet’s  life  was  not  without  its  inlluence  upon  her  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Indirectly,  yet  powerfully,  her  father’s  sentiments,  and  her 
pastor’s  ministrations,  controlled  her  subsequent  course.  Thus  early 
she  had  learmjd  to  distinguish  between  ethical  and  evangelical  preach¬ 
ing,  and  to  attach  higher  iinjumtance  to  the  full  and  faithful  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  gosp(*l,  than  to  forms  or  names,  or  merely  ecclesiavStical 
peculiarities.  When,  therefore,  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Williams,  she 
liad  removed  from  her  father’s  house  to  Oxford,  one  of  her  first  objects 
wjis,  to  ascertain  where  she  might  listen  to  the  same  truths  which  had 
b(*en  so  luminously  expounded  by  IVIr.  Romaine.  With  this  view, 
Mrs.  Williams  first  visited  her  parisli  church;  but  not  finding  there 
the  object  of  her  search,  she  extended  her  im[uiries  farther,  and  thus 
visited  in  succession  the  different  churches  of  the  celebrated  city  in 
which  her  habitation  had  been  fixed.  Finding  that  evangelical  senti¬ 
ments  were  preached  by  the  dissenters,  she  at  length,  with  reluctance, 
witlalrew  from  the  establishment,  and  became  an  attendant  on  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Mr.  Hinton,  for  many  years  a  valued  and  success¬ 
ful  labourer  in  that  city.  And  most  important  were  the  results  of 
this  decision.  In  a  short  time,  the  truths  to  which  she  listened  were 
applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  power  to  her  heart,  and  gave  a  new 
form  to  her  character.  From  hence,  therefore,  may  be  dated  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  that  course  of  consistent  piety,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  herself  and  her  son  will  appear  in  the  following  pagcfl.’-^pp.  2 — 4. 
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Wc  once  thought  of  apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  extract, 
but  when  we  considered  how  new  the  information  would  be  tu 
many  of  our  readers,  what  an  impulse  it  would  give  to  many 
lioly  mothers,  and  what  a  proof  it  atlbrdcd  that  Williams  was  the 
child  of  many  prayers,  we  resolved  to  let  it  pass,  and  ilcfend 
iLsi‘lf  by  its  siin]>licity  and  beauty. 

The  family  which  we  have  been  just  describing  removed  from 
Oxford  to  Tottenham  ('ross,  and  there  John  Williams  was  born, 
June  2‘J,  17‘J().  Ot  I  jis  childhood  very  little  is  known.  The 
lirst  school  he  entered  was  that  of  Messrs.  Gregory,  at  Lower 
Edmonton,  where  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  accpiisition  of 
w  riting  and  arithmetic.  From  the  first,  his  jjarents  had  destined 
him  for  trade.  His  mind  was  active  and  singularly  observant, 
yet  without  putting  forth  any  remarkable  or  striking  develop¬ 
ments.  He  wiis  always  a  ‘  handy  lad,’ and  so  apt  and  ready 
was  he  for  the  execution  of  any  little  domestic  commission,  that 
the  family  could  always  calculate  on  John  doing  it. 

The  religious  education  of  the  boy  was  superintended  by  his 
pious  mother.  ‘  Little  thought  she,’  says  Mr.  Front,  ‘  w  hen 
her  children  were  clustering  around  her  knees,  and  hanging  upon 
her  lips,  that  she  w’as  then  forming  the  character  of  the  future 
a^H)>tle  of  l\)lyncsia,  and  peii’orming  a  service  for  which  distant 
tribes  and  future  generations  would  revere  her  name.’  This  is 
a  noble  anil  powerful  motive  to  induce  mothci*s  to  attend  to  the 
religious  training  of  their  children;  for  certainly  as  some  ‘  given 
to  hospitality’  have  entertained  angels  unawares,  so  have  parents, 
who  have  attended  to  the  discipline  and  training  of  their  young 
charge,  trained  seraphs  unawares. 

The  pitstor  of  tlie  congregational  church  at  Tottenham  at 
this  time  was  Mr.  howler.  On  his  ministry  the  family  attended, 
and  young  W  illiams  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  much  im- 
nressed  by  the  truths  which  he  heard.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  always  feared  a  lie.  In  the  outward  oliservancc,  also,  of 
private  devotions,  he  wius  constant  and  regular.  At  this  early 
|H’riiHl  he  composed  and  wrote  out  two  brief  and  comprehensive 
prayers,  and  two  beautitul  hymns,  of  considerable  length,  each 
jwaycr  and  hymn  being  intended  for  morning  or  evening  devo- 
tion>.  1  hey  retlcct  much  honour  on  the  intellectual  character 
ot  the  l)oy,  anil  on  his  ]>ower  of  versification,  as  wx'll  as  on  his 
dcxotional  habits,  but  are  too  long  to  be  here  inserted. 

NN  c  ha\e  said,  that  active  as  his  mind  was,  it  put  forth  no 
stiikmg  development.  Ihis  was  evident  in  the  fact,  that  he  had 
no  picdilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or  line  ot 
these'  circumstances  his  parents  decided  for  him. 
1  Ins  decision  was  a  turning-ju/mt  in  his  history.  In  making 
arrangements  lor  intriHlucing  him  to  business,  his  atfeclionatc 
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and  pious  mother  was  resolved  to  consult,  at  any  and  every  cost, 
the  religions  welfare  of  her  son,  and  ])rovidcncc  j^viidcd  her 
to  place  him  lus  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Tonkin,  a  furnishing  iron¬ 
monger,  in  City  Uoad,  London. 

John  Williams  was  now  nearly  fourteen  years  of  age.  By  his 
indenture,  the  boy  was  cxem])ted  from  the  laborious  drudgery 
and  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  at  the  forge  or  the  bench  : 
his  attention  was  to  be  directed  solely  to  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  So  men  had  contrived  and  adjusted  for  him :  but  the 
(lod  of  heaven  had  otherwise  ordered  his  coni*se  of  ])nrsnits.  In 
the  arrangements  of  the  parents,  it  was  never  thought  that  they 
were  then  engaged  in  measures  which  wore  intended  to  educate 
the  father  of  theoretical  and  ])ractical  mechanics  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  were  about  giving  the  first  lessons  to  the  builder  of 
‘  'rhe  Messenger  of  Peace.’ 

The  time — the  set  time — had  now  arrived  for  the  active  and 
observant  mind  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  to  develop 
its  striking  j>eculiarities.  On  all  convenient  seasons,  without 
interfering  with  the  claims  of  Mr.  I'onkin,  the  young  apprentice 
would  visit  the  forge,  and  there  watch  and  observe  the  processes 
of  the  workmen  ;  and  when  they  had  left, — for  instance,  at  meal 
hours, — he  would  proceed  to  work  at  some  bench  or  forge,  in 
order  to  bring  his  previous  observations  to  the  test  of  experience 
and  practice.  ‘  In  this  way  he  taught  himself,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  to  form  and  finish  many  of  the  common  articles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  trade.’  By  a  little  practice  he  bccaine  a  skilful 
workman,  and  was  able  to  finish  more  perfectly  than  many 
whose  lives  had  been  devoted  to  the  attainnicnt,  several  of  the 
most  coinjilex  and  diflicult  processes  of  the  manufacture  in 
metals.’  So  active  and  strong  was  now  his  desire  for  exercising 
his  ineehanical  knowledge,  that  he  never  seemed  more  hap]>y 
than  when  he  had  permission  to  hang  a  bell,  or  execute  some 
similar  eominission.  On  these  occasions  it  was  amusing  to  see 
him  ‘  adjust  his  working  ajiron,  sling  a  basket  of  tools  across  his 
shoulders,  and  sally  forth  with  as  light  a  step  and  as  cheerful  a 
eonnteiiance  as  if  lie  had  been  the  happiest  being  in  the  world.’ 
These  characteristics,  as  Mr.  Prout  jiropcrly  remarks,  arc  the 
evidence  of  a  superior  mind.  They  are  also  clear  proof  of  a 
superintending  Providence. 

But  while  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  youth  iu  the  forge  of 
the  ironinongcr  tended  to  prcjiarc  the  future  inechanic,  architect, 
and  shipbuilder  of  the  South  Se»as,  there  appeared  some  moral 
indications  that  the  (’hristian  missionary  and  religious  instructor 
ot  the  Polynesia  was  not  now  being  formed.  Some  of  his  habits 
showed  that  his  introduction  to  J^ondon  had  not  been  favourable 
to  his  religious  convictions.  The  first  outward  sign  of  this  was 
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his  disrcpinl  of  the  Sabbath,  after  whieh  followed  an  uncon¬ 
cealed  disrelish  for  social  worship  and  public  devotion.  Yet, 
even  amid  all  this,  he  was  preserved  from  outward  and  o|)eii 
immorality.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  bad  become  the  associate 
of  several  irreligious  young  men,  and  in  such  case,  the  silken, 
though  powerful  restraints  of  a  mother’s  entreaty,  were  violently 
snapped  asunder.  From  the  examnile  and  pei*suasions  of  such 
companions,  his  violation  of  the  Sabbath  had  now  become  a 
common  practice.  Accordingly,  he  made  an  assignation  for 
January  30,  1814,  to  s|>cnd  the  evening  with  other  young  men 
at  a  tea-garden  belonging  to  a  tavern  not  far  from  his  master  s 
house. 

This  assignation  was  another  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
Williams.  From  his  early  habits,  he  was  punctual,  but  his 
giddy  companions  did  not  keep  their  time.  Had  they  been 
as  punctual  as  be  was,  the  history  of  Christianity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  1)0  different  from  what  it  is.  While  he  was  loiter¬ 
ing  and  sauntering  about  the  place  of  meeting,  and  feeling 
mortified  at  the  delay  of  bis  companions,  Mrs.  Tonkin  the  wife 
of  his  master  came  by,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  discerning 
the  face  of  John,  asked  the  reason  of  his  dallying  there. 
He  at  once  avowed  the  reason,  and  expressed  bis  mortification 
at  the  conduct  of  his  associates.  The  good  lady,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  church  at  Tabernacle,  pressed  him,  with  (Miristian 
gentleness  and  affection,  to  accompany  her  thither.  With  some 
reluctance  he  yielded  to  her  entreaty,  but  rather  from  mortifica¬ 
tion  than  from  a  renewed  sense  of  duty.  Let  INIr.  Williams 
himself  describe  this  hour,  so  ])re"nant  with  interest  to  himself 
and  to  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea. 

*  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  ago,  since,  as  a  striiding  youth,  a  kind 
female  friend  invited  me  to  come  into  this  jdace  of  worship.  1  have 
the  di>or  in  my  view  at  this  moment,  at  which  1  entered,  and  I  have 
all  the  eircumstanees  of  that  important  era  in  my  history  vividly  im- 
pri'ssed  u|>on  my  mind;  and  1  have  in  my  eye  at  this  instant  the  par¬ 
ticular  s|)ot  on  whieh  1  UK)k  my  seat.  I  have  also  a  distinct  im]U'(‘s- 
sion  ot  tlie  tmwertul  sermon  that  was  that  evening  preached  hy  the 
excellent  Mr.  h>ast,  now  ot  lliriningham;  and  God  was  pleased,  in  his 
gracious  provideiu'e,  to  influence  my  mind  at  that  time  so  jiowerfully, 
that  1  forsook  all  my  worldly  com])anions.*  ‘  From  that  hour  my 
blind  eyes  wen*  oj)ened,  juid  1  beheld  wondrous  things  out  of  God’s 
law.  1  diligently  attended  the  means  of  grace.  1  saw  that  beauty 
and  rt'ality  in  religion  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  My  love  to  it 
and  delight  in  it  increased;  and  I  may  add,  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  that  I  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.* — p.  19. 

lu  September,  1814,  he  joined  the  church  at  Tabernacle,  and 
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was  received  into  its  fellowship  by  that  distinguished  friend  of 
piety  and  missions,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks.  Rcing  now  as 
anxious  for  information  in  religion  as  he  had  formerly  been  for 
intelligence  in  mechanics,  he  became  a  member  of  a  society  at 
Tabernacle,  called  ‘  The  Youth’s  Class,*  which  was  designed 
for  the  religious  improvement  of  serious  young  men.  This 
first  means  of  supplying  theological  instruction  to  Williams 
is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  of  Limerick,  who  was 
received  both  into  the  church  and  into  the  class  at  the  same 
time  with  our  missionary : — 

‘  This,  I  may  say,  with  very  few  additional  advantages,  was  the 
oolloge  where  Williams  and  several  others  received  those  sound  and 
enlarged  views  of  Scripture  doctrine  and  practical  Christianity  which 
eminently  fitted  him  to  go  forth  to  the  heathen  as  an  ambassador  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Williams  wiis  one  of  our  most  regular  attendants,  and 
it  rarely  happened  that  he  had  not  a  paper  to  read  on  the  subject  for 
consideration.’ — p.  23. 

To  a  philosopher  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  mark  a  power¬ 
ful  mind  like  that  of  Williams,  struggling  against  ignorance,  and 
making  some  of  its  first  coinmunings  with  knowledge ;  and  to 
the  Christian,  this  interest  becomes  more  dcci)  and  glowing,  by 
observing  how  the  Father  of  knowledge  and  tiic  God  of  wisdom 
leads  the  blind,  by  a  way  that  they  know  not,  to  that  process  of 
discipline  and  that  class  of  attainments,  which  prepare  his  agents 
for  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  ‘  separated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.*  This  was  the  case  with  Williams.  He  was  concerned, 
not  for  his  own  religious  improvement  only ;  he  immediately 
became  a  Sabbath  school  teacher,  where  he  formed  some  of  the 
habits  best  preparatory  for  his  missionary  work,  lie  also  joined 
societies  for  relieving  the  sick,  for  visiting  the  poor  houses,  and 
for  distributing  religious  tracts.  Every  such  Society  was  a  fine 
school  for  training  the  missionary  to  sympathy  with  human 
wants,  and  to  activity  for  making  mankind  better  and  happier. 

We  will  now  ])rocecd  to  another  crisis  and  turning-point  in 
the  life  of  Williams.  In  the  autumn  of  1815,  the  auxiliary 
^lissionary  Society  formed  at  Tabernacle  held  one  of  those 
(piartcrly  meetings  which  were  not  only  sanctioned,  hut  insti¬ 
tuted  and  fostered  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks.  On 
this  occasion,  that  man  of  God,  to  whose  memory  no  adequate 
justice  has  yet  been  done,  presided.  This  was  the  period  when 
the  claims  of  the  heathen  came  home  for  the  first  time  to  the 
bosom  and  conscience  of  Williams,  llis  first  impression  he  thus 
describes ; — 

‘  At  the  time  1  took  but  little  notice  of  it;  but  afterwards,  the 
desire  was  occasionally  very  strong  for  mimy  months.  My  heart  was 
irctiucntly  with  the  poor  heathen.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  made 
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it  a  subject  of  serious  prayer  to  Goil  that  he  woubl  totally  eradicate 
aiul  banish  the  desire  if  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  holy  mind  and 
will;  but  that  if  it  was  consistent,  he  would  increase  iny  knowledge 
with  the  desia*.  1  then  examined  my  motives,  and  found  that  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul,  the  thousands  that  were  daily  passing 
from  time  into  eternity  destitute  ol  a  knowledj^e  ol  Christ  and  salva¬ 
tion,  and  a  conviction  of  the  debt  of  love  I  owe  to  God  for  his  giKMl- 
ness  in  making  me  savingly  acquainted  with  the  things  which  belong 
to  my  everlasting  i)eace,  were  the  considerations  by  which  my  desire 
was  created.’ — pp.  25,  26. 

Tliis  state  of  mind  he,  of  course,  nuulc  known  to  his  ]>aslor 
and  friend,  who  having  a  peculiar  tact  for  ‘  discerning  spirits,’ 
j>ereeived  in  Williams  an  instrument  ‘  meet  for  the  Master's 
use.’  He  therefore  not  only  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  hut  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  him,  conversed  with  him  freely,  and 
ilid  everything  in  his  power,  by  instruction  and  advice,  to 
enconnige  his  missionary  disposition,  and  to  develop  his  mis¬ 
sionary  fitness.  This  eminent  man  had  a  company  of  religious 
young  men,  who  contemplated  entering  the  Christian  ministry, 
to  meet  regularly  at  his  own  house,  that  he  might  instruct  them 
in  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  his  illustrious  Master 
had  iK'foro  him  instructed  his  disciples.  Among  such  young 
n»cu  was  Williams. 

‘  Most  fully  aware  of  his  educational  deficiencies,  he  gla<lly  acceded 
to  the  pro|M)sal  of  his  friend  and  pa>tor;  and  from  this  lime  he  dcvoleil, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  to  the 
course  of  reading  and  other  mental  exercises  which  his  venerable  tutor 
prescrilH'd.  Happily,  the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  family  with  whom  he  resided,  afforded  him  many  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  a  short  time,  his  rapid  inq)roveiucut 
fully  satisfied  Mr.  M  ilks  of  his  capabilities,  and  induce«l  that  excellent 
man  to  encourage  the  early  tender  of  his  services  to  the  London 
Missionary  S<K*iety.’ — p.  27. 

In  dnlv,  1S16,  he  formally  applied  to  the  directors  of  the 
l^)ndon  ^lissionary  StK'iety  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  their  agents, 
and,  after  having  siitisfaetorilv  passed  the  usual  examination,  he 
was  cordially  and  unanimouslly  accepted.  At  this  time  lie  was 
still  an  apprentice,  hut  bis  m-ister,  ^Ir.  Tonkin,  cheeH'ully  gave 
up  the  seven  months  which  were  unexpired,  to  enable  him  at 
once  to  devote  himsedf  fully  to  his  studies.  On  the  30lh  of  Se]>- 
tenuH'r  in^  the  same  year,  his  solemn  designation  to  the  full  work 
of.  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  took  place  at  Surrey'  ('Impel, 
i  me  young  missionaries  were  set  apart  to  their  glorious  work 
on  the  same  evening— five  for  Africa,  of  whom  Moffat  was  one. 
and  lour  lor  the  South  Seas,  of  whom  Williams  was  the  youngest. 
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On  this  occasion,  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  presented 
to  cacli  Tuissionary. 

‘  T  .shall  never  forget,’  said  Idr.  AVilliain.s,  many  years  after  this 
interesting  seene,  ‘  the  iinpressiim  produced  upon  my  mind  hy  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  our  beloved  brother,  Mr.  Janie.s,  of  llirming- 
liam,  put  the  llihle  into  my  hand.  AVith  all  the  affect  ion  for  which 
he  is  tli.stinguished,  and  with  all  the  lunver  and  impressiveness  of  his 
manner,  he  .-said,  ‘  do,  my  helov(‘d  brother,  and  with  tin*  ability  which 
(umI  has  given  you,  be  faithful  in  sea.<on  and  out  of  .season  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  precious  truths  which  that  volume  contain.s.  And  tlien, 
g(MMl  Dr.  Waugh,  with  heaven  bt*aming  on  his  benevolent  countenance, 
and  the  hig  tear  of  alfection  gli.stening  in  his  inb‘lligent  eye,  s|)(‘aking 
to  im*  u|>on  my  youthful  appearance,  said,  ‘  do,  my  dear  young 
hntther,  ami  if  your  tongue  cleave  to  the  rcK>f  of  your  mouth,  let  it  he 
with  t«‘Uing  poor  sinners  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Chri.st;  ami  if  your  arnrs 
drt)p  from  your  .shoulders,  let  it  he  w  ith  knocking  at  men’s  hearts  to 
gain  admittance  for  him  there.’ — pp.  3o,  3(i. 

In  the  trying  and  arduous  enterprise  to  whicli  lie  had  now 
fully  consecrated  himself,  the  next  important  ])oint  was  to  find  a 
‘  helj)-meet.’  This  important  measure  had  already  entered  into 
his  calenlation  while  ‘  eonnting  the  eost’ of  his  ini.ssionary  labour. 
The  lady  whom  he  had  seleeted  as  his  apostolic  ftdlow-helper  in 
tlie  tnitii  was  Miss  Mary  Chawner,  a  member  of  the  church  at 
'rabcrnacle.  It  is  right  that  onr  readers  should  know  something 
of  this  apostolic  and  intrepid,  though  retiring  woman,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  her  husband’s  succe.ss,  and  who  now 
calls  for  onr  sympathies  amid  the  desolation  caused  by  his  nn- 
tiinely  death.  In  the  church  of  which  she  was  a  member,  she 
was  liighly  e.steemcd  for  ‘  the  ornament  of  a  me(‘k  and  cpiiet 
spirit,’  as  well  as  for  the  sterling  excellences  which  had  uniformly 
a|)peared  in  her  conduct  and  character, 

‘  Mr.  William.s  knew'  her  virtues;  and  as  they  w  ere  h*llow'-lahourer.s 
in  the  .^ame  walks  of  usefulness,  he  enjoy(‘d  o|»portunitics  of  observa¬ 
tion  ami  intercourse,  which  .sati.sfied  him  that  Ixmeath  her  placid 
manner  and  apparent  timidity  there  exi.sted  a  strength  of  jirinciple. 
and  a  grow  ing  zeal  for  God  which  eminently  ipiuliii(‘d  her  for  the 
S(‘rvice  upon  which  he  w^as  about  to  enter.  This  induei^d  him  to 
follow,  without  he.sitation,  the  im|)ulses  of  his  heart,  and  the  re.sult 
abundantly  confirmed  hi.s  conviction.s,  and  jirstilied  his  choice.  In 
Christian  heroi.sm  she  proved  the  e((ual  of  her  intrepid  husband,  and 
in  ])atient  endurance,  hi.s  superior.  It  is  not  flattery,  but  simple 
jiKsticc,  to  say  that  .she  was  in  all  points  worthy  of  the  lumoured  man 
to  who.se  hap|»ine.ss  and  success  .she  .so  largely  contributed;  and  in  no 
]»art  of  his  life  w  as  the  kindne.ss  of  Divine  Providence  more  manifest 
than  in  th(‘  circumstanc<*s  which  led  to  their  happy  union.  "J'hi.s  was 
S(»lemniz»‘d  on  tin*  29th  of  Octol>er,  iSlb,  and  it  was  a  day  which  not 
only  Mr.  'Williams  had  rea.son  to  remember  with  gratitude,  but  also 
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many  thousands  of  Polynesian  females,  whom  the  love  and  labours  of 
his  devoted  partner  raised  from  degradation  to  comfort,  from  the 
rudeness  and  vile  indulgences  of  savage,  to  the  manitold  enjoyments 
of  civilized  life,  and  from  pagan  dai’kness  to  e^  angelical  light,  p.  3*1. 

There  was  now  but  one  scene  more  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  l>cfore  he  cjuitted  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  and  that  was 
iiis  parting  w'ith  his  pious  and  endeared  mother.  The  melting 
tenderness  which  led  him  to  pity  the  heathen  did  not  make  him 
forget  or  cease  to  feel  the  sweet  charms  of  kindred  and  family, 
but  especially  the  vital  sympathies  which  bound  him  to  his 
affectionate  mother.  The  thought  of  leaving  her,  without  the 
expectation  of  seeing  her  again  in  this  world,  never  entered  his 
mind  without  anguish  and  tears. 

‘  But  his  chief  anxiety  was  on  her  own  account.  lie  know  the 
depth  of  Iier  aflcction ;  and  although  she  had  been  constrained  by  her 
Christian  principles  to  give  uj)  her  son  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour, 
he  perceived  the  struggle  between  her  maternal  emotions  and  higher 
sentiments,  and  he  was  anxiously  concerned  to  ])repare  her  mind  for 
the  separation.  As  the  period  approached,  he  devoted  his  utmost  at¬ 
tention  to  his  beloved  paivnts  and  friends,  and  had  considerately  en¬ 
gaged  his  venerable  pastor  to  remain  with  them  during  the  day  of  em¬ 
barkation.  That  day  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  November,  1816  ; 
but  on  its  arrival  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  mother’s  faith  and 
firmness  were  cnjual  to  the  demand  ujion  them,  and  that  so  evidently, 
as  to  <lraw  the  remark  from  their  kind  comforter,  Mr.  Wilks,  that  h<* 
found  she  had  no  need  of  him.* — pp.  38,  39. 

We  have  now  given  to  our  readers,  information  on  the  educa¬ 
tion,  habits,  and  character  of  Williams,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
embarkation.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  have  read, 
or  after  this  certainly  will  read,  his  own  apostolic  work,  the 
‘  Missionary  Lnterprise.’  On  this  account  we  do  not  think  it 
cither  necessary  or  expedient  to  follow  Mr.  Prout  through  the 
chapters  which  detail  Mr.  Williams’s  missionary  labours,  from  the 
time  when  he  settled  at  Raiatca  to  the  period  of  his  return  to 
England.  \  et  in  all  these  chapters  there  is  much  that  is  capti¬ 
vating  and  thrilling  in  themselves,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the 
graphic  distinctness,  the  natural  consecutivencss,  the  transparent 
style,  the  devotional  unction,  of  Mr.  Prout’s  method  of  narration. 
Had  our  space  permitted,  we  should  have  lingered  about  Wil¬ 
liams’s  first  impressions  on  landing  at  Eimeo — his  settling  at 
l^aiutca  his  practical  method  of  learning  the  languages — his 
erection  of  the  mission-house — his  printing  press  and  school — 
the  building  of  his  chapel — his  introduction  of  legislation  and 
trial  by  jury  his  deliverance  from  native  conspiracies — his  firj:t 
preaching  m  the  language  of  the  natives — his  formation  of  a 
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Christian  church  after  the  original  apostolical  platform — the 
(liscounigcincnts  which  drove  him  to  Sydney  —  and  the  joy 
of  the  Haiatcans  upon  his  return  among  them.  We  would 
ifladlv  have  told  our  readers  also  about  his  missionary  voyages 
among  several  islands — his  discovery  of  Rarotonga  with  its  de¬ 
based  natives — his  application  for  a  missionary  ship — the  spi¬ 
ritual  advancement  of  his  converts — the  false  charges  which  lie 
had  to  rebut — but  in  reference  to  all  these,  we  must  say,  ‘  buy 
the  book,  and  read  for  yourselves.’  I^et  us  entreat  our  readers 
to  accompany  Williams  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  llei^ey 
Islands,  and  witness  his  hazardous  landing  in  Rarotonga,  four¬ 
teen  years  after  he  had  first  discovered  it — his  reception,  labours, 
and  intlucnce  upon  that  island,  where,  if  he  had  been  anything 
but  a  (’hristian  missionary,  he  would  have  been  celebrated  by 
every  periodical  in  Europe  as  the  mechanic  who  built  there 
‘  The  Messenger  of  Peace.’  We  cannot  even  allude  to  his  second 
voyage  to  Samoa,  where  he  was  so  cordially  welcomed,  nor  to 
his  return  to  Raiatea,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
him ;  and  we  find  it  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  voyages 
which  he  made,  and  the  arduous  and  perilous  enterprises  which 
he  undertook  to  bless  Polynesia. 

Wearied  and  exhausted  by  labours  more  abundant,  he  deter¬ 
mined,  for  tlie  ]>urpose  of  recruiting  his  strength,  or  refreshing 
his  spirit,  and  of  aiding  his  mission,  to  ])ay  a  visit  to  his  native 
country ;  and  ‘on  the  12th  of  June,  1834,  after  nearly  eighteen 
Years’  absence,  the  white  cliffs  of  his  beloved  and  native  land 
once  more  greeted  and  gladdened  his  eyes.’ 

Mr.  Pront  introduces  the  chapter  which  narrates  Mr.  Williams’s 
sojourn  in  England,  by  stating  some  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  commenced  his  i)ublic  engagements  at  missionary 
anniversaries,  (h)vcntry  had  the  honour  of  having  his  first  mis¬ 
sionary  speech.  ‘  I  lore  his  statements  were  heard  with  deep  in¬ 
terest,  and  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  intercourse  with  the 
brethren,  especially  with  ‘good  old  Mr.  Jerard,’  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  ca])tured  in  the  Dufl.’  Idic  next  place  he  visited  was 
Birmingham,  where  the  large  cha])el  in  (hirr’s-lane  was  thronged, 
and  the  congregation  deeply  interested  by  a  speech  which  occu¬ 
pied  two  hours. 

‘  lie  hiinstdfwas  much  excited:  for  his  associations  with  Birming¬ 
ham  were  peculiar,  and  his  oi>ligations  to  'its  pastors  and  their  people 
great,  lie  therefore  began  liis  a<ldrcss  by  saying,  tha|  ‘had  he  been 
privileged  to  attend  but  one  meeting  in  Englaml,  he  sliould  have  se¬ 
lected  that  b(*fore  which  lie  then  a|)p(*ared  in  j>rcfer<*nc<;  to  every 
otl  >er.  Birmingliam,*  lie  added,  ‘  has  to  me  attractions  and  attach¬ 
ments  which  no  other  place  possesses.  From  one  of  its  ministers  I 
received  my  first  religious  impressions  and  then,  turning  to  the  Rev. 
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T.  East,  he  procmlcd,  ‘  Yes,  sir,  to  you,  under  flcnl,  I  am  indehtoil 
fur  all  that  1  am,  and  for  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  etfeet  I  From 
the  beloved  minister  of  this  sanetuary  I  reeeived  my  Hible,  and  tlir 
stdeinn  charge  to  preach  its  glorious  revelations  to  the  lu'atheu.  And, 
sir,’ turniii"  to  Mr.  flames,  ‘according  to  the  ability  which  (Jod  lias 
given  me,  1  have  preached  the  doctrine  ot  salvation  by  laith  in  a 
crucitied  Kedeemer.’ — pp.  410,  411. 

Wh  atever  were  the  difliciiltics  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a 
public  sj)eakcr,  he  surinountccl  them  all.  ite  had  facts  enough, 
and  he  had  coulidence  enough,  in  the  merit  of  his  subject. 
‘  If,’  said  he,  ‘I  can  only  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  1  know  that 
I  possess  facts  wliich  muat  interest  them.’  He  did  ‘interest’ 
them,  and  he  gained  not  their  ‘  ears’  only,  but  tlieir  hearts  and 
their  contributions  also,  lie  had  facts  enougli  to  relate,  be  had 
zeal  enougli  in  his  grand  theme,  he  had  jiower  of  arrangeim  nt 
enough  to  assort  his  facts  in  the  best  manner,  and  he  had  sim¬ 
plicity  of  purpose  enough  to  arrest  and  to  edify  every  audience. 

‘  4'he  facts  he  narrated  were  almost  invariably  adducetl  either  in 
illustration  of  some  important  statement,  in  prool*  of  some  leading 
pitsilion,  or  as  an  incitement  to  zeal  and  effort.’  ‘  AVith  rare  c'xcep- 
tions,  his  statements  were  not  incitlentally,  but  imm(‘diatcly  ap|)lienhle 
to  his  object.  Few  imai  ever  spoke  more  ad  ran.  His  practical  tact 
and  business  habits  were,  in  this  way,  as  evident  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  pulpit  as  they  had  iK'en  elsewhere.  And  the  direct  relation 
subsisting  lM»tween  facts  and  jn’inciples,  which  were  invariably  eon- 
nect<*il  in  his  addre.sse.s,  gave  to  both  a  point  and  a  power  not  usually 
attained  even  by  the  clearest  and  closest  abstract  demonstrations.’ — 
]>.  415. 


After  labouring  for  eighteen  months  in  travelling,  and  address¬ 
ing  auxiliary  societies,  he  began  to  think  in  earnest  of  publishing 
an  account  of  his  missionary  voyages,  and  eventually  produced 
his  ‘  Missionary  Enterprises.’  For  this  pur]Kjse  he  olitaincd 
some  temporary  rcleiLsc  from  ])ul)lic  engagements,  as  far  as  the 
othcers  of  the  Society  were  concerned;  but  the  aj>plication  of 
private  Iriendship  to  procure  his  services,  to  which  he  could 
scarcely  ever  say  ‘  no,’  so  accumulated  u])on  him,  that  up  to  the 
close  ot  1835,  he  had  done  little  more  than  form  the  plan  ot 
his  future  publication. 


*  A  et  amid  thes<*  distractions,  he  b(*gan  and  j)rosecuted  a  work  now 
chisstd  among  the  choicest  literary  treasures  of  the  churcli.  Excepting 
a  lew  detached  days  spent  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  nothing  hut 
broken  traginoids,  and  many  ot  them  mere  fractions  of  time,  could  be 
Si'cu red  for  his  object. — ‘No  one  but  an  eye-witn(*.ss  can  conceive  t>t 
the  trials  ot  ttunper  to  which,  under  these  cireum.«tanee.s,  he  was  sub- 
jci'ted  by  inconsiderate  intruders;  yet  no  visitor,  liowever  unwelcome, 
was  ever  met  but  with  a  smile.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  give  intruders 
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a  significant  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire;  aiul  often,  when  they  hail 
withdrawn,  he  has  resumed  Ids  work  witli  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
observed,  ‘  AVell,  I  do  hope  tliat  these  good  people  Avill  allow  ns  to  get 
through  some  day.” — p.  429. 


Nevertheless,  in  these  trying  eireunistances  he  composed  his 
work  in  less  time  than  is  usually  spent  on  a  volume  of  the  same 
extent.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Trout. 


‘  In  the  first  idaee,  the  materials  of  the  work  were  already  familiar 
to  its  author,  and  many  of  its  facts  had  been  repeatedly  us<*d  in  his 
public  addresses,  hut  this  would  have,  availed  him  little,  had  not  his 
diligence  been  remarkable,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  re¬ 
sume  his  work  after  interruption,  and  improve  the  shortest  pi'riods  of 
time,  been  such  as  few  ])ossess.  llis  journals,  also,  afl<)rdcd  him 
assistance;  but  only  a  small  portion  was  coj>ied  from  them;  the  far 
greater  part  was  either  supplied  from  memory  or  entirely  rc-writteu.’ 
— p.  4d(). 


It  is  true  that  if  the  ‘  Missionary  ICntcrjuiscs’  had  been  issued 
just  as  he  threw  olf  the  sheets,  they  would  not  have  a]>peared  in 
the  attractive  and  elegant  dress  which  they  now  wear.  lie  had 
worked  too  hard  Jis  a  faithful  missionary,  and  had  been  too  la- 
!)orionsly  employed  with  barbarous  dialects,  to  allow  him  time 
to  ctiltivate  the  graces  of  English  composition,  ('onscions, 
therefore,  that  the  Polynesian  offspring  of  his  mind  neeilcd  some 
little  English  discipline  and  polishing  before  it  aj)peared  in  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  reipiest  a  friend  of  ade(|nate 
taste  and  ability  to  revise  and  trim  it.  This  has  led  to  a  strange 
and  foolish  report  that  Williams  was  not  the  real,  veritable  author 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Prout,  who  knows  best  the  whole  affair, 
gives  this  account  of  it. 


‘  Neither  time  nor  previous  occupations  permitted  him  to  do  much 
beyond  throwing  off  in  haste  the  rough  sketch  or  tlie  unfinished  out¬ 
line.  Had  he  attempted  more,  it  is  probable  that  he  wouhl  have  ac- 
eomplished  less.  Yet,  although  biographical  fidelity  demands  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  jissistance  was  givim,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  was  such  as  to  render  the  f|ueslioii  of  authorship  in  the  least  degree 
doubtful.  In  its  main  features  and  most  essential  elements,  in  fact,  in 
everything  which  constitutes  a  claim  to  such  an  appropriation,  the. 
volume  wa.s,  what  it  professes  to  be,  his  own.  Such  a  statement  would 
iiave  l)een  withheld,  as  altogether  irrelevant  and  gratuitous,  had  it  not 
been  called  for  by  rumours  which  required  correction.* — p.  4d0. 

The  ‘Missiou.ary  Enterprises’  appe.ared  in  April,  1837.  Active 
measures  were  taken  to  get  the  book  circulated  among  the  mer¬ 
chants,  ship-owners,  ]>hilosophers,  nobles,  and  statesmen  of  the 
eountry.  As  the  author  felt  that  he  was  pleading  for  the, world, 
and  for  the  S.aviour  of  the  world,  he  resolved  ‘  to  prc.scnt  a  c<)j)y 
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of  his  work  to  several  of  the  individuals  most  distinguished  by 
their  station  or  attainments,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  calling  thefr 
attention  to  the  facts  contained.’  Among  these  personages 
were  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  then 
Princess  Victoria,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
&c.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  invited  to  many  a  noble  man¬ 
sion,  and  pressed  to  join  many  a  select  party,  where  he  fixed  and 
rivetted  the  attention  of  large  companies,  uj)on  the  great  facts  and 
claims  of  Christian  missions.  It  would  be  curious  and  interesting 
to  know  how  this  devoted  missionary,  who  had  spent  so  many 
years  among  savages,  conducted  himself  in  courtly  circles. 

‘  One  distinguislied  individual,  at  whose  mansion  Mr.  'Williams  was 
invited  to  meet  a  large  and  brilliant  party,  assured  the  author,  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  himself  and  others,  that,  apart  from  the  false  forms, 
he  jK)ssessed  idl  the  finish  of  the  most  refined  courtesy,  and  that  uneon- 
sciously,  and  without  design,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.’ — p.  471. 

The  methods  adopted  for  making  the  book  know  n  obtained  for 
it  an  unparalleled  circulation.  Prom  April,  1837,  to  September, 
1838,  7500  copies  were  sold.  After  this  a  new  edition  was 
printed  in  ])ost  octavo,  which  had  a  sale  of  GOOO.  Subseijuently 
H  ‘  People’s  Edition’  was  stereotyped,  and  published  unabridged 
for  the  sake  of  the  poorer  readers,  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Of  this  edition,  which  appeared  in  April,  1840,  Tw  enty-four 
THOUSAND  copies  have  been  sold,  making  a  ‘  total  of  the  tvhokf 
of  all  sizes,  in  five  yeai*s,  of  Thirty-eight  thousand  copies. 

But,  say  our  readers,  we  have  seen  the  young  artisan  in  the 
ironmonger’s  shop — we  have  seen  the  active  and  apostolic  mis¬ 
sionary  in  otticial  labours — we  have  seen  the  graphic  writer,  and 
have  heanl  the  popular  speaker — but  what  w  as  he  at  home  ? 


‘  When  at  home,  ^Ir.  Williams  teas  at  home;  devotedly  attached  to 
his  most  estimuhle  partner  and  their  amiable  family,  nothing  would 
have  drawn  him  from  them  but  the  claims  of  public  duty;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  could  consistently  release  himself  from  those  claims,  he  has¬ 
tened  to  enjoy  the  luxury,  to  him  as  great  as  it  was  rare,  of  spimding 
some  hours  in  their  midst.  Barely,  when  he  could  command  an  un- 
hroken  evening,  did  he  omit  to  invite  a  few  of  those  with  wdiom  he  was 


most  intimate  to  join  their  family  circle.  These,  how  ever,  w  ere  not  set 
parties,  hut  social  meetings.  Usually,  missionary  scenes  and  occupa¬ 
tions  In'came  the  leading  topics  of  conversation;  and  it  w’as  delightlul 
to  trace  u|K)n  his  bright  and  Ixmevolent  countenance  the  satisiactiou 
wdueh  he  enjoyed,  when  he  had  been  successful  in  gratifying  his  friends. 
\  cry  InHpiently,  on  those  occasions,  the  curiosities  which  he  had  brought 
fnun  the  islands  wei*e  draw’u  from  their  hiding-places,  and  the  various 
contents  o!  several  cases  covered  the  table  or  the  floor.  A  singular 
medley  ol  idols,  dresses,  ornaments,  domestic  utensils,  implements  of 
industry,  and  weajH>ns  of  war,  formed  so  many  subjects  of  remark; 
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and  not  nnfroquently,  Mr.  Williams  arrayed  his  own  portly  person  in 
the  native  tiputa  and  mat,  fixed  a  spear  by  his  side,  and  adorned  his 
head  with  a  towering  cap  of  many  colours,  worn  on  high  days  by  the 
chiefs;  and  as  ho  marched  up  and  down  his  parlour,  he  was  as  happy 
as  any  one  of  the  guests,  whose  cheerful  mirth  he  hml  thus  excited. 
To  this  exhibition  he  >vould  add  ex])lanations  of  each  relic ;  naming, 
and  sometimes  describing  the  island  from  which  he  obtained  it;  the  past 
history  and  present  state  of  its  inhabitants;  the  use  of  the  object,  or  the 
customs  connected  with  it;  and  various  other  interesting  particulars. 
In  general,  these  interesting  statements  were  crowned  by  a  donation  of 
some  curiosity  which  had  awakened  special  interest;  and  that  his 
visitors  might  taste  as  w’cll  sis  see  the  good  things  of  Polynesia,  jars  of 
native  preserves,  either  of  the  banana,  or  some  other  Polynesian  fruit, 
were  opened  for  their  gratilication.  llow  many  hours  of  almost  sacred, 
though  now”  of  melancholy  interest — seasons  w  hich  they  fondly  hoped 
to  renew  with  their  devoted  friend  on  earth — w’ill  these  brief  references 
recal  to  those  who  w'crc  among  his  favoured  jruests  at  llcdford  Siiuare.* 
— p.  479,  480. 


Such  was  Williams  ‘  at  home.’  But  dearly  as  be  loved  his 
home — dearly  as  he  loved  ‘  England  with  all  her  faults,’  he  still 
held  Polynesia  in  alTectionatc  remembrance.  One  of  the  schemes 
which  he  had  most  at  heart  was,  the  obtaining  of  a  missionary 
shij)  for  the  purposes  of  his  mission  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas.  Tiiis,  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
missions,  and  of  the  city  of  London,  he  succeeded  in  possessing. 
The  ship  was  called  the  ‘Camden,’  and  Captain  Morgan,  the 
man  whom  he  preferred  of  all  the  men  he  knew,  became  its  com- 
luander.  The  vessel  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  400/.  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Es(j.,  who  generously  said  that  ‘he  felt  much  pleasure  in 
fjiviufj  it  all  to  the  cause  of  the  Hedeemer.’  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  Ajnil,  1838,  a  public  valedictory  service  was  held  at 
the  Tabernacle,  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  which  is  given  in 
the  interesting  little  volume  entitled  ‘  The  Missionary  Farewell.’ 
The  11th  of  A])ril  was  the  day  of  his  departure,  w  hen  hundreds 
ot  the  w  arm  friends  of  Williams  and  of  missions  accompanied  the 
missionary  family  from  London  Bridge  to  the  ‘  Camden.’ 

‘  Shortly  after  the  ‘  City  of  Canterbury*  steamer  came  alongside  the 
‘  (  ainden,*  and  the  missionaries  had  separated  themselves  from  their 
friends,  all  on  board  the  tw'o  vessels  united  in  a  devotional  service.* — 
‘  Then,  as  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  many  wept  w  ith  a  loud  voice,  and 
many  shouted  aloud  for  joy.*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  the 
Uev.  T.  J  lU’kson,  (»f  Stoekw  ell,  (now  d(*]iarted,)  offered  an  appropriate 
prayer,  after  whicdi,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Flet(4ier,  (now  also  gone  to  rest,) 
gave  out  the  psalm,  ‘From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,*  with 
which  the  service  elos(‘d.  The  ‘Camden’  then  unfurled  her  sails,  and 


the  wind  being  fair,  she  commenced  her  distant  and  im|H>rtant  voyage. 
Fhc  ‘  City  of  Canterbury’  accompanied  her  for  a  few’  miles,  and  the  ex- 
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j)r<'‘i.sion.s  of  alVection  were,  during  this  time,  repeatedly  exchanged  by 
those  on  hoard  (‘ach  vessel;  nor  di«l  tliey  cease,  after  they  had  parted, 
until  j)ersons  could  not  Ik?  distinguished  in  the  distance,  and  the  fare¬ 
well  signals  no  longer  discerned.* — p.  o()9. 

We  cannot  follow  him  to  describe  his  services  and  success  at 
the  (hiiK*  of  (iood  Hope— his  gratifying  reception  at  Sydney — 
his  aiTival  at  Tabuila,  his  voyage  along  tlic  coast  of  ITpohi,  where 
eventually  he  resolved  to  iix  his  residence.  Here  he  built  a 
dwelling  house  amid  the  jealoiLsies  and  fears  of  the  heathen, 
whose  hostilities  were  subdued  by  the  inllueuce  of  his  name. 

1  le  paid  another  visit  to  Rarotonga ;  he  made  preparations  for 
commencing  a  missionary  college ;  he  made  many  voyages  of 
mercy,  and  planted  many  teachers  of  salvation,  and  realized 
large  accessions  to  the  Christian  church.  His  noble  heart  was 
for  comprehending  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  ‘  Tor  my 
part,’  saul  he,  ‘  I  cannot  content  myself  within  the  narrow  limits'of 
a  single  reef.’  He  therefore  planned  his  voyage  to  the  New 
1  Icbridcs.  On  the  voyage  he  wrote ; 

Satunhvf^  Nov.  ICUh. 

‘  T  have  just  heard  dear  Captain  ^lorgan  say  that  we  are  sixty  miles 
off  the  Hebrides,  so  that  we  shall  he  there  early  to-inorrow  morning. 
This  evening  we  are  to  have  a  special  prayer-meeting.  Oh!  how  much 
depends  upon  the  etforts  of  to-morrow!  tVill  the  saiHUjcs  rercice  us 
or  uot  ?  IVrhaps  at  this  moment  you,  or  some  other  kind  friend,  may 
Ik»  wrestling  with  Oml  for  us.  I  am  all  anxiety,  bnt  desire  prudence 
and  faithfulness  in  the  management  of  the  attempt  to  impart  the 
gos|M*l  to  these  benighted  people,  and  leave  the  event  with  (h>d.  1 

l)n>ught  twelve  missionaries  with  me;  two  have  settled  at  a  beautiful 
island  called  Uotuma;  the  ten  1  have  are  for  the  New  Hebrides  and 
New  Caledonia.  The  approaching  week  is  to  me  the  most  important 
of  my  life.* — p.  oGb. 

At  the  island  of  Tanna  he  was  well  received,  and  on  the 
18th  made  his  last  entry  in  his  journal.  Here  it  is. 

‘  Monday  morning,  18th. — This  is  a  memorable  day,  a  day  which 
will  Im'  transmitted  to  posterity;  and  the  record  of  the  ('vents  which 
have  this  day  transpired,  w  ill  exist,  after  those  w’ho  have  taken  part  in 
them  have  retired  into  the  shades  of  oblivion;  and  the  results  ot  this 
day  will  be - * 

Oh !  w’hat  a  ‘  w  ill  be wdiat  a  mysterious  communing  with 
the  future  was  this?  Mr.  Prout  successfully  shows,  from  those 
laNvs  w’hich  inter|>ret  mind  in  the  process  of  writing,  that 
this  sentence  was  penned  in  the  evening,  though  dated,  on  the 
nu)rning  ot  the  18th,  and  says,  ‘  the  sentence  is  so  remarkable, 
\iewed  in  connexion  with  subsecpicnt  events,  as  to  give  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  (Campbell  much  plausibility,  that  this  ‘  servant  of 
(jihI  wrote,  though  unconsciouslv,  under  a  suiK*rnatnral  ini- 
pression.’  ’  "  * 


riiOUTS  LIFE  OF  WILLIAMS.  loO 

From  ii  journiil  written  by  Williams's  amanuensis,  we  have  this 
brief*  aceomit.  ‘  About  one  o’eloek  [on  Tuesday,  Nov.  ID  ]  we 
set  sail  [from  Tanna]  and  stood  to  the  northward,  for  the  island 

Erromani/Uy  and  got  to  its  southern  side  sulliciently  early  in  the 
evening  to  run  along  the  coast  for  the  distance  of  some  miles  to 
the  westward,  till  at  its  becoming  dark,  and  beinjj  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  creeks  and  bays  in  the  land,  we  put  tlic  vessel  about 
to  lie-to  during  the  night.’ 

'J'lie  next  dawn  was  the  morning  of  that  dark  and  dreadful 
(lay,  when  the  earthly  coui'sc  of  this  apostolic  man  was  closed. 
On  that  morning  he  told  a  friend  ‘that  he  had  pjussed  a  sleepless 
night,  from  the  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and  inn>orlancc 
of  the  work  before  him  ;  that  he  Wiis  iniieh  o})j)resscd  by  its 
weight,  and  feared  that  he  might  have  undertaken  more  than  he 
should  be  able  to  fulfil ;  that  so  extensive  were  the  islands  which 
he  had  engaged  to  survey,  that  many  years  of  anxious  toil  would 
he  reejuisite  ere  he  could  realize  his  own  designs,  or  meet  the  ex- 
])eetations  of  his  friends  at  home.’  Shortly  after  this  eonversa- 
tion  he  entered  the  boat,  and  landed  upon  the  strand  upon  which 
he  Wits  so  soon  to  sink  beneath  the  tissassin’s  club,  and  pour  out 
his  blood  as  an  oblation  in  his  Divine  Master’s  service. 

We  feel  literally  jus  if  an  oppressive  and  crushing  burden  were 
removed  from  our  heart,  by  saying,  in  the  langiuige  of  Mr. 
Front,  ‘  Hut  the  dark  details  of  that  hour,  so  sorrowful  to  sur¬ 
vivors,  but  so  glorious  for  him,  will  be  best  described  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  communications  of  (hiptain  Morgan  and  Air.  (hui- 
ningham,  who  stood  with  him,  and  saw  liim  fall  upon  that  savage 
shore.’  And  for  these  ‘circumstantial  communications’  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work,  for  wc  feel  that  we  cannot  have  the 
heart  to  detail  them. 

So  died  this  messenger  of  ])eacc  !  ‘  Father,  forgive  them,  for 

they  knew  not  what  they  did.’  ‘  Where  is  Williamu  ?’  cried  the 
natives  of  Tanna.  ‘  Where  is  Missi  William  ?’  cried  the  native 
teachers  of  Samoa,  and  the  multitudes  wejU  as  they  uttered  their 
pathetic  cries,  ‘  Aric,  Williamu  !  arie,  Tama !’ — ‘  A  bus,  Williamu  ! 
alas,  our  father  !  ’ 

‘  Kvcii  the  heathen  were  drawn  to  the  place  and  joined  in  these  la 
mentations.  All  were  anxious  to  see  INIrs.  Williams,  and  to  a<lininistei 
consolation;  but  this  for  many  hours  she  was  unable  to  bear.  At  length, 
towards  the  evening,  she  yielded  to  the  great  importunity  of  Malietoa, 
who  had  hastened  from  his  own  settlement,  and  allowed  him  to  Ih3 
admitted;  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  burst  forth  into  the 
most  passionate  expressions  of  distress,  weeping,  beating  his  breast, 
and  crying,  ‘Alas,  Williamu!  Williamd  !  our  father  !  our  t'atlier! 
11c  has  turned  his  face  from  us!  Wc  shall  never  see  him  more!  He 
that  brought  us  the  good  word  of  salvation  is  gone!  Oh,  cruel  heathen  I 
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T!u*y  knew  not  wlmt  they  did !  How  great  a  man  they  have  de- 
htn>vedr  After  indnlging  for  some  time  in  these  and  similar  ex- 
elamntions;  he  tu mi'll  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  lying  wynm  a  sofa,  and 
kneeling  hy  lier  side,  he  gently  took  her  hand,  and  while  the  tears 
wen*  flowing  fust  down  his  eheeks,  he  said,  in  tlic  sottest  and  must 
soothing  tones,  ‘Oh,  my  motherl  do  not  grieve  so  much;  do  not  kill 
yourself  with 'grieving.  \ou,  ti>o,  will  die  with  sorrow,  and  he  taken 
awuv  from  us,  and  then,  oh  I  what  shall  ^\c  doi^  J.hiiik  oi  «Iohn,  jind 
of  your  very  little  Imy  who  is  with  you,  and  think  ol  that  other  little 
one  in  a  far  distant  land,  and  do  not  kill  yourself.  Do  love,  pity,  and 
eom|nu‘>ioiiate  us.'’ — p.  oS7,  088. 


Here  we  cdosc  the  vohinic.  His  works  arc  his  name  ;  his  works 
are  his  character;  liis works  arc  his  inonuincnt  and  renown. 

Of  Mr.  Pront  we  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two.  Every  one  who 
rt'ads  this  voliinie  will  feci  that  he  is  an  admirable  biographer. 
We  reckon  it  the  highest  perfection  of  a  biographer,  so  to  write 
as  to  he  |>erfectlv  forgotten  in  the  life  of  his  hero.  Andrew 
Fuller,  great  as  lie  was,  never  comes  to  our  mind  while  we  are 
reading  his  life  of  Pearce.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  Mr. 
Pnmt.  I.ikc  a  master  of  good  writing,  and  skilful  controller 
of  other  minds,  he  contrives  to  keep  our  hearts  so  occupied  with 
Williams  that  wc  have  no  time  to  think  of  the  biographer.  He 
writes  as  if  he  had  thought  it  rude  to  put  in  a  word  or  a  sentence 
now  and  then  to  remind  ns  that,  after  all,  it  is  he  who  enables  us 
thus  to  travel  with  Williams,  and  talk  with  him  by  the  way.  Wc 
tliink  that  the  reader  of  biography  is  never  reminded  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  but  where  there  is  either  gross  selfishness  or  decided 
mannerism.  From  both  these  sins,  the  mortal  and  the  venial,  Mr. 
Prout  is  completely  free.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Lni: 
ot  \N  illiains.  'The  volume  is  Williams  living,  sailing,  preaching, 
and  s^H'aking.  Hcr*  is  no  fashionable  philosophizing  on  cha¬ 
racter,  no  amiable  laudations,  but  a  real,  living  Life  of  Williams, 
as  a  man,  a  ('hristian,  and  a  missionary.  ^Ir.  Pront  has  written 
the  Life  ot  Williams  in  sentences  composed  by  his  mighty  works 
and  labours. 

lo  the  volume  is  ])refixcd  a  good  portrait  of  Williams  on 
board  the  (  amden,  in  view  ot  an  island.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  portrait  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  Baxter.  The  entire 
getting  up  of  the  volume  docs  great  credit  to  the  publisher. 


Art.  V. 
M.A., 


Fasti  Ilfllcmd.  Volume  Second.  By  II.  F.  Clinton,  Khp, 
Student  of  (Mirist  Church.  Third  Edition.  1841. 


Wh  are,  |H‘rhnps,  making  a  bold  experiment  in  venturing  on  any 
more  detailed  review  ot  this  valuable  work  than  has  already  ap- 
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pcarcd  in  our  ptigos.  The  miscellaneous  cluu'actcr  of  the  matter 
contained  in  it  makes  it  im})ossiblc  to  give  any  unity  to  our 
remarks  iij)on  it.  Vague  praise  would  be  easily  given,  and 
vague  eensurc  of  so  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  a  produc¬ 
tion  would  only  bring  discredit  upon  ourselves.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  hoj)e  that  more  than  a  small  ])ortion  of  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  take  interest  in  our  lucubrations.  Nevertheless,  we 
claim  their  indulgence  for  this  once,  and  we  give  them  leave  to 
protest  that  our  erudition  is  too  dry  for  them  to  })crus^. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  in  regard  both  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  for  the  times  at  which  we  possess  written  political  orations, 
we  have  no  contemporaneous  or  native  historians ;  and  the  sur¬ 
viving  works  of  the  great  orators  at  onec  furnish  valuable  materials 
for  history,  and  most  urgently  need  themselves  the  illustration  of 
a  history.  To  explain  the  Roman  orators,  we  have  more  trust¬ 
worthy  help,  it  is  true,  from  Dio  Cassius,  Asconius,  and  Ap- 
pian,  (not  to  name  minor  scholiasts,)  than  from  Diodorus  or 
Plutarch  for  illustrating  the  Greek  orators;  and  to  speak  gene¬ 
rally,  the  Homan  chronology,  during  the  times  which  are  to  be 
called  historical,  involves  far  fewer  ditliculties  than  have  long  beset 
that  of  Greece.  The  first  and  most  delightful  of  (jreek  prose 
writers,  the  venerable  Herodotus,  leaves  many  chronological 
doubts  on  the  mind  of  a  reader,  even  as  to  the  most  recent  and 
trustworthy  portions  of  his  history ;  and  what  may  seem  more 
strange,  the  ])recise  and  careful  Thucydides — who,  during  the 
years  of  the  war  which  he  professes  to  narrate,  follows  the  sys¬ 
tematic  form  of  annals — yet,  in  regard  to  events  which  arc  bc- 
vond  that  circle,  is  often  obscure  enough  as  to  dates  with  which 
lie  must  have  had  the  most  accurate  ac(piaintance.  'Phe  later 
events,  when  Xenophon’s  history  fails  us,  arc  again  involved  in 
uncertainty ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dilliculties  which  the  interpola¬ 
tions  in  Xenophon’s  own  narrative,  and  the  ]>robablc  loss  of  its 
opening,  have  produced.  ’Phe  volume  now  before  us  treats  just 
ot  this  central  part  of  (ireeian  history — from  the  rise  of  un¬ 
doubted  chronology,  to  the  era  at  which  the  Cireck  states  lose 
their  ])rcdominating  interest  and  the  history  of  Rome  begins  to 
swallow  up  that  of  (jJreccc.  Mr.  (’linton  has  limited  it  thus: — 
from  the  first  usurjiation  of  Pisistratus,  in  Athens,  (n.c.  5(50,)  to 
the  death  of  the  first  successors  of  Alexander,  (nearly  n.c.  280.) 
I'hc  former  date  coincides  within  a  year  with  the  accession  of 
Pyrns  in  Persia,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Greek  historical  writing  in  prose.  At  the  lafter^ 
the  Achman  league  arose ;  the  Gauls  first  burst  into  Greece;  tlic 
Asiatic  monarclues  assumed  the  form  which  they  |)erniancntly 
kept;  and  the  Roman  and  Greek  armies  first  met,  by  the  inva- 
f^ion  of  King  Pyrrhus.  Mr.  Clinton  has  justly  selected  this  era 
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iui  ;i  natiiriil  iliviMoii  of  liiiit* ;  while  by  openinf^  bis  vobiiiio  wiili 
|•isis!rillus  and  (\ms,  be  excludes  inytliolugical  narrative  aiul 
donblfnl  ^enealoj^ies. 

Mr.  (Minions  tables  contain  not  only  ibc  events  or  facts  of 
cacb  year,  but  to  a  j^reat  extent  tbe  antliorities  for  tbein,  (jHotal 
in  full  from  the  orit/iiial  writrrsy  except  in  tbe  ease  ot  tbe  eoin- 
nionest  classics,  to Wboin  a  reference  is  sullieient.  Tins  enables 
all  wbo  have  even  tbe  most  limited  library,  to  verify  at  pleasure 
tbe  j^reatest  ]>art  of  bis  work.  MMie  <;rcat  bulk  of  tbe  additional 
'Treatises,  wilb  tbe  ample  Notes  and  Introduction,  are  on  tbe 
scale  of  tbe  ponderous  tomes  of  tbe  old  sebolars,  and  refute  tbe 
opinion  of  lliose  wbo  fancy  that  tbe  old-fasbioned  erudition  is 
ipiite  extinct  amonj;  ns.  In  anotber  respect,  also,  we  may  look 
on  Mr.  Clinton  as — |>erbaj)s  tbe  hist,  of  tbe  old  school ;  as  eer- 
tainlv  be  is  not  tbe  least  respectable — viz.,  that  be  stands  out 
firmly  in  defence  of  tbe  old  ^encalojijists,  and  takes  mueb  pains 
to  reduce  mytbolojiy  into  history.  His  excellent  sense,  indeed, 
uniformly  preserves  him  from  attemptinj^  this  in  any  of  tbe  ex- 
treiner  eases:  still,  wc  are  disposed  to  think  that  even  bis  second 
volume  (with  wbieb  alone  we  are  concerned)  is  far  less  suc¬ 
cessful  when  it  tonebes  sneb  subjects,  than  when  it  deals  with 
more  tangible  matter ;  nor  do  we  think  that  bis  excursions  into 
Asiatic  chronology  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  bis 
work. 


Dry  and  tedious  as  tbe  study  of  chronology  may  seem,  we 
believe  that  it  gradually  assumes  to  tbe  mind  of  tbe  student  a 


place  similar  to  that  which  is  sustained  by  anatomy  in  tbe  art  of 
lirawing.  MMie  skeleton  must  be  well  set  in  tbe  first  instance, 
elsi'  no  beauty  of  filling  up  can  make  the  figure  living  and  true. 
( Muonolotry,  joined  with  geography,  gives  the  skeleton  and 
iraineworK  of  history  ;  and  it  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  wbieb 
grows  in>on  tbe  diligent  investigator.  We  cannot,  however,  too 
strongly  ex])ress  our  sense  of  tbe  importance  of  aceustoiuiiig 
ourselves,  in  all  literary  study,  to  strive  after  fixed  conceptions  ot 
time  as  well  as  s|>ace.  No  small  ]>art  of  tbe  art  of  eritieism — i.e., 
ot  tbe  art  or  science  ot  believing  and  disbelieving  aright,  de- 
|H*nds  upon  this.  1  be  intelleetual  discipline  of  reading  a  speech 
ot  Demosthenes,  or  a  book  ot  Herodotus,  with  a  perpetual  re¬ 
ference  to  these  points,  is  beyond  comparison  more  beneficial  to 
tlu'  mind,  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  be  neglected ;  and  at 
the  same  tintc,  whatever  gives  fixedness  to  these  notions  exceed¬ 
ingly  iissists  the  memory.  Inde|H‘ndently,  therefore,  of  any  in¬ 
ti  insic  value  involved  in  a  right  ascertainment  of  (ireck  dates, 
we  feel  that  a  great  benefit  acernes  to  every  student  wbo,  by 
MU ng  access  to  such  a  book  as  Mr.  ClintoiTs,  is  assisted  to  ac- 
<purc  the  habit  of  reading  accurately. 
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AihI  here  we  cannot  retrain  iVoni  expressinj*;  onr  •^ratiliule  to 
Mr.  ('linton  tor  his  decisive  tbllowin'*;  of  popular  iilility,  in  re- 
^islerinjjc  idl  his  dates  with  rt'fcrcnve  to  the  Christian  era.  'I'he 
desirahleness  of  this  a])poars  to  ns  so  obvious,  or  rather  the  vexa¬ 
tiousness  of  every  other  method  so  ‘j;rat  nil  oils,  as  well  as  so 
serious,  that  we  are  amazed  that  oilier  eras  should  be  allowed  to 
eoiupcle  willi  it.  Niebuhr,  however,  has  on  jirinciple  rejected 
the  modern  mecusnrement  of  time,  and  adheres  to  ()lym]>iads 
aiul  to  the  years  of  Home  ;  and  in  this  crotchet  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Kei<^hllcy,  to  the  perplexity  of 
learuei*s,  and  with  immense  increase  both  of  trouble  and  of  am- 
biiiuilv  to  the  learned  themselves.  Nevertheless,  since  Clinton 
and  Thirlwall,  the  Penny  Cyelopanlia,  and  the  Dictionary  of 
(Jrcek  and  Homan  Anti([uities,  liave  now  all  adopted  the  method 
of  datiujr  by  the  Christian  era,  we  trust  we  may  regard  this 
method  to  have  triumphed  finally  in  England. 

It  is  no  new  discovery  that  an  accurate  chronology  was,  for  the 
reasons  which  we  have  named,  of  the  first  importance ;  but  there 
are  several  causes  which  liave  nuule  the  ]>rogress  of  this,  as  of 
other  sciences,  only  gradual.  The  older  chronologists  had  very 
imperfectly  learned  the  art  of  balancing  evidence,  and  they  were 
apt  to  give  undue  weight  to  those  who  were  called  standard 
writers,  even  in  eases  in  which  they  did  not  deserve  very  great 
deference,  ^lorcover,  in  distinguishing  and  rejecting  sjiurious 
writings,  they  were  either  dull  or  over  timid.  If  we  must  say 
the  truth,  it  ajipears  to  ns  that  Mr.  Clinton  is,  on  this  latter 
point,  rather  behind  his  age  :  with  a  cautious  eonservafism,  he 
clings  as  long  as  he  can  to  documents  which  are  cither  suspected 
or  almost  certainly  spurious,  although  by  so  doing  he  involves 
himself  in  difliculty.  The  ignorance  of  the  (jcrman  language 
which  he  professes, — his  early  studies  belonging  to  a  lime  when 
the  value  of  (ierman  literature  was  most  inade<|uately  known  in 
Kngland — may  perhaps,  in  part,  account  for  his  want  of  tact,  or 
at  least  of  boldness,  on  this  and  kindred  points,  lie  is,  however, 
very  decided  in  ])referring,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  contem])orary  or 
early  writer  to  a  later  authority,  however  respectable  in  itself; 
and  by  steadilv  following  this  principle,  finds  his  way  through 
many  labyrintlis.  The  earlier  chronologei’s  often  embarrassed 
themselves  by  laying  undue  stress  on  the  rather  ambitious  his¬ 
tory  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  who  is,  in  truth,  so  well-meaning, 
diligent,  and  useful  a  com])iler,  that  we  do  not  like  to  hear  con¬ 
tumely  heaped  on  him.  \Vithout  his  help,  no  continuous 
chronology  of  those  times  could  be  made  out ;  and  it  is  our  ow’ii 
faidt  It  we  do  not  learn  to  use  him  judiciously.  It  is  true,  that  he 
had  not  a  strong  or  ])hiloso])hic  mind  :  he  undertook  too  much, 
and  often  wrote  inconsiderately ;  anti  there  is  a  great  diHerence 
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of  value  in  the  different  parts  of  his  work.  But  he  has  done 
what  he  could  for  us  ;  and  his  services  are  real  and  great.  If  lie 
has  l>ecu  unduly  idolized,  it  is  too  bad  to  Hog  our  idol  as  soon  as 
we  have  found  out  that  he  is  not  a  god.  Mr.  Clinton’s  use  of 
his  help  appears  to  be  j)articularly  sober  and  judicious;  nor  docs 
he  fall  into  ill  humour  with  the  w  orthy  old  historian  when  he 
thinks  him  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Clinton’s  clear  insight  into  the  amount  of  numerical  in¬ 
formation  to  be  extracted  from  an  ancient  WTiter,  is  sometimes 
interesting.  One  example  may  illustrate  this.  We  read  in 
Thucydides  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  13,000  men  capable  of  serving  as  heavy  armed 
troops,  1200 horsemen,  1600  bow’mcn,and  16,000  on  garrison  duty 
and  watch  ;  these  last,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  citi¬ 
zens,  viixeil  with  the  naturalized  aliens.  From  such  data  does  Mr. 
Clinton  undertake  to  disentangle  the  number  of  the  aliens— 
a  problem  which  might  at  first  seem  impossible.  His  process  is 
iw  follows  (p.  478  ); — By  the  oldest^  the  historian  means  the  men 
above  60;  and  by  the  t/outif/esfy  those  betw'cen  18  and  20;  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources ;  and  [omitting  the  fmnneiiy  w  e  do  not 
(juite  understand  why],  it  seems  there  were  13,000  -f  1200  citi¬ 
zens,  or  14,200,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60.  But  in  (beat 
Britain,  when  the  males  from  20  to  60  amounted  to  4140,  the 
men  almvc  60  were  757,  and  the  youths  from  18  to  20  were 
about  504.  Applying  these  proportions,  we  find  that  Athens 
then  had  2596  men  above  60,  and  1728  youths  between  18  and 
20;  the  sum  of  which  being  deducted  from  16,000,  leaves 
1 1,676  for  the  resident  aliens  w  ho  served  as  heavy  armed  troops. 
Of  course  this  is  only  intended  as  a  rough  computation;  but  (if 
only  it  be  certain  that  the  bowmen  w'cre  all  foreigners)  we  sec 
nothing  to  object  to  it  as  such. 

But  we  shall  proceed  to  comment  in  detail  on  a  few  jioints,  in 
which  it  seems  to  us  nt)t  impossible  to  add  some  fresh  light  to 
the  subjects  tri'ated  in  the  work  before  us. 

One  1)1  Mr,  Clinton’s  smaller  contributions  to  our  chronological 
knowledge  is,  his  discussion  concerning  the  time  at  which  the 
I’ythian  games  were  held.  Tlie  result  to  which  he  has  arrived 
apjH'ars  to  us  substantially  sound,  and  w  c  believe  it  has  convinced 
his  letu*ned  translator  Krueger.  \N  e  are  induced  to  enter  some¬ 
what  into  the  ([uestion  here,  because  not  only  is  an  op]>ositc 
opinion-— that  ot  C-orsini — maintained  by  the  highest  German 
mithoritics,  as  Bocekh  and  ]Mi\ller,  but  the  same  view’  has  l)ccn 
followed  in  the  exi'cllent  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  (Art.  7^/Maiw  (james,)  without  any  notice  that  there 
are  strong  arguments  against  it.  Moreover,  Arnold  and  Clinton, 
who  on  the  whole  agree,  interpret  the  details  of  several  passages 
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difforcntiv ;  and  instead  of  giving  mutual  support,  each  ap]>cai*s 
to  be  undermining  the  other  s  argument.  The  ease  may  be  thus 
brieily  stated : — 

( 1 . )  Tlie  Olympic  ycai's,  as  the  years  of  Athens,  begin  in 
inidsiiinnier ;  and  tlic  first  year  of  each  Olympiad  opens  in  a  year 
before  Christ,  which  is  a  multiple  of  4.  Thus  there  were 
(ilyinpic  games  at  midsummer  of  the  years  b.c.  420,  410,  412, 
^:e.  Tliis  is  well  known.  (2.)  Since  the  writings  of  Corsini, 
it  is  no  longer  controverted  that  the  Pythian  games  were  in  the 
third  year  of  each  Olympiad.  Thus  between  the  midsummers  of 
418  and  417,  also  of  4 14  and  413,  &c.,  a  Pythiad  was  celebrated. 
For  this  w’c  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Pausanias ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  every  known  ease  of  their  occurrence.  The  Pho- 
cians,  for  instance,  were  subdued  by  Philip  the  Great  nearly  in 
midsiiinmcr  B.c.  346  ;  and  after  this,  the  next  known  event  is, 
his  ])residing  at  the  Pythian  games.  (3.)  It  remains  to  inquire 
at  what  time  of  the  year  they  were  celebrated :  and  liere,  the 
great  German  scholars  follow  the  Italian  in  declaring  that  they 
were  in  the  sprinef,  while  Arnold  will  have  them  about  Juhf,  and 
(Minton  in  antnmn.  The  analogy  of  the  other  Greek  feasts 
forbids  us  to  siqipose  that  the  time  was  changeable  from  season 
to  season. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  a  view  intermediate  to  that  of 
Clinton  and  Arnold  is  conceivable,  which  shall  embrace  both, 
and  ])ut  an  end  to  their  difference.  All  such  feasts  were  settled 
by  very  simple  ivstronoinical  rules,  such  as  would  be  intelligible 
to  rude  tribes,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  calendar  in  the  several 
Circek  states.  For  instance,  the  Olympic  festival  is  believed  to 
have  been  held  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  : 
and  the  simple  rule  was  observed,  (which  gave  a  good  apj)roxi- 
mation  to  the  solar  year,)  of  counting  between  successive  Olym¬ 
piads  alternately  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunations,  ninety-nine  of 
which  are  within  three  days  of  eight  solar  years.  Analogy  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  similar  rule  may  have  existed  for  the  Pythian 
games.  Now  one  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  arguments  in  proof  that  the 
Pythiad  was  held  in  the  autumn,  is  drawn  from  Plutarch’s 
statement,  that  after  the  great  battle  of  Coronca,  (b.c.  394,)  when 
Agesilaus  went  to  Delphi  to  offer  the  tithe  of  his  spoils  to  Apollo, 
it  was  the  time  of  the  Pythian  yames.  Both  Boeckh  and  Arnold 
set  this  argument  aside,  by  saying  that  Plutarch  is  not  to  be 
trusted :  but  we  cannot  consent  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  while 
the  question  is  still  pending.  Let  us  suppose,  with  Mr.  Clinton, 
that  Plutarch  was  right,  and  consider  what  follows.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  day  of  a  suflicicntly  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  astronomers  fix  on  August  13,  22h., — that  is  (since 
their  day  is  counted  from  noon),  two  hours  before  noon  of 
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Aiij^usl  14.  Tliis  ccli|)sc  implies  that  there  wtis,  astronumicallv, 
a  new  iiummi,  which,  on  the  evenin*^  ot*  the  Kith,  wouKl  l)eeuine 
visil)le.  If,  now,  this  wiis  the  time  of  the  Pythian  ^ames,  we 
find  them  eelehrated,  at  leiist  on  one  oceiusion,  at  the  new  iiu>oii ; 
and  even  the  analojjjy  of  the  Olympian  games  makes  it  prohal)le 
that  either  the  full  or  new  moon  must  have  ordinarily  marked 
their  celehration.  This  is  a  eonfirmation  of  Plutarch  s  stalemeni 
not  to  he  despised,  if  there  is  no  counter  evidence.  As  astrono¬ 
mers  ehoosc'  to  eoinputc  backwards  hy  the  Julian,  and  not  hy 
the  true  solar  year,  tlic  summer  solstice  in  the  year  ii.c.  JIM,  is 
found  to  he  on  June  28,  and  the  new  moon  in  (question  was 


the  Stroud  after  the  solstice.’  Ix't  us,  for 


argument 


sake, 


sup]U)sc  this  to  have  been  the  general  law  of  the  Pythiad,  ami 
pursue  the  hypothesis  into  its  results.  In  the  year  3^s2,  the 
siTond  new  moon  fell  on  July  31,  20h.  of  astronomer’s  time, 
which,  reduced  to  civil  time,  (with  June  21  for  the  solstice,) 
would  place  the  Pythiad  that  year  in  the  week  following  July  24. 
Hut,  according  to  Aristides,  (a  rhetorican  who  lived  muler 
M  arcus  Antoninus,)  the  Pythian  games  that  year  were  going  on 
at  the  time  when  Pluvhidas  seized  the  Cadmea  of  4’hebcs. 
4’his  is  made  hy  Dr.  Arnold  an  objection  against  Mr.  CMinton  ; 
for,  says  he,  the  military  operations  which  followed  in  the  same 
year,  show  that  the  event  must  have  happened  ‘  much  earlier 
than  August  or  September.’  lie  therefore  puts  it  ‘  about  the 
beginning  of  our  July.’  Hut  if  wc  (following  out  a  part  of  Mr. 
(’linton's  view )  are  here  right,  the  date  falls  barely  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  than  Dr.  Arnold  claims  to  have  it;  and 
between  him  and  us,  it  would  seem,  there  can  be  no  controversv. 
If  three  weeks  could  here  be  of  so  great  importance,  wc  should 
have  to  ask,  whether  the  authority  of  Aristides  deserves  to  be 
upheld  at  the  ex|>ense  of  Plutarch ;  and  whether  the  former  may 
not  have  Ikhmi  wrong,  and  the  latter  right.  Hoeckh,  indeed, 
from  the  necessity  of  Ids  hy]>othesis,  holds  them  fwf/i  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  :  for  Jis  it  is  admitted  that  the  Pythiad  fell  in  the  third 
Olympic  year,  he  would  need  to  delay  it  in  this  instance  till  the 
spring  ot  a.c.  381  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain  that  Pheebidas’s  enter- 
prisi*  was  in  the  summer  ot  382.  So  far,  then,  the  ciise  is  im- 
tavourahle  to  the  (ierman  view*,  and  agrees  to  that  of  our 
Knglish  scholars,  d'ho  same  result  comes  out  from  the  Pythiad 
noticed  hy  I  hucydides  in  the  opening  of  his  fifth  book,  when 
s|H'aking  of  the  summer  of  the  year  422.  His  words  are 
‘  .\nd  the  following  summer,  the  truce  for  the  year  had  ended 
at  the  1  ythian  games’ — UvOlcuv,  Whatever  the 
ditlorence  between  Arnold  and  (’linton  as  to  the  translation  and 
interpretation  ot  the  passage,  it  seems  to  us  in  any  case  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  idea  ot  Hoeckh  and  Goellcr,  that  the  games 
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dill  not  lake  place  till  tlie  spring  of  the  i/ear  after,  VVe  feel 
poi-siiaded  that  Arnold’s  explanation  is  the  true  one — viz.,  the 
trace  had  begun  in  the  spring  of  423,  and  ought  to  have  ended 
in  the  spring  of  422,  as  it  was  made  only  for  a  year ;  hut,  in  fact, 
It  lasted  a  little  later — viz.,  until  the  summer  of  422,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pythian  games.  In  that  year  there  was  a  new  moon  (in 
astronomical  time)  on  July  2."),  Oh.,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  eonnted  the  second  new  moon  after  the  solstice,  since  a 
new  inoon  preceded  the  solstice  by  so  short  a  time,  that  it  would 
probably  be  counted  the  first  moon  of  that  year. 

These  three  cases  ])ut  together,  strike  us  as  strong  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Olintou’s  view' ;  but  the  next  argument  is  rightly  called 
by  Ih*.  Arnold  the  strongest,  and  aj)})ears  to  us  (juite  decisive. 
In  his  speech  on  the  (’rown,  il^schines  tells  us  that  the  Pythian 
games  are  to  be  held  in  a  few  dat/s ;  and  it  is  certain  from  that 
speech  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  death  of  the  last  Darius, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  that  lh)eckh  is  not  convine(*d  by  the 
evidence.  4’hc  words  of  the  orator  are  these: — ‘The  King  of 
Persia  is  already  driven  to  contend  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
jH'i-son,’  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  said  after  the  news 
liad  arrived  of  his  murder.  Now'  it  is  admitted  that  Darius  was 
slain  in  the  first  month  of  Aristophon  (wlio  was  archoii  n.c.  330 
— 329) — i.  e.,  about  July,  u.c.  330.  More  than  three  months 
cannot  he  allowed  for  the  new's  of  so  important  an  event  to 
reach  Athens:  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  delay  the  I’ythiaii 
games  till  the  sjiring  of  the  next  year,  wliich  is  nearly  nine 
months.  We  find  that  a  new  moon  is  fixed  by  astronomers  on 
July  27d.  oh.,  or,  in  our  reckoning,  about  July  21,  which,  we 
conjecture,  was  (what  we  now  venture  to  call)  ihe  J\t/thian  moon. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  statement  of  Xenophon  as  to  the 
Pythian  games  which  followed  the  battle  of  J^enctra,  although 
involving  matter  of  debate  betweeu  Arnold  and  (’linton,  is 
again  unfavourable  to  (h)rsini  and  Boeckh.  The  interference  of 
.bison  of  Pheiw  in  the  autumn  of  .371,  to  save  the  remnant  of 
the  S  partan  army,  his  campaign  in  Phocis  on  liis  way  back  to 
’Fhessaly,  his  preparations  in  'J'hessaly,  the  announcement  with  a 
view  to  the  Pythian  games,  and  his  assassination  before  the  time 
arrived,  follow  one  another  consecutively  in  Xenophon,  so  as 
to  give  no  idea  of  two  winters  intervening,  wliich  would  he  the 
ease  if  the  Pythiad  fell  in  the  sjn’ing  of  3()9.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  think  Dr.  Arnold  is  justified  in  writing,  ‘  It  is  manifest  that 
Mr.  (  3inton  has  completely  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
•  .  .  .  It  is  strange  that  he  should  still  jiersist  in  his  inistaKe, 
even  after  Boeckh  has  pointed  it  out  to  him.’  Mr.  (dinton, 
however,  still  pe  rseveres,  although  his  translator,  Kriiger,  is  also 
against  him.  He  concedes  that  h  tov  inaj/  mean  ‘  at  the* 
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time,’  yet  in  this  passage  of  Xenonhon,  interprets  it  ‘  until  tlie 
lime.  We  (juite  allow  to  him,  tnat  eh,  when  the  context  is 
favourable,  mav  be  fitly  interpreted  until;  indeed,  his  own 
instances  are  decisive.  But  in  the  present  case,  even  if  the 
immediate  words  were  ambiguous,  ( which  we  hardly  think  they 
are,)  the  context  is  decisively  in  favour  of  the  sense  which  Arnolll 
and  Bocckh  assign  to  it.  ‘  And  as  the  Pythian  yames  were  ap- 
proachiiuff  twidyrcov  tmv  Flt/G/wv,  says  Xenophon,  (Hell.  vi.  4,  29,) 

‘  he  ordered  the  cities  to  fatten  cows  and  sheep  and  goats  and 

swine,  and  to  prepare  for  sacrifice . And  he  gave  out 

also  to  the  Thessalians  to  prepare  for  marching  out  at  the  time 
(if  Tov  Pythian  games.’  It  is  within  the  power  of 

a  general  to  begin  a  campaign,  and  it  is  at  once  natural  and 
necessary  to  give  notice  to  soldiers  when  to  assemble  for  that 
purpose;  but  it  is  harder  to  conceive  how  Jason  could  give  out 
when  his  campaign  was  to  end,  and  rather  unlikely  in  this  case, 
when  the  games  were  already  at  hand.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  the  cainj>aign  had  not  commenced  when  he  was  slain, 
although  the  I*ythiad  must  have  drawn  very  near.  We  do  nut 
understand  why  Mr.  (Minton  should  be  so  unwilling  to  allow 
that  in  the  years  370  and  422  the  Pythiad  fell  early  enough  for 
a  campaign  to  follow  it,  since  he  admits  this  of  the  year  382,  in 
which  Phoebidas  surprised  the  C’adiuea.  Finally,  we  entirely 
agree  with  both  Arnold  and  Clinton,  that  the  Pythian  games 
at  which  Philip  presided  cannot  have  been  in  the  spring  of 
B.c.  345,  but  must  have  been  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the 
preceding  year.  About  the  summer  solstice  of  n.c.  340,  there 
were  new  moons  on  June  24d.  21h.,  July  24d.  5h.,  and 
August  22d.  13h.,  astronomers  time.  We  conjecture  the  Pythian 
moon  to  have  been  the  hist,  or  that  the  games  began  about 
August  18,  of  our  reckoning.  This  allows  Philip  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  the  submission  of  the  Phocians,  and  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  history. 

Ill  pursuing  this  cpicstion  into  detail,  we  have  obtained  the 
polite  and  conlial  assistance  of  a  gentleman  personally  unknown 
to  us,  who  is  practically  conversant  with  the  comjiutation  of 
eclijxses.  As  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  trouble  we  have 
inflicted  on  him,  the  hope  of  making  his  labours  of  use  to  some 
others  liesides  ourselves,  induces  us  to  annex  the  following  table, 
which  he  computed  for  us.  It  includes  the  century  during  which 
was  used  at  Athens,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Pelo|H>unesiau  war  to  the  era  at  which  Athens  ceased  to  be  a 
leailiug  state.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  is  astrono¬ 
mical;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  talilc  the  average  summer 
solstice  is  June  28th,  at  the  end  June  27th: — 
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Olytnp.  F.  M. 

1 

Pythian  N.  M. 

a.  C. 

Olymp.  F.  M. 

Pythian  N  .M. 

d.  h. 

d.  h. 

1 

d.  li. 

d.  h. 

432 

June  29  14 

j 

380 

July  24  15 

430 

. 

Aug.  22  0  1 

378 

-  -  - 

Aug.  17  5 

428 

J  uly  1 6  0 

37  6 

J  uly  1 1  0 

42»i 

. 

Aug.  7  5 

374 

* 

Aug.  2  9 

424 

July  1  S 

1 

.372 

July  26  9  ? 

422 

- 

July  25  0  ?  ! 

370 

-  -  - 

Aug.  18  16 

420 

July  17  9 

i 

368 

July  12p 

418 

- 

Aug.  8  18 

366 

- 

Aug.  4  0 

410 

J  uly  3  2 

,364 

June  28  12  ? 

414 

- 

July  26  14 

362 

-  -  - 

Aug.  19  23 

412 

July  18  13 

360 

July  14  0* 

410 

- 

Aug.  10  9 

,358 

- 

Aug.  5  19 

408 

July  4  21 

3.56 

June  30  6 

406 

- 

July  28  0 

354 

... 

Aug.  22  7 

404 

July  10  22 

352 

July  l.^^* 

402 

- 

Aug.  12  3 

350 

. 

Aug.  7  12 

400 

J  uly  6  1 4 

348 

July  1  19 

- 

July  29  9 

346 

- 

Aug.  22  13 

306 

July  21  15 

344 

July  17  * 

3!U 

- 

Aug.  13  22 

342 

- 

Aug.  9  6 

302 

July  8  4 

340 

July  3  6 

300 

- 

July  30  8 

1  338 

-  -  . 

July  25  13? 

388 

July  22  22 

j 

1  .336 

July  18p 

386 

- 

1  Aug.  15  15 

.3.34 

- 

Aug.  10  20 

384 

July  0  16 

j  .3.32 

1  July  4  11 

1 

1  382 

1 

•  •  • 

j  July  31  20 

!  3.30 

1 

1 

i  July  27  0 

1 

We  have  already  intimated  that  no  small  part  of  the  labour  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  second  volume  is  employed  in  illustrating  the 
(ireek  orators.  The  length  at  which  we  have  already  written  on 
one  point  warns  us  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  limit  our¬ 
selves  narrowly,  and  \vc  shall  coniine  our  remarks  henceforth 
to  dates  which  fall  within  the  public  life  of  Demosthenes. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  has  already  oftered,  what  appears  to  us,  valid 
ground  for  supposing,  that  the  conquest  of  Sidon  and  of  Egy]>t 
bv  Artaxerxes  Ochus  have  been  put  five  years  too  high  by 
iViodorns;  in  whose  account  Mr.  Clinton,  in  common  with  other 
chronologers,  accpiiesces.  ThirlwalPs  argument  (Hist,  (ireece, 
vol.  vi.  p.  143)  depends  on  the  date,  u.  c.  346,  assigned  by 
(dinton  to  the  4>/Ai7r7rof  of  Isocrates,  at  which  time  Kgvpt  was 
not  yet  re-coiupiered.  That  the  received  date,  u.c.  350,  cannot 
be  accurate,  may  likewise  be  ])roved  from  (dinton’s  own  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  battle  of  Tamynaeto  that  year.  For  Phocion  wa.s 
the  Athenian  eommander  in  that  battle,  which  was  fought  in  the 
opening  spring ;  yet,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 


*  The  asterisk  indicates  tlmt  the  dates  to  wliiclj  it  is  aHixed  have  been 
determined  by  interpolation.  Tl»e  note  of  interrogation  is  added,  wlien  tbe 
(new  or  full)  moon  is  so  near  to  the  solstice,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  doubt  which 
Would  be  counted  the  first  moon  in  the  new  year. 
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Phocion  WAS  in  Cyprus  during  the  years  351  and  350,  com¬ 
manding  the  ('arian  forces  on  behalt  of  the  Persians,  inav 
here  remark  that  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Pamyiifie  itself  is  fixed 
by  Mr.  Clinton,  not  without  some  singidarly  bold  conjectural 
emeiulations  of  the  text  of  Dionysius.  In  the  same  sentence,  he 
cliangcs  into  Tj^xvra-;,  into  0(?<X(r aXoi/,  rricrxaiSfxar;* 

into  f>3<*xar9>,  besiiles  introducing  the  word  where  the 

common  text  is  defective.  lutlever  may  be  thought  of  the 
propriety  of  the  la«t  change  which  we  have  named,  (1 3th  into 
1 1th,)  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Clinton  is  substantially  right  in 
his  desperate  remedies  for  so  desperate  a  case. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  placed  the  three  Olynthiac  orations  of 
Demosthenes  all  together  in  the  year  .‘M9  ;  imd  quotes  from 
Dionysius  to  the  ctfect  that  they  were  all  sjx)ken  while  (’alli- 
machus  was  archon.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  htst  ot 
them  was  before  midsummer,  348.  Since,  how’cver,  in  that 
which  (with  Dionysius  and  Thirlwall)  we  reganl  as  the  si^cond 
Olvnthiac,  Demosthenes  computes  that  it  is  ‘three  or  four  years 
since  they  heanl  that  Philip  wiis  engaged  in  besieging  the  fortress 
of  lleraeum  in  Thntce,  which  was  in  the  month  Ma*maclerion,’ 
(Dem.  p.  29,)  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  bringing  the  second  and 
third  Olynthiacs  somewhat  later.  The  Ma?macterion  intjuesiion 
is  confesse<l  to  be  (al>oiit  Novemlx*r)  in  the  year  352  ;  if  Demos¬ 
thenes  hail  si>oken  these  words  before  the  year  349  ended,  he 
could  scarcely  have  called  it  ‘  three  or  four  years  ago.'  \\"o 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  this  Olynthiac  a^^  late  its  April,  b.c. 
348,  and  the  last  of  them  a  month  or  two  later ;  more  esjx^cially 
since  Olynthus  was  not  captured  until  the  following  spring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clinton.  Dr.  l^onard  Schmitz,  we  observe,  (article 
/KsciiiNEs,  Diet.  Ancient  Biogr.)  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  the 
capture  was  in  348 ;  and  Thirlwall,  in  order  to  evade  the  force 
of  (Clinton’s  reasoning,  has  adopted  the  idea  that  the  ‘  Olympian 
truce,’  sjKjken  of  hy  .Eschines,  (Fals.  L.  243,)  may  have  Ix'on 
Philip’s  own  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games,  (vol.  v.  p.  333.) 
But  tl  le  story  which  is  told  about  Phrynon,  evidently  supjx)s<'> 
that  the  truce  extended  over  all  Greece  ;  and  it  apjK‘ars  to  us 
impossible  to  deny  that  .Eschines  represents  the  cocpiettings  for 
peace  lx?tween  Philip  and  Athens  to  have  preceded  the  fall  of 
OlynthiLs. 

\N  e  now*  come  to  a  |>4>int  on  which  we  are  almost  afraid  ot 
speaking  our  own  mind;  esjx?cially  as  we  cannot  here  afford 
room  for  adequately  justifying  our  belief,  against  the  weight  of 
authority  which  opposes  us.  It  is  our  conviction  that  all,  or 
nearly  ail,  the  d(X!uments  quoted  in  the  celebrated  speech  ot 
Demosthenes  on  the  C’rown,  are  spurious;  and  that  Bocckh  and 
Cdinton  alike  are  wasting  their  labour,  in  trying  to  extract  history 
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and  chronology  out  of  them.  Nay,  what  is  worse  still,  they  put 
forced  interpretations  on  genuine  writings,  in  onler  to  brinj?  them 
into  a  so-calleil  hannony  with  these  spurious  or  doubtful  ones. 
Cireat  liberties  of  correction  are,  moreover,  taken  by  Urth  these 
learned  men,  in  cases  of  des|K‘ration.  Thus,  i'linton  alters 
IkH'dromion  into  llecatomba?on,  and  Boeckh,  Macili  miitatione,* 
transfonns*  ‘  spring’  into  ‘  autumn,*  to  escaj>e  the  anachronisms  of 
these  documents.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  all  that  Ct)rsini,  the  last  of 
the  great  Attic  chronologers  before  Mr.  C’linton,  has  said  to  set 
up  a  theory'  of  his  own,  as  well  as  to  disprove  the  theories  of  his 
prcvlecessors,  the  false  names  of  archons  which  disligure  these 
fragments,  are  tjuite  enough  to  condemn  them.  We  seem  to  our- 
S4‘lves  able,  over  and  alx)ve,  to  give  prt)of  that  the  dates  of  many 
of  them  aie  imjK)ssible;  that  their  t'ontents  do  not  answer  to  the 
argument  foundeil  ujxrn  them  in  the  speech ;  and  that  they  con¬ 
tain  numerous  marks  i»f  a  phraseology,  which  belongs  to  a  more 
recent  Cireek — the  dialect  of  Polybius,  or  even  of  DiiKiorus.  In 
n^giird  to  some  of  them  w  e  have  to  i\sk  in  vain,  w  hy  Philip  w  rites 
to  Thebans  or  Pelo|H>nnesians  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  in  others, 
strange  ern)rs  as  to  the  description  of  ]H'nR>ns  have  l)een  noted, 
such  as  calling  Eubulus  a  Cyprian  instead  of  an  Anuphh/stian, 
and  Cottyphus  an  Arcadian  instead  of  a  Pharsalian.  It  seems 
iiujHjssible  to  produce  anything  but  confusion  in  chronology  and 
history,  if  we  are  to  reganl  them  as  authoritative ;  anil  m  fol¬ 
lowing  them  even  for  a  moment,  we  are  liable  to  run  into  error. 
We  |)erceive  that  the  learned  Dr.  1..  Si-hmitz  Inis  vcntuiTil  to 
write,  on  the  authority  of  the  lii*st  of  these  dixaiments: — '‘Five 
Athenian  ambassiulors,  not  Dcmosthtne$A^^^  ('orona,  \x.  If  3d,) 
si't  out  for  Macedonia,  the  more  s|X'edily,'  S:c.  ^'vc.  It  is  true, 
that  the  decree  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  gives  the  names 
of  five  ambassadors,  of  whom  Demosthenes  is  not  one.  But 


alike  from  .Kschincs  (F.L.  275,  27G,  ^:c. )  and  from  Demosthenes 
himself,  (P.L.  .‘MG,  359,)  we  learn  that  Demosthenes  teas  one  of 
them.  The  decree  which  sent  them  abroad  wjis  dated  ^lunvehion 


onl,  ciccording  to  .Eschines,  ( P.L.  271,)  but  lIecalombaH)n  30ih, 


•  This  facilis  mulatio  involves  no  slijiht  perplexity.  It  forces  him  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  irregular  meeting  of  the  Ampliictyonic council  (in  il»c  iumwrr  T) 
at  l*yla',  although  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  this  in  the  orators  tliem- 
J^elves,  or  in  any  of  the  documents  ;  and  it  most  inconveniently  sliortens  by 
half  a  year  the  time  allowed  to  Fhilip  for  marching  from  Byzantium  through 
I'hrace,  across  the  Danube,  and  coming  back  to  Macedonia  with  an  army 
encumbered  with  spoil.  .I^schines  informs  us  tliat  IMiilip  was  ‘far  away 
among  the  Scythians’  at  the  former  of  these  two  meetings,  and  the  latter  was 
held  *  limp  after^  when  Philip  was  returned  from  his  Scythian  campaign.*  In 
our  own  view,  this  *  long  after’  means  six  months.  Boeckh’s  scheme,  we  think, 
Would  reduce  it  to  three. 
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according  to  the  spurious  document  It  was  when  Demosthenes 
was  a  member  ot  the  senate,  according  to  both  orators :  it  was 
after  he  had  left  the  senate,  if  the  document  rightly  puts  it  into 
llecatomba'on.  It  is  clear,  also  from  Demosthenes,  (F.L.  359,) 
that  it  was  between  Elaphebolion  19th,  and  Skirophorion  13th, 
and  soon  after  the  former  date ;  which  agrees  well  enough  with 
TEschines,  and  again  refutes  the  spurious  decree.  We  will  not 
pretend  that  we  have  equally  j)ositive  disproof  of  all  the  other 
documents ;  but  if  half  of  them  be  clearly  proved  spurious,  surely 
the  false  names  of  archons  are  alone  amply  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  rest  as  untrustworthy. 

Mr.  Clinton’s  excellent  tact  has  kept  him  from  being  set 
astray  by  these  vexatious  documents,  to  the  same  extent  as  wc 
venture  to  think  that  Taylor,  Corsini,  Boeckh,  have  been,  and, 
lastly.  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz.  In  deference  to  those  contained 
between  pp.  280 — 283,  these  learned  men  believe  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  campaign  of  Philip  in  Phocis,  before  his  seizure  of  Elatea, 
for  which,  wc  think  Mr.  Clinton  most  rightly  judges  that  De¬ 
mosthenes  leaves  no  room.  The  orator’s  words  in  p.  278  are  as 
follows : — ‘  Philip  was  chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyons. 
After  this,  immediately  having  collected  a  force  and  gained  ad¬ 
mittance  [through  Pylse]  as  if  to  march  against  the  country  of 
Cirrha,  he  bade  good-by  both  to  the  Cirrhaeans  and  the  Locrians, 
and  seized  Elatea.’  Out  of  these  words,  Boeckh  (as  quoted  in 
Clinton,  p.  355,  356)  seems  to  make  out  that  Philip  actually 
entered  Cirrhnea,  and  captured  various  cities  in  the  course  of 
some  months,  before  seizing  Elatea!  He  pleads,  indeed,  tliat 
wc  must  suppose  this,  because  the  decrees  require  it ;  as  if  they 
did  not  carry  on  their  face  the  strongest  suspicion  of  unauthen- 
ticity.*  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  interminable  dis¬ 
putes  concerning  this  year’s  proceedings,  cannot  be  decided  until 
these  documents  be  altogether  rejected;  when  that  has  been 
agreed  unon,  it  is  probable  that  a  scheme  fundamentally  the 
same  as  ^lr.  Clinton’s  will  be  acknowledged — viz.,  ‘  that  ^Lschines 
attended  the  Amphietyonic  assembly  [at  Delphi,  JEsch.  Ctes. 


•  Tliirlwall  says  that  *  perhaps  the  letter  of  Pliilip,  in  De  Corona,  p.  280,  is 
not  genuine,  (vol.  vi.  p.  05,  note  2.)  A  special  proof  of  its  spuriousness 
inav  possibly  be  found  in  its  making  the  Athenian  Uoedroinion  correspond 
\^ilh  the  Macedonian  Lous  ;  which  Clinton  proves  (against  Boeckli)  to  have 
been  imposMble.  Now,  we  also  learn  from  Clinton  that,  in  later  times,  Lous 
at  CiTsarea  was  used  for  the  Homan  September,  and  that  Boedromion,  in  many 
towns  of  Greece,  was  the  representative  of  that  same  Roman  month.  This 
will  quite  account  for  a  more  recent  forger  supposing  that  Boedromion  was 
Lous  ;  aim  certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  Corsini*s  conjectural  amend¬ 
ment,  of  Hecatombieon  for  Boedromion,  which  Mr.  Clinton  strangely  defends. 
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410,  &c.]  for  the  first  time,  in  the  sprinc  of  339  ;  and  that  the 
tumult  against  the  Aniphissians  followed  immediately ;  that  at 
the  autumnal  meeting  [at  Pylm,  iEsc.  Ctes.  413]  they  made 
Cottvphus  their  general,  who  soon,  to  all  appearance,  subdued 
the  Aniphissians ;  but  when  his  army  was  dispersed,  their  exiles 
returneci,  and  everything  that  had  been  done  was  undone. 
Hereupon,  at  the  next  Pylopa,  [De  Coron.  277,]  in  the  spring  of 
338,  Philip,  who  was  by  this  time  returned  from  Scythia,  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Amphictyons.*  We  feel  persuaded  that  no 
difficulty  attaches  to  this  scheme,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
genuine  accounts  of  the  orators  themselves,  and  the  notices 
by  the  early  chronicler  Philochonis,  preserved  to  us  by  Diony¬ 
sius;  and  that  their  words  yield  no  other  natural  meaning. 
While,  as  we  have  said,  we  feel  persuaded  that  Mr.  Clinton  is 
substantially  right,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  not 
have  been  staggered  as  to  the  authority  of  the  documents,  some 
of  which  are  really  so  much  in  his  way. 

Again,  considering  the  care  with  which  Mr.  (Clinton  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Pythian  games,  we  are  surprised  that  he  did  not  dis¬ 
cern  that  the  opinion  concerning  them  which  he  opposes,  has  a 
stronghold  in  these  documents.  Taylor  has  argued  (Prolegomena 
l)c  Corona,  p.  11,  of  Dobson)  that  the  Pytbia  at  which  Pliilip 
])re8ided  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Phocians,  (Dem.  F.  L.  380,) 
were  held  later  than  the  21st  of  Moemacterion ;  on  the  authority 
of  the  decree,  ‘  Mnesiphilus  Archon,*  in  p.  238,  De  Corona. 
This  would  be,  it  seems  to  us,  unanswerable,  if  the  decree  were 
genuine.  But  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  spurious,  (in  addition 
to  the  false  archon,)  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  panic  which,  it 
snvs,  happened  on  the  21st  of  Mmmacterion,  Demosthenes  him¬ 
self  puts  on  the  28th  of  Skirophorion,  on  the  day  of  the  llera- 
clca,  (F.  L.,  359  and  368,  combined.) 

We  wish  we  could  strengthen  our  case  by  asserting  positively 
thatThirlwall  holds  these  documents  to  be  spurious,  lie  sometimes 
(piotes  them  doubtfully,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  suspects 
that  all  is  not  right,  lie  generally  seems  to  aim  at  making  his 
history  indepenilent  of  them  ;  and  in  one  passage  (vol.  vi.  p.  60) 
decidedly  rejects  several  of  them,  and  expresses  doubt  of  all. 
One  point  more  connected  with  this  subject  w^e  must  touch :  the 
siege  of  Selymbrin,  which  is  imputed  to  Philip,  Concerning 
this  siege  an  unaccountable  silence  is  observed  by  nearly  all 
authors.  Diodorus  and  Justin  appear  to  have  been  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  it ;  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  make  no  allusion  to  it. 
Lven  the  decree  transmitted  to  us,  as  passed  by  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  (p.  256,)  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  Athenian 
succour,  gives  no  hint  of  the  danger  or  deliverance  of  Selymbria — 
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a  decree,  which  we  will  say  in  passing,  appears  far  more  like  a 
genuine  document  than  most  of  the  rest.  As  far  as  w  e  are  aware, 
the  blockade  of  Sclymbria  is  named  only  in  an  epistle  imputed  to 
Philip,  which  is  found  in  this  speech,  and  in  the  comment  of  the 
scholiJist,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Ulpian.  As  for  the  latter,  it 
is  entirely  drawn  from  the  epistle  itself,  and  does  not  imj>ly  any 
iudepemlent  sources  of  knowledge.  Prom  Demosthenes  we 
learn,  merely,  that  ‘  Philip  was  the  aggressor  in  breaking  the 
jKJJice,  by  seizing  certain  Athenian  vessels,’  (p.  249.)  The  date 
of  this  may  be  roughly  fixed  by  considering  that  Aristodemus 
assaulted  Alaguesia  in  343,  and  that  Demosthenes  justified  the 
deed:  the  seizure  of  the  ships  must  then  have  preceded  this 
assault.  Again,  Demosthenes  alludes  to  six  successive  decrees 
passed  at  Athens  with  reference  to  this  business — apparently  at 
intervals  of  time — the  fifth  of  which  was  moved  by  Philocrates. 
Now%  Philocrates  had  gone  into  banishment  before  /lischines 
spoke  his  speech  De  Paisa  Legatione,  (or,  as  some  say,  published 
his  memorial,)  in  343.  We  arc  therefore  disposed  to  believe 
this  seizure  of  the  vessels  to  have  been  either  late  in  344,  or  early 
in  343,  Put  that  it  arose  out  of  a  blockade  of  Selymbria  by 
Philip,  as  the  epistle  pretends,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ;  for — as  we 
know%  from  Demosthenes,  that  that  city  w^as  in  the  Pyzautine 
confederacy — such  a  stej)  would  have  plunged  Philip  at  once  into 
the  war  with  both  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  which,  it  is  certain, 
did  not  begin  until  several  yeai*s  later.  It  perha}>s,  then,  is  not 
wonderful  that  Thirlwall  should  betray  embarrassment  concerning 
this  siege  of  Selymbri’L 

Another  point  of  some  difficulty  on  which  wt  have  not  found 
help  from  i^ir.  Clinton,  concerns  the  three  successive  occasions  on 
which  Demosthenes  was  crowned.  The  first  was  on  the  motion 
of  his  cousin  Demomclcs,  during  the  rejoicings  at  Athens  at 
the  successes  of  the  combined  Theban  and  Athenian  forces 
against  Philip,  after  his  seizure  of  Elatca.  This  must  have  been 
late  in  llccatomba^on — say,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  our  July, 
B.  c.  338.  About  two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  fatal  battle  of 
ChaTonca  was  fought ;  after  which,  Demosthenes  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  show  himself;  and,  w  hen  at  length  he  re-aj)pearcd, 
was  jKrsecuted  by  numerous  attacks  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
kind.  At  length  Diondas  ventured  to  impeach  Demoiueles  for 
having  crow’ued  Demosthenes,  but  was  miserably  defeated,  not 
glutting  onc-fifth  part  of  the  votes.  At  this  crisis  (we  think) 
Aristonicus  hrought  forw’ard  his  decree  for  crowming  the  great 
orator,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  turn  of  tide  in  his 
favour.  1  ur]>osely  blinking  at  the  intermediate  events,  he  be¬ 
stowed  this  honour  on  him  as  a  rcw’ard  for  the  success  of  his 
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l>olicy  ill  Euboea,  in  the  year  341.  The  crown  ivas  voted  to  him 
‘  in  the  archouship  of  Chaerondcs,  Ganielion  26th,’  or  the  very 
end  of  January,  «.c.  337,  if  the  decree  is  genuine  ;*  and  was 
thus  (as  Demosthenes  himself  says)  the  second  proclamation 
wliich  he  received,”  (p.  253.)  Either  this  explanation  must  be 
admitted,  or  we  must  suppose  that  the  llyzantincs  sent  a  first 
crown  to  him  ;  but,  as  Ulpian  asks,  why  does  he  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  that  ?  We  ought  not,  without  necessity,  to  invent  new 
honours  of  this  sort  for  him.  The  statement  which  we  have 
made  is  exclusively  drawn  from  the  oration  itself;  and  ivc  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  third  crown  was  that  voted  to  him  by  the 
motion  of  Ctesiphon,  probably  after  midsummer  in  u.c.  337. 
(Sec  ^Esch.  Ctes.  p.  376.) 

One  remark  we  will  venture  to  make  on  Jlr.  Clinton’s  elabo¬ 
rate  and  valuable  essay  on  the  Attie  months  and  the  Me  tonic 
cycle.  With  Corsini,  he  interprets  the  words  of  Geminus  (p.  408) 
to  mean,  that  ‘every  sixty-//nW  day’  was  struck  out  from  the 
whole  period  of  235  months  or  7050  days,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
time  to  nineteen  solar  years.  We  propose  the  iiKpiiry,  whether 
the  ease  does  not  demand  that  we  should  undcrstanif  Geminus 
to  mean  ‘  every  sixty day.’  The  Greek  preposition  Sia 
appears  to  us  to  leave  his  statement  ambiguous ;  and  the  arith¬ 
metic  computation  to  countenance  our  view.  This  (juestion 
sensibly  atl’cets  us,  when  we  endeavour  to  draw"  up  a  table  for 
turning  Metonie  time  into  the  computation  of  the  Julian  year.f 

A  sujiplcinent  to  this  essay  contains  Mr.  Clinton’s  defence  of 
Kulmken’s  opinion  concerning  the  lime  of  the  Lenaea,  against 
the  new  views  of  Boeekh,  which  have  of  late  obtained  so  much 
curreney ;  more,  we  imagine,  from  the  high  and  well-earned  fame 
of  the  author,  than  from  a  very  profound  percej)tion  that  he  has 
established  his  point.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  controversies 
which  appears  to  us  not  yet  terminated ;  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
cide  it  ourselves,  we  become  distracted  by  the  diffuse  erudition 
called  in,  and  by  the  necessity  of  reiisoning  from  mere  fragments 
of  anti([uity,  many  of  which  need  conjectural  emendation. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to- leave  on  the  reader’s 

*  Tile  double  name  ‘  Chxrondas  Hegemon*  is  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only, 
argument  against  the  genuineness  of  this  decree.  It  appears  as  if  ‘  Hege¬ 
mon’  (a  fictitious  archon)  was  originally  read  in  tlie  text,  and  that  some  one 
had  corrected  it  to  ‘  Cha?rondas.  If,  however,  the  document  is  authentic, 
llic  name  Cha:rondas  must  be  genuine,  and  the  date  of  the  decree  of  Aris* 
tonicus  is  positively  fixed. 

t  Since  the  above  has  been  in  the  printer’s  hands,  we  have  found  a 
diver&ity  of  opinion  concerning  Melon’s  Calendar  between  Mr.  Clinton  and 
the  IVict.  of  Hr.  &  Horn.  Antt. ;  which  seems  to  shew  lliat  the  whole 
‘iueslion  needs  deeper  iinpiiry. 
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mind  the  false  impression  that  Mr.  Clinton’s  labours  arc  des¬ 
tined  to  illustrate  any  narrow  portion  of  Grecian  life.  They  aim 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  whole  extant  literature  of  Greece ; 
embracing  jK)Ctry  and  philosophy,  as  much  as  history  and  oratory. 
The  volume  before  us,  we  believe  we  may  say,  has  been  more 
and  more  extensively  known,  and  more  highly  appreciated,  every 
five  years  since  it  first  apj)eared ;  and  we  believe  it  is  destined 
long  to  be  a  guide  and  friendly  help  to  hundreds  and  thousands, 
who  in  the  study  of  antiquity  shall  be  learning  to  understand 
their  own  days  and  their  own  selves,  and  to  become  able  follow'crs 
and  teachers  of  all  that  is  true,  and  good,  and  noble. 


Art.  VI.  The  Pastor  Chief;  or,  the  Escape  of  the  Vaudois.  A 
Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Three  vols.  London  :  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Mortimer. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  arc  fraught 
with  deep  interest  to  Protestant  Christendom.  Secluded  by 
their  geographical  position,  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  were 
preserved,  during  many  centuries,  from  the  revolutions  expe- 
rienceil  by  other  nations,  and  retained  in  consequence  more  of 
the  manners,  habits,  and  faith  of  their  fathers  than  was  common 
with  their  neighbours.  The  massive  mountains  wdiich  encircled 
tlieir  valleys,  while  they  preserved  from  foreign  encroachments, ex¬ 
empted  also  from  the  more  stealthy  inroads  made  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  faith  of  Home  in  other  directions.  Their  social  character,  as 
well  as  their  religious  belief  and  forms  of  worship,  \vere  thus  pre- 
8cr^’ed  intact— a  signal  memento  of  the  faith  of  former  times,  and 
an  earnest  of  the  spiritual  emancipation  which  yet  awaited  the 
Euro|K'an  family.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  people, 
so  distinct  in  tneir  habits  and  belief  from  all  others,  would  be 
|x;rmitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  we  consequently  find  that 
they  were  cx|>o8eil,  from  time  to  time,  to  fierce  and  protracted 
adults  from  their  more  powerful  and  despotic  ncighboui’s. 
1  hesc  a.<saults,  though  mainly  excited  by  the  bigotry  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  church,  were  directed  against  their  civil  liberties  as  well 
as  their  religious  faith.  A  tyrannical  monarch  and  an  intriguing 
priesthood  leagued  together  iigainst  them,  and  the  consequences 
were  boUi  painful  and  disastrous.  Their  strongholds  were 
stormed,  their  villages  pillaged,  and  their  wives  and  children 
mercilessly  butchered.  Surrounded  by  kingdoms  over  which 
tynmny,  civil  and  religious,  had  long  extended  its  sway,  they 
were  regarded  with  apprehension  and  hatred,  and  every  instru- 
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nicnt  which  craft  and  power  could  eniplo)^  was  brought  into 
operation  against  them.  Their  characters  were  maligned,  their 
religious  faith  was  represented  as  impiety,  their  worship  as  a 
coin(>ound  of  obscenity  and  crime,  ancl  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Christendom  called  upon  secular  princes  to  raze 
tlieir  temples  to  the  ground,  and  to  exterminate  their  very  name. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  Cromwell  showed  the  better  features  of 
his  character  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  interposition  on  their 
behalf.  Tlie  j)en  of  Milton  advoc*ated  their  cause,  and,  backed 
by  the  known  determination  and  generous  policy  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  was  successful  in  obtaining  tor  them  a  temporary  respite. 
But  the  Restoration  ensued,  and  tyranny  instantly  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  generous  protector  to  interpose  between  itself 
and  the  innocent  jieoplc  whom  it  had  doomed  to  destruction. 
The  first  open  war  denounced  against  the  Vaudois  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
followed,  at  brief  intervals,  by  various  others,  amounting  to 
nearly  forty  in  number.  The  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the 
course  of  these  persecutions  arc  recorded  by  Perrin,  Boyer, 
Gilles,  and  Legcr,  whose  truthful  narrations  fill  the  reader  with 
horror,  while  they  describe  in  glowing  terms  the  gallant  defence 
which  the  poor  mountaineers  made.  This  history  constitutes, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  long  roll  of  papal 
misdeeds,  and  stands  forth  to  the  people  of  Europe  a  fearful 
warning  against  priestisin  in  any  form.  Harmless  as  it  may 
appear  in  its  incipient  stages,  mild  its  language,  chameleon-like 
its  complexion,  it  can  become,  and  when  allowed  to  attain  ma¬ 
turity,  invariably  has  become,  crafty  as  an  assassin,  and  cruel  as  a 
tiger. 

The  present  work  relates  to  that  period  of  Waldensian  history 
when  Victor-Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  instigated  by  Louis  XIV., 
rescinded  the  privileges  of  his  protestant  subjects,  and  overran 
their  valleys  with  mercenary  and  licentious  soldiery.  The  horrors 
of  this  war,  together  with  the  barbarities  practised  on  such  of 
the  Vaudois  as  wxre  captured  by  their  assailants,  arc  matters  of 
history,  and  have  been  related  at  full  length  by  Boyer. 

Such  is  the  scene  which  the  present  writer  has  undertaken  to 
embody  in  the  form  of  an  historical  novel ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  together  with  the  manner  of  its  execution,  has  induced 
us  to  depart  from  our  usual  practice,  and  to  give  a  somewhat 
extended  notice  of  his  work.  We  took  it  up  with  no  great 
expectations,  supposing  we  should  meet  with  violent  party  views, 
partaking  of  the  political  protestantism  of  the  day,  without  any 
of  the  redeeming  qualities  which  characterize  the  higher  produc¬ 
tions  of  literature.  Of  the  former,  however,  though  the  theme 
was  confessedly  tempting,  we  have  happily  found  no  trace,  whilst 
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the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  the  graphic  force  with  \vhich  its 
scenes  are  delineated,  the  ability  shown  in  the  sketching  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  in  the  grouping  both  of  incidents  and  ot  })ersonages, 
and,  above  all,  the  general  truthfulness  of  the  delineations,  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  likeness,  are  indicative  of  a  far  higher  and 
more  healthful  order  of  talent  than  is  frequently  observable  in 
modem  fictions. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  valley  of  An- 
grogua,  where  the  roiuaius  of  a  once  proud  castle  testified  that 
‘  the  iron  hand  of  time  had  pressed  less  heavily  on  its  architec¬ 
ture  than  that  more  ruthless  one  of  warlike  violence,  inllamcd  by 
the  talse  doctrines  of  bigotry  and  superstition.’ 

The  priuci])al  personages  of  the  drama  are  at  once  introduced, 
as  constituting  the  domestic  circle  of  Henri  Arnaud,  the  \audois 
jMistor,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  to  wliom  fiction  can  give 
no  charm  additional  to  that  which  history  supplies.  Simple  yet 
earnest  in  his  piety,  realizing  the  future  with  unwonted  ilis- 
tinctness,  yet  alive  to  every  claim  of  the  nresent,  capable  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  tenderest  love  of  his  child,  wliilc  he  ruled,  with  the 
omnipotence  of  a  religious  passion,  the  rude  mountaineers  about 
him.  Tearless  of  danger  and  bold  in  action,  yet  gifted  with 
singular  forbearance  and  prudence  next  to  foresight,  at  once  a 
soldier  and  a  ])astor,  the  leader  in  many  a  hard  struggle,  and  tlic 
friend  who  whispers  words  of  consolation  and  hope  to  the  spirit 
as  it  parts  from  its  earthly  tenement,  Henri  Arnaud  was  singu¬ 
larly  endowed  by  Providence  for  the  work  he  had  to  ])crforiu. 
His  household  consisted  of  Anima,  daughter  of  the  last  (.’omit 
of  Solara,  the  sjirightly  graces  and  natural  loveliness  of  whose 
childhood  won  the  strong  aiTection  .  of  the  venerable  man  to 
whom  her  father  had  in  death  c6nsigned  her.  ‘  The  attractions 
ot  Anima  were  enhanced  by  the  strong  contrast  afforded  by  her 
friend  and  constant  companion,  Arnaud  s  only  daughter,  llolli 
in  the  bloom  ot  youth,  both  lovely  and  amiable,  were  yet  most 
different.  The  dark,  Ix'aming  eye  of  her  southern  origin,  true 
index  of  the  strong  feelings  within,  the  clastic  gait,  the  sparkling 
smile,  and  more  than  all,  the  sprightliness  of  mind,  and  poetry 
ot  feeling  and  imagination,  characterized  the  one,  while  in  the 
other  a  determination  of  purpose,  and  loftiness  of  character,  de- 
rived  from  a  sense  ot  the  deep  injuries  of  her  native  land,  in¬ 
spired  almost  awe  while  it  won  admiration.’ 

Aware  of  the  dangers  which  began  to  threaten  the  inhabitants 
of  his  \  alley,  Arnaud  was  deeply  anxious  to  secure  for  Auiina 
a  nroteetor,  iu  whose  fidelity  and  tenderness  he  might  fully  con¬ 
fide.  hoih  (pialities  were  united  in  Walter  Durand,  his  friend 
aiul  former  pupil,  aud  the  aged  pastor  rejoiced  to  observe  that 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  his  ward.  Little  did 
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he  think  that  there  was  another  within  his  house,  one  still  dearer 
to  his  heart,  whose  happiness  was  for  a  time  to  be  withered  by 
the  attachment  of  Durand  to  Anima.  But  so  it  was,  as  the  se¬ 
quel  of  the  narrative  too  clearly  show’s. 

*  Unacknowledged,  even  to  herself,  the  still  poison  liad  crept  into 
llic  bosom  ol*  his  child — his  Marie.  From  infancy  she  had  been  the 
companion  of  AValter,  the  sharer  of  all  his  thoughts;  nor  was  it 
till  she  heard  the  pastor  talk  of  him  as  the  husband  of  another,  and 
that  other  her  dearest  friend,  that  she  discovered  liow  necessary  lie 
had  become  to  herself :  nor  even  then  could  she  analyze  the  feelings 
the  words  of  her  father  had  first  brought  to  light. 

*  Educated  in  his  earlier  life  by  the  pastor,  Durand’s  mind  had  been 
nourished  from  the  iM'st  and  purest  sources  of  know  ledge  which  the 
scanty  library  (the  national  jiroperty  confided  to  the  Barbes  or  pastors) 
art’orde<l.  The  means  indeed  were  small,  and  not  calculated  to  impart 
much  classical  lore,  yet  they  were  sufficient  to  refine  and  elevate  a 
mind  which  nature,  had  fitted  to  receive  the  precious  seed. 

‘  An  orphan,  w’hilst  yet  a  child,  he  enjoyed  but  little  inheritance 
bcsi»le  the  sw'ord  of  honour  presented  to  his  grandsire  by  Gustav  us 
A<h>lphus,  the  documents  of  an  unstained  pedigree,  and  the  memory 
of  virtuous  parents. 

‘  Some  years  older  than  Marie,  Durand  was  dearer  for  this  to  one 
whose  reflective  mind  enabled  her  to  sympathize  in  the  deep  purposes 
of  manluKid,  which  the  state  of  the  country  now  roused  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Vaudois,  whose  sense  of  present  evil  w'as  rendered  still  more 
acute  by  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries.* — Vol.  i.,  pp.  1 1 — 14. 

Such  are  the  parties  destined  to  aet  a  chief  part  in.  the  narra¬ 
tive  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  vve  hasten  to  ae(|uaint  our 
readers  with  its  more  prominent  events.  Rumours  of  a])- 
nroachiug  danger  had  for  some  time  been  s])reading  through  the 
Vaudois  valleys,  when  Walter  Durand  unexpectedly  appeared  to 
a  party  of  ]>easants,  assembled  after  the  labours  of  the  day  to 
try  their  skill  and  the  range  of  their  rifles,  by  firing  at  the  target. 

I  laving  partaken  for  a  moment  of  their  sport,  and  justified  his 
lorincr  reputation  as  a  marksman  of  the  first  order,  he  Imstened  to 
retire,  whispering  to  the  elder  of  the  grouj) — ‘  The  French  are 
at  hand  !  Bid  these  youngsters  disperse,  and  retire  (uiictly  to 
your  huts,  unless  you  would  provoke  their  insults.’  This  was 
enough.  The  sounds  of  merriment  ceased,  and  many  a  heart, 
whicli  had  never  known  fear,  beat  with  ])ainful  apprehension. 
A  messenger  from  Savoy  speedily  arrived  with  fresh  reejuisitions, 
<leinanding  additional  taxes,  ordering  their  churehes  to  be  pulled 
down,  ami  reiiuiring  that  their  children  should  be  liaptizcd  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  the  first,  Arnaud 
counselled  submission ;  the  second,  he  remarked,  had  been 
already  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  third,  it  w’as  resolved,  at 
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every  hazard,  to  refuse.  ‘  Better  torture  than  apostasy  ;  better 
death  here  than  punishment  hereafter !’  shouted  Durand,  and 
the  response  passed  from  lip  to  lip  in  answer  to  that  black  edict 
of  persecution. 

The  same  messenger  who  brought  these  terrible  requisitions 
for  the  Vaiidois,  was  charged  also  with  an  order,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  the  duke,  for  the  restoration  of  Aiiiiua  de  Solara  to 
Madame  dc  Saony,  her  aunt,  and  a  great  favourite  at  the  court 
of  Savoy.  This  order  was  complied  with  at  a  terrible  cost  of 
feeling  to  all  parties ;  and  the  venerable  pastor  and  his  dimi¬ 
nished  household  prepared  themselves  for  the  fearful  tempest 
which  was  about  to  devastate  their  valleys.  That  tempest  came 
with  even  more  than  its  anticipated  violence ;  but  Arnaud, 
Marie,  and  Durand,  were  faithful  to  their  profession.  Had 
all  hearts  been  equally  upright  and  firm  as  theirs,  the  troops 
of  Savoy,  though  aided  by  those  of  France,  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  failed  amidst  the  natural  and  all  but  impregnable 
barriers  which  encompassed  the  dwellings  of  the  V audois ;  but 
treachery  was  amongst  them,  and  the  usual  result  followed. 
After  every  effort  which  brave  men  could  make  in  defence  of 
their  homes,  Amaud  and  his  heroic  daughter  were  exiles  in  a 
strange  land,  whilst  Walter  Durand  was  incarcerated  with  many 
of  his  countrymen  in  one  of  those  prisons  where  discjisc  and  want 
were  summoned  to  destroy  a  hated  race.  It  was  a  terrible 
journey,  amidst  dangers  rarely  paralleled,  by  which  a  small 
party  of  the  exiles  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  It  was  in  the  spring,  when  the  streets  of  Geneva  were 
|)crvaded  by  an  unusual  bustle,  and  the  gathering  crowd  liore 
witness  to  the  presence  of  some  object  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest : — 

‘  At  first,  the  tumultuous  sounds  of  the  eager  multitude  precluded 
the  |>ossibility  of  finding  the  object  of  their  search;  but  soon  a  groan 
of  indignation,  and  a  cry  of  commiseration,  made  it  evident  that  these 
were  called  forth  by  some  act  of  injustice,  some  tale  of  dark  distress. 

‘  At  length,  the  crowd  dividing,  disclosed  a  group  of  beings,  whose 
emaciate<l  ap|H?arance  and  looks  of  anguish  scarcely  left  them  a  simili¬ 
tude  to  the  well-fed  race  who  had  gathered  round  them. 

‘  1  hough  lianging  in  tatters,  which  bai*ely  answered  the  pur|>oses  ot 
decency,  their  clothing  yet  retained  tlie  marks  of  their  national  cos¬ 
tume,  and  attested  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  Their  number  might 
exceed  a  dozen,  and  of  these  most  had  sunk  exhausted  on  the  steps  of 
the  spacious  hall,  wliere  they  demanded  admittance. 

‘  loremost  of  tliem  was  an  old  man,  whose  tall  figure  seemed  sinking 
under  tlic  extreme  of  exhaustion,  and  a  girl  by  his  side,  whose 
tottering  frame,  and  drawn  expression  of  w  ant,  revealed  the  misery 
she  hail  endured.  In  hoarse  accents  the  former  strove  to  address  the 
crowd,  but  his  voice  failing,  his  companion  took  up  the  tale;  and  when 
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the  doors  opened,  and,  clad  in  the  official  robes  in  which  they  had  met 
to  transact  the  public  business,  the  Syndics  appeared,  she  addressed 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  oven  then  lent  beauty  to  her  haggai-d 
countenance. 

‘  ‘  Protestants — rulers  of  a  land  where  the  tyrant’s  sword  dares  not 
strike — the  remnant  of  a  people,  who,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries 
have  resisted  the  persecutions  of  France  and  Savoy,  now  stand  before 
you!  Expelled  from  our  native  land,  driven  forth  in  the  season  of 
snow  and  storm,  we  have  yet,  by  the  help  of  our  God,  triumphed  over 
the  dangers  of  our  route;  and  traversing  the  dark  horrors  of  the 
mountain  district,  by  a  circuitous  and  hidden  path,  have  come  to  ask 
mercy  and  protection  from  strangers  to  us  in  all  but  our  faitli ;  luid  as 
that  holy  bond  teaches  us  to  expect  forgiveness  in  heaven,  so  let  it  be 
a  claim  on  earth,  for  the  famished  Yaudois.  Behold  these  sinking 
frames — these  breathing  skeletons!  and  think  they  were  once  men  of 
strength  and  power;  ay,  and  happy  like  yourselves!  Send  us  not 
away  amid  the  horrors  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  but  take  to 
your  sheltering  bosom,  the  fast  expiring  ray  of  what  was  once  the 
light  of  Christianity.’ 

‘  Collected  for  that  last  effort,  her  whole  strength  wjvs  poured  forth  in 
the  passionate  entreaty  ;  but  when  she  ceased,  exhausted  by  her 
exertions,  Marie  fell  i)rostrate  at  the  Syndie’s  feet,  the  arms  she  had 
raised  in  supplication  extended  upon  the  ground,  her  long  hair  shading 
the  noble  proportions  of  her  form. 

‘  Tlie  pitying  Syndic  raised  her  in  his  arms;  but  a  wild  cry  of  alarm 
burst  from  the  lips  of  her  countrymen,  as  they  saw  her  lifeless  form; 
and  even  the  kind  promises  and  proffered  attentions  of  the  Swiss  were 
vain  to  pacify  them,  wliilo  they  believed  their  beloved  deliverer  had 
expired. 

‘  At  length,  the  blood  began  again  to  steal  through  her  veins,  her 
eyes  unclosed,  and  she  gazed  on  the  companions  of  her  toils,  sought  her 
lather  with  anxious  glances,  and  rejecting  the  assistance  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  group,  with  tottering  steps  she  reached  his  side.  Then  came 
the  expression  of  sympathy  in  their  woes,  indignation  at  their  op¬ 
pressors,  and  closely  urged  offers  of  friendship  and  protection;  and 
the  Yaudois  felt  the  sincerity  of  their  sim[)le  friends,  who  feared  not  to 
shelter  tliem,  though  outlawed  and  persecuted,  friendless  and  forlorn.* 
— Ib.,  pp.  217—221. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  a  sad  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  Anima.  Young  and  inexperienced, 
>'’ith  an  imagination  greatly  preponderant  over  her  judgment, 
flattered  for  her  Imauty,  ana  complimented  even  by  the  Grand 
Monarque  himself,  in  the  keeping  of  a  thoroughly  worldly 
relative,  who  skilfully  adapted  ncr  measures  to  the  weaker 
jH)ints  in  the  character  of  her  niece,  Anima  was  gradually  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  protestant  faith  of  her  childhood,  and  assumed  all 
the  outward  symbols  of  popish  worship.  She  was  at  length 
inveigled  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Marquis  de 
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Pianczza,  a  voiinix  man  of  large  jx>ssosjiions  and  groat  inilii;u*v 
renown,  but  of  cold  demeanour  and  stem  address,  little  adapit'd 
to  secure  the  love  ol  such  a  heart  as  that  ot  Anima,  1  he  mar¬ 
riage,  ;is  it  w;is  contracted  without  atieeliou  on  her  pan,  so  it 
utterly  failed  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  her  life,  ^he  felt  its 
bonds  a  restraint,  and  inwardly  sighed  for  that  freedom  and  purilv 
of  spirit  which  had  marked  her  earlier  days. 

In  the  meantime,  the  steadfast  soul  ot  ^larie  Aruaud  remained 
ime  to  her  early  faith  and  love.  No  dangers  could  induce  her 
lofty  spirit  to  abandon  the  former,  and  no  otters,  however  spleiuliil, 
enised  from  her  heart  the  deep  traces  of  the  latter.  Walter 
Durand  was  rejx^rted  to  have  been  slain,  but  with  the  hojK  ful¬ 
ness  of  a  woman's  heart,  she  clung  to  the  belief  ot  his  being 
amongst  the  prisoners  at  La  Tour.  l>y  her  earnest  persuasions,  and 
es|X‘eiallv  through  her  influence  over  the  young  CVnint  de  Cirafen- 
ried,  who  felt  deeply  the  force  of  her  attractions,  the  councillors 
of  (ieneva  resolved  on  sending  a  deputation  to  Turin  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  Victor- Amadeus,  in  favour  of  his  Al[>ine  subjecls. 
The  deputation  was  accompanied  bv  the  \  audois  pastor  and  his 
heroic  daughter,  who  In'caine  acquainted  during  her  residence  at 
I'urin  with  the  a|K)stasy  and  marriage  of  her  early  and  belovetl 
friend.  Anima  was  at  the  time  in  the  city,  but  shrank  from  an 
interview  with  those  whom  she  yet  revered  and  loved,  though 
she  feared,  in  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt,  to  appear  before 
them.  Not  so  her  aunt,  Madame  de  Saony.  Her  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  what  she  had  heaixl  of  Arnaud  anil  his  daughter,  and 
she  contrived,  with  true  woman's  tact,  to  awaken  a  similar 
folding  on  the  part  of  the  Duke.  It  Wiis  at  length  resolved  that 
foreigners  of  high  rank  they  should  seek  an  ititervicw  with  the 
strangers.  This  wiis  speedilv  obtained,  and  the  happiest  results 
followed 

*  riic  vi>itors  at  length  prepared  to  depart.  Du  taking  leave, 
^  ietor  rei [nested  Marie's  acceptance  of  a  ring,  not  only  to  he  valued  in 
rcincinhranec  of  that  interview,  but  as  a  pledge,  which  in  any  hour  el* 
exigency  might  redeem  the  :u<sistanee  of  one,  wln>,  though  unknown  to 
her,  was  not  unintlucntial  at  the  court  of  Savoy.  Xor  on  sucli  terms 
could  she  n't  use  the  pn>fl’ered  gift,  but  gratefully  receiving  it,  fastened 
it  round  her  neck  with  a  dear  memorial  she  never  laid  aside — her 
mothers  hair!  I'lio  Duke  was  deeply  atleeted.  Unconscious  whom 
she  was  addressing,  ]^Iarie  had  fearlessly  depicted  his  conduct  in  it*!  true 
light,  and  unveiled  its  secret  springs;  and  the  remorse  .-he  had 
awakened  was  more  [H»ignantly  felt  ns  he  dwelt  on  her  [)erfeetions;  she 
w;is  so  <lirterent  to  any  ot  her  sox  that  ho  had  ever  seen,  so  uneon>eious 
i»t  her  luiM'it,  so  poweiiul  and  deep  in  her  feeling,  and  vet  so  gentle  and 
retiring,  that  her  image  dwelt  on  his  mind;  and  when  the  beauties  who 
thnvnged  his  court  again  met  his  eyes  that  evening,  they  seenu’d  to 
liavc  lott  halt  ot  their  clnums,  and  cre  he  slept,  a  softer  feeling  ol 
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kiiulno^N  a  desire  even  to  parvlon  her  countrymen,  stole  over  his  stern 
uiul  self-sivking  lu‘:irt/ — lb.,  pp.  2t>9,  270. 

In  the  depth  ot*  winter  the  Vaiulois  prisoners  were  restoivd  to 
liU'rtv,  with  oixlers,  searoely  less  cruel  than  their  incarceration, 
to  depart  forthwith  from  the  country,  'rhev  hastened  to  comply, 
but.  •  worn  with  iliseasi'  and  pnint  with  hunger,'  large  numbers 
jH'rished  amiilst  the  snows  of  the  mountains.  A  small  jmrty, 
heailinl  bv  Onrand,  reached  CJeneva  in  the  spring  of  lf>St»,  *a 
famished  and  miserable  crew,  shailows  of  their  t'ormer  selves, 
whost'  apjH'anince  told  a  tale  no  wonls  weiv  neeileil  ti>  confirm.' 
It  was  scarcely  jH>ssible  that  such  a  pei>ple  shonhl  contentedly  re¬ 
main  in  a  straui^e  laml,  aiul  their  vearniiig  atler  their  native 
vallevs  w;is  streimthened  bv  the  obvious  ilesiri'  of  the  (ienevese 
to  lid  themselves  of  visitoi*s  wlu)se  presence  was  likely  to  ihaw  on 
the  republic  the  displeasure  of  the  French  king.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  attempt  a  return,  and  the  chief  interest  of  these 
volumes  is  fomuletl  on  the  picture  it  furnishes  of  the  perils  en- 
evmntered,  and  the  more  than  human  fortitude  evinceil,  by  the 
exiles  in  the  accomplishment  i>f  their  tlesign.  'I'heir  lii'st  attempt 
was  ilefeated  bv  the  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  of  Savoy  ami 
I  ranee,  but  at  length,  about  two  veal's  after  the  arrival  of  the 
prisonei's.  they  commencetl  their  chivalrous  jimrney,  determined 
to  re-possess  themselves  of  the  valleys  of  their  fathers,  or  to 
|K'rish  in  the  effort.  'They  stole  away  in  silence,  as  tiu'ir  safety 
de|>ended  on  their  gaining  an  ailvanee  upon  their  enemies.  'I'he 
|H‘rils  which  snrrounded  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  law  were 
met,  may  be  gathertal  from  the  following  brief  extract: — 

‘  'fhey  had  passed  ^laglan,  tin*  dark  ami  perilous  (\>1  dt*  luudionnm* 
\va<  In'tore  them,  tlu*y  km*w  its  steep  ascent  was  hutifu  tl  with  in- 
trenelumaits,  and  they  feareil  that,  appristMl  i»f  tlieir  expei  tt'd  pjiss, 
ti\M»ps  aln*ady  awaited  tlnan  in  the  narrmv  passage,  where  l»ravery 
\Ni»uld  he  useless,  and  strength  vain,  lint  they  prt‘pared  them>el\t*s 
hy  prayer,  and  with  a  high  ami.  holy  courage,  began  tt)  th‘seeml  tlu‘ 
nioiintains  of  St.  I.uet*.  It  was  night,  the  nmte  was  as  if  cut  through 
the  n»ek,  stet'p  as  a  ladder,  while  the  dark  ravim'S  whieii  lay  beside  it 
were  hidden  by  a  fog  st)  dt*nse,  that  stuiml,  not  sight,  ah>m*  eouhl 
gifuh*  them.  Wet  with  drizzling  rain,  which  adihnl  to  the  tlanger  id’ 
thi*  slippery  liKid,  tlu*  wlndi*  tnuip,  in  singh*  tih*,  wonml  sihmtly  ahmg, 
sliiling  rather  than  sti‘pping  fnun  nn'k  ti»  nu’k,  ami  iudy  preservitl 
fi'iun  falling  over  the  pn^-ipiei*  iHunaith  by  grasping  tin*  sti*ep  pidnts  id’ 
thi'  i-iK'ks  abiive  tluan.  The  fi»g,  which  umler  any  otlna*  i  ireumstanei'.s 
Wi»uld  havi*  been  an  insurnuiuntable  impi'ilimimt,  was  priiviihmtial  for 
tluMu,  fiU-  thitugh  it  ailili'il  ti>  the  dangers  of  tin*  liuiti*,  it  etfi*i*tiially 
ii»m*i*ali‘il  thi'in  t’riUii  view,  ami  tiny  mai'idieil,  pndeeti'il  iliximly, 
thiiuigh  valhys,  ilark  indecil  as  with  the  shadows  of  ileath.’— 
Vid.  ii.,  pp.  20. 
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Other  (lanffers  soon  present  themselves,  which  to  minds  less  re¬ 
solved  would  have  seemed  fatal  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
march.  The  troops  of  France  surrounded  them,  and  one  moment  s 
indecision  would  have  sealed  their  fate.  But  the  spirit  of  their 
aged  pastor  was  eijual  to  the  crisis,  and  the  bold  energy  of  Duraiul 
overcame  the  disciplined  soldiery  of  France. 

‘  At  such  a  moment,  one  wavering  movement  might  lose  for  them 
whatever  advantages  previous  exertion  had  achieved,  and  at  once  con¬ 
sign  them  to  hopeless  captivity  or  death,  but  a  bold  ellbrt  might 
redeem  them  from  what  they  most  dreaded;  and  now,  when  despair 
stooil  at  hand,  one  brave  heart,  one  cheering  voice,  roused  tliem  to  a 
IVesh  and  stronger  impulse. 

‘  ‘On,  Vaudois,  on!*  shouted  Durand,  ‘  the  bridge  once  carried,  the 
day  is  ours’.’  and  rushing  through  the  canopy  of  smoke,  glowing 
with  enthusiastic  hope,  tlie  brave  young  leader  dashed  on  in  their 
front  to  the  bridge. 

‘  ‘To  Angrogna!  to  victory!’  repeated  the  troop,  and  with  the  fury 
of  a  lioness  in  defence  of  her  young,  the  Vaudois  followed  on  tlie 
desperate  attempt. 

‘  'Fhe  sudden  impetuosity  of  the  movement  carried  all  before  it. 
The  French  gave  way  Ix'fore  the  unexpected  charge,  and  sought  safety 
in  their  intn'iichments;  hut  even  here  the  little  troop  pursued  them, 
and  rushing  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns,  cut  down  the  enemy 
Wfore  they  could  lire  at  them,  shivering  their  muskets  in  pieces  with 
tliier  short,  broad  sabres,  and  spreading  confusion  and  death  ht'fore 
llunn.  Their  eager  grasp  seized  the  dying  foe,  their  Heet  footsteps 
trod  on  their  retreating  track,  and  still  the  word  ‘  Angrogna’  rose 
triumphant  to  the  skies;  while,  careless  of  honour  and  of  all  hut  safety, 
the  French,  with  one  dastard  exclamation  of  ‘  Sauve  qui  pctttf  H<*d 
in  disorder  before  a  body  of  men  not  amounting  to  a  tliinl  of  their 
mmd)er. 

The  struggle  lasted  for  two  hours;  and  when  the  moon  rose,  every 
ftH'  had  depart<*d,  and  the  passage  was  free,  hut  for  the  sad  memorial 
left  by  the  defeated,  in  numerous  corpses  of  their  comi)anions,  which 
strew»‘«l  the  plain,  and  tinged  the  river  with  a  dark  crimson  tide.’ — 
Ih.,  pp.  3!)— 41. 

^  A  series  of  siil)se(pieiit  struggles  terminated  favourably  for  the 
\  audois,  until  their  name  became  the  object  of  superstitious 
dread,  and  one  ot  the  ablest  generals  in  the  service  of  Savoy, 
with  a  large  military  force,  was  appointed  to  intercept  their 
march,  and  prevent  their  further  progress.  This  general  was 
none  other  than  the  Manpiis  de  Pianezza,  the  husband  ot 
Anima  di  Sdara,  who  w’as  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  repair 
to  one  ot  her  lord’s  ancient  castles  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  \  audois  territorv.  The  bitterness  of  her  sorro'v  at 
this  time  it  is  ditVicnlt  to  describe,  but  her  husband  w  as  resolved 
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to  separate  her  from  the  gaieties  of  the  court,  and  therefore  com¬ 
manded  her  attendance  on  his  inarch. 

‘  Although  plunged  in  dissipation,  and  foremost  in  thn'ading  its 
<rlittering  mazes,  the  judgment  of  the  young  Marehioness  alone  was 
misled;  her  heart  remained  uninjured,  and  perhaps  preserved  by  the 
influeuee  of  (*arly  t‘dueation;  she  had  only  yieldetl  in  outwanl  show  to 
the  habits  of  levity  which  surrounded  her,  refraining  from  many  an 
fvil,  which,  though  eustom  excused,  her  conscience  reprobated.  Scru¬ 
pulously  faithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  she  luul  never  suHered  the 
crowd  of  admirers  who  surrounded  her  to  overstep  the  boundary  she 
had  assigned  them;  and  if  any  strange  observer,  who  marked  her  pre- 
(»ccupied  expression,  might  jiseribe  it  to  some  unhallow'ed  cause,  he  w’as 
mistaken.  It  w'as  not  that  which  made  her  eye  so  often  dowmeast,  her 
cheek  so  often  jiale.  Her  husband,  indeed,  suspected  it,  and  unable  to 
lix  his  sus])icions  of  the  cause  on  any  inhabitant  of  Turin,  would  some- 
timt*s  wander  back  into  distant  days,  into  w  hose  history  he  had  no 
right  to  pry;  and  to  a  certain  degree  he  was  right;  it  was  the  shadow 
of  the  past  that  flung  its  gloom  over  the  j)resent,  but  shadow-like,  it 
passed  aw  ay,  and  its  influence,  though  solemn,  was  dim  and  uncertain.* 
— 11),,  pp.  ()2,  ()3. 

Marie  Arnaiid  had  in  the  meantime  ascertained  that  the 
bright  visions  and  inspiring  hopes  of  her  youth  were  not  to  be 
realized.  Durand  had  unwittingly  laid  bare  his  whole  heart  to 
her,  and  she  saw  that  while  he  regarded  her  as  a  sister,  he  still 
dwelt  on  the  memory  of  Anima  w  ith  that  peculiar  tenderness 
w  hich  precluded  the  possibility  of  love  to  any  other.  It  w  as  a  sad 
and  fearful  struggle  which  ensued  in  the  bosom  of  the  Vaiidois 
maiden,  and  an  air  of  deep  melancholy  sometimes  settled  on  her. 
Ihit  Marie  Arnaud  w^as  ecpial  to  the  conflict,  the  better  elements 
of  her  nature  triumphed,  she  loved  Durand,  and  also  Anima, 
and  resolved  to  live  for  their  happiness  in  the  only  relation 
which  IVovidencc  permitted  her  to  sustain.  In  the  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  spirit  which  she  cherished — and  there  is  a  true  womanly 
cast  about  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  her  conduct — she  under¬ 
took  a  secret  mission  to  the  castle  in  which  Anima  resided,  to 
warn  her  of  the  approach  of  the  Vaudois,  and  to  entreat  her  to 
consult  her  safety  in  flight.  In  the  execution  of  this  trust  she 
was  seized  by  the  Marcpiis,  who  however,  failed,  through  her 
self-possession  and  undaunted  counige,  to  possess  himself  of  a 
paper  which  she  had  undertaken  to  deliver  to  Anima,  or  to  learn 
anything  respecting  the  future  movements  of  the  exiles.  In¬ 
censed  at  the  firmness  with  which  she  refused  to  commit  her 
friends,  he  sent  her  under  a  strong  escort  to  l\irin,  where  she  was 
^^pcedily  arraigned  before  the  council  under  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  account  of  her  examination  is  characteristic,  and 
is  given  with  considerable  force,  llavmg  denied  the  truth  of  the 
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charges  preferred  against  her,  she  appealed,  with  the  beseeehino 
earnestness  ot  one  who  felt  the  loveliness  ot  life,  to  the  elcinoucv 
and  justice  of  her  judges : — 

‘  But  her  audience  were  all  unmoved,  and  the  Cardinal  of _ _ 

addressing  her  in  a  stern  tone,  exclaimed —  ’ 

‘  ‘  Young  woman,  the  tenour  of  your  speech  is  alike  seditious  and 
evasive;  and  ere  we  grant  the  clemency  you  request,  we  must  have  a 
more  satisfactory  dt‘fenee,  and  fuller  disclosures.  To  pass  over  vet 
more  important  points,  what  was  your  object  in  visiting  the  castle*  of 
Del  'for?  Can  you  ph*ad  aught  in  excuse  for  the  act?’ 

‘  ‘  Simply,  that  it  was  with  no  criminal  intention,’  answen‘d  Marie, 
with  the  unhesitating  accent  of  truth. 

‘  ‘  That  evasion  is  vain,’  answered  her  interrogator.  ‘  No  goed 
purpose  could  have  led  you  to  secrete  yourself  in  walls  so  inimical  to 
your  causi*,  and  as  you  value  your  safety  and  your  life,  we  <*xhort  you 
to  declare  the  truth.’ 

‘  'fhe  colour  rose  to  Marie’s  cheek  and  brow,  and  the  hesitation  of 
deep  thought  made  her  ])ause  ere  she  answered;  but  then  her  rcsolu- 
titm  was  taken,  and  meekly,  but  decidedly,  she  said — 

‘  ‘  My  lords,  1  visiti‘d  the  castle  of  Del  Tor  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  frit*mlshi[)  of  early  yvars  with  the  Marcliiimcss  of 
Bianezza— of  again  beholding  one  who  had  shanal  my  youth  ami  my 
religit»u!’  Her  voic(*  strengthened  as  she  proceeded,  for  sln‘  1‘elt  she 
hail  not  yet  conq>romised  the  safety  of  those  dearer  than  herself;  hut 
a  sneer  was  on  the  countenance  of  her  persecutor,  who  continu(‘d — 


‘  ‘  'I'hat  excuse  is  unavailing;  you  had  a  ijacket  with  you,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  your  fear  of  discovery  alone  proves  to  have  been 
criminal,  'fhat  paper  was  unluckily  destroyed;  but  so  long  as  lift* 
remains  in  you,  its  secret  is  preserved,  and  shall  therefore  be  known. 
Again,  we  command  you,  without  reservation,  to  declan*,  to  ns  its 
contents;  and  there  an*  m(*ans — ay,  and  at  hand — which  can  unlock 
the  most  private  counsels  of  the  heart,  and  drag  to  light  the  dc(*pcst 


mysteries.  Bo  wise,  therefore,  nor  force  us  to  a»lopt  au  extremity, 
which  it  rests  with  yourself  to  avoid.  Again  we  rep(‘at  our  (picstion. 
Weigh  well  your  answer.  What  did  that  i)aper  contain?’ 

‘  'fhere  was  a  silence — an  awful  silence;  but  during  that  moment 
worlds  of  tlu>ught  crowded  on  IVIarie’s  brain.  It  was  h(*r  sent(‘ncc, 


sin*  knew  it,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  sentence  of  death;  for  a  more 
horrid  alternative  had  not  occurred  to  her.  That,  indeed,  would  sever 
lu‘r  trom  all  she  loved  on  earth;  but  during  that  agonizing  pause,  she 
di<l  not  indicate  a  moment’s  doubt  on  the  course  she  should  pursue; 
ami,  though  conscious  ot  the  danger  she  incurred,  she  hastened  to  give 
her  answer,  ere  the  last  coming  weakness  of  human  nature  should 
incn*as<*  its  ditliculty. 

‘  ‘  My  lords,  my  judges,  that  paper  contained  the  secret  of  another. 
1  apjH'al  to  your  own  sense  of  honour,  if  the  h*ar  of  j>ersonal  risk  can 
imluce  me  to  lK‘tray  it.  No,’  she  continue<l,  with  the  bright  fin*  of 
lu*iH>ic  determination  fbishing  from  her  eye,  and  the  expression  of 
noble  courage  triumphing  over  each  lesser  sensation;  ‘  never  shall  it 
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saM  that  a  Vaiuluis  could  betray  lier  friend,  to  save  lier  life!’  In 
a  milder  tone,  she  added — ‘  I  can  die;  I  will  die,  and  prefer  the  alter¬ 
native;  but  1  will  not  divulge  the  secrets  yon  eonnnand.’ 

‘  Firm,  resolute,  hut  meek,  she  stood  before  tlnnu;  but  no  sense  of 
chivalrous  sympathy  bc*at  responsive  in  the  liearts  of  that  assembly  to 
her  hi‘di  principles  of  honour;  and,  unmoved,  the  prince  resumed.’ — 
II,.,  pp.  240—249. 

Failing  by  gentler  methods  to  extort  her  secret,  the  cardinal 
reminded  her  that  the  rack  was  at  the  cominaiul  of  her  judges, 
and  would  certainly  he  employed  if  her  evidence  was  not  freely 
given.  Five  minutes  were  allowed  for  consideration,  at  the  close 
of  which,  ‘  advancing  one  step  nearer  lier  judges,  with  unfaltering 
accents  she  said,  ‘  My  lords,  I  am  ready  !  I'he  rack — torture — 
what  YOU  will — hut  I  shall  not  he  deserted.’  ’  The  ollicers  of  tin* 
limuisition  were  speedily  in  attendance,  and  an  hour’s  interval, 
obtained  hy  the  merciful  interposition  of  one  of  the  council,  was 
(Miiploycd  liy  a  priest  in  kindly  cllorts  to  induce  her  to  save 
hcrs(‘lf.  At  length,  after  incpiiring  whether  she  had  not  one  to 
sue  for  her  to  the  Duke,  he  turned  to  depart: 


‘  A  bell,  whose  sullen  sound  sw  ung  through  the  air  with  dn'ad  im¬ 
port,  deelan‘d  that  the  moment  had  indeed  arrived!  IMarii*,  threw 
ln*rself  yet  once  again,  while  she  had  the  jmwer,  on  her  knees  beside 
the  rack;  not  to  sue*  for  mercy  wdiere  none  w'ouhl  be  extend<‘d,  but  at 
th(‘  source  whence  it  ever  flow's  fri'sh  and  inexhaustible. 

‘  Smldenly,  something  secmetl  to  flash  across  her  mind;  a  recollee- 
titui,  a  thought,  the  words  of  that  old  priest  had  conjured  up.  Oh! 
was  it  providmitially  sent  to  save,  to  bless,  in  that  dark  hour  wIkmi  all 
earthly  hope  seemed  to  have  vanished. 

‘  The  soMiers  had  drawn  mair,  and  conunamling  her  to  rise,  had 
grasped  her  on  either  side  to  lift  her  on  that  bed  of  agony,  when  slu^ 
sprung  asid(*,  and  in  a  voice  hoarse,  and  yet  thrilling  with  emotion, 
ex<*laiiu(‘d — 


‘  ‘  Stop!  oh,  sto[>  that  old  man!  I  have  a  fri(‘nd  yet,  a  friend  at 
\  iet<n*’s  court,  w  ho  w  ill  rescue  me  even  now' — look,’  she  adilecl,  clasj)- 
ing  her  hands  in  wild  entreaty,  ‘  look,  as  ye  be  men — as  ye  bi‘-  human 
In'ings,  look!  lie  who  owns  this  ring  can  save  me  in  the  darkest 
extremity — sure  none  can  be  darker  than  mine!’ 

She  held  aloft  the  "litt(‘ring  signet  which  Victor  himself  had  given 
uer  m  a  former  hour,  and  w  hich  she  had  w  orn  from  the  moment  of  her 
first  visiting  Turin,  until  now'.  She  pressed  neiu*er  to  her  execu¬ 
tioners,  and  gazed  with  that  earnest  supplication  which  will  not  be 
denied. 


‘  Nevertheless,  her  impassioned  appeal  would  have  Iwen  lost  on 
thes(»  obdurate  h(*arts,  but  for  the  buzz  of  indignation  which  soundc<l 
through  the  hall;  some  even,  overcome  by  curii»sity,  advanced  closer 
to  the  inner  circle,  and  braved  the  drawn  sw'onls  of  tlu^  soldi(;rs,  w  ho 
nuw'  surrounded  her,  in  their  anxiety  to  behold  the  symbol  which  luul 
VOU  XIV.  o 
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lent  such  suildcn  energy  to  the  captive — such  beaming  hope  to  her 
ex}>ression. 

‘  ‘  The  royal  signet!*  at  length  exehiiined  one  who  was  acfpiainted 
with  the  device,  and  had  obtained  a  nearer  view.  Then  followed  a 
general  confusion  and  a  stronger  ieeling  in  iavour  of  the  jn'isoner’s 
chance  of  escape.  The  ollicers  of  the  Inquisition  paused  and  doubted, 
gazed  even  with  interest  on  the  brilliant  jewel  Marie  held  aloft! 

‘  ‘  Ueeal  the  holy  father— send  for  the  Trince — save  her!’  were  the 
mingled  cries  of  the  multitude. 

‘  Still  they  delayed,  and  still  Marie  stood  with  pale  and  quivering 
lips,  signs  of  a  hope  hitherto  unknown,  and  nature’s  eagerness  for  the 
preservation  of  life;  her  uplifted  hands  imploring  with  an  anxiety, 
beyond  the  ai<l  of  words,  for  pity. 

‘  At  length  there  seemed  a  change,  and  the  iiKiuisitorial  oHioor 
raising  his  hand  to  enforce  silence,  demanded  a  messenger  to  reral 
the  judges  on  business  of  weighty  importance,  and  unwillingly  as  the 
conccs>ion  had  been  granted,  the  s|)ectators  burst  forth  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  irrepressible  satisfaction.  ()ne  of  the  attendant  priests  speedily 
undert(K)k  the  mission,  while  IMarie  again  threw  herself  on  her  knees, 
ill  fervent,  if  incoherent,  prayer  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

‘  The  moment  had  arrived,  the  folding  doors  opened,  and  clad  in 
their  rolu's  of  ollice  the  council  entered  to  hear  the  ease  again;  but 
now  the  duke  himself  had  declared  he  would  be  present,  and  see  it' 
mercy  might  with  safety  be  extended. 

‘  'I'here  was  a  tlourish  of  bugles,  a  shout  of  acclamation  from  the 
crowd  at  this  announcement,  and  an  order  for  silence  was  with  dilli- 
culty  imposed,  during  the  long  period  which  elapsed  ere  his  highness 
arrived. 

‘  The  excitement  of  susjiense,  the  exhaustion  of  previous  mental 
exertion,  lent  a  feverish  hue  to  IMarie’s  cheek,  an  unnatural  lirilliance 
to  ht‘r  eye,  which  added  to  the  beauty  of  her  countenance,  restoring 
all  of  which  hard  care  and  heavy  toil  had  i\d>bed  it  since  that  remark¬ 
able  interview  in  which  ^  ietor- Amadeus  had  (‘utrusted  to  her  the 
precious  signet  on  which  all  her  hopes  now  depended. 

‘  Had  she.  known,  indeeil,  had  she  guessed  that  the  duke  himself 
had  been  the  donor,  stronger  hopes  w’ould  have  risen  in  her  breast, 
less  trying  to  endure  than  the  sickening  suspense,  the  dreamy  doubt 
which  began  to  render  her  brain  dizzy”  and  confused;  but  this  was 
concealcil  from  her,  and  when,  at  length,  the  loud  trampling  ot  the 
princely  procession,  the  martial  sound  of  trumpi'ts,  and  the  acclama¬ 
tion  ot  the  cheering  multitude,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  duke, 
there  was  more  of  fear  than  hope  in  ISIarie  s  breast.’— lb.  pp.  2()1— 2(37. 

o  need  not  say  that  Mario  was  pardoned,  but  a  fresh  danger 
awaited  her  in  the  warm  and  passionate  interest  she  had 
awakened  in  her  ])rince.  The  offer  of  a  ])rivatc  marriage,  tliougli 
sanctioned  by  the  reputed  allianec  of  the  I'reneb  king  ''ith 
.  ladaine  de  Alaintenon,  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  ot 
icloi-.\inadens,  and  impairs  somewhat  tlic  historical  consistency 
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of  the  narrative.  This  offer  was  respectfully  but  firnily  declined, 
for  Marie  Durand  was  too  faithful  to  her  early,  though  hopeless, 
attachment,  to  he  allured  by  the  splendid  offers  of  her  royal 
suitor.  Wliile  these  events  were  passing  at  Turin,  Durand  was 
forcing  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  bold  inountaineers,  towards  the 
vallev  of  Angrogna.  lie  was  now  opposed  by  the  !Mar(]nis  di 
Pianezza,  the  husband  of  Anima,  whose  death  s])eedily  followed 
from  a  wound  received  iu  the  tierce  struggle  described  in  the 
following  j)iissage  : — 

‘  Having  refreslicd  tlieir  strength  by  an  abuiulant  meal,  and  rested 
through  the  night,  they  advanced  the  next  morning  to  Vaehere,  wliere 
their  anticipations  of  danger  seemed  likely  to  be  realized;  for  they  could 
j)crccive  from  their  exalted  station  the  enemies’  encampment,  and  dis¬ 
cover  by  their  movements  an  evident  intention  of  surrounding  them. 
On  this  ascent  they  tarried,  in  the  ho[)e  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
.-lower  party  from  I>obi,  but  again  reduced  to  extiamiity  by  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  send  out  ibragers  in  <{nest  of 
supplies;  but,  alas,  it  was  in  vain,  and  the  detachnnmt  returned  from 
Damian  to  relate  the  fruitlessness  of  their  research,  a  disappointment 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  arrival  of  two  hundred  of  the 
expected  party!  Thus  reinibreed,  they  did  not  Invsitate  to  descend 
upon  the  enemy,  and  seize  the  position  to  which  they  were  rapitlly 
ascending,  evidently  under  the  conduct  ot‘  an  able  leader. 

‘  That  leader  was  the  ^larquis  <li  I’ianezza;  that  well-equipped 
troop  the  sanguine  band  who  had  .sallied  with  him  from  Del  Tor, 
certain  of  success,  and  eager  to  meet  llu'  foe.  15ut  the  \buidois  were 
fortunate  in  first  reaching  the  post  they  had  tixed  upon,  and  their  (irci 
told  with  deadly  j)rccision  on  the  advanced  guard.  Still,  brave,  and 
hardiMied  to  <langei‘,  the  main  body  coolly  broke*  into  open  (u*der  to 
take  up  a  skirmishing  position,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  the  struggle 
seeiiK'd  eipial.  Kvery  crag  and  c‘very  stuntetl  tree  Ixicann*  a  |»o.st 
atlack(‘d  and  d(‘fended  with  (*qual  skill  and  obstinacy:  but  tin;  superior 
c(M)lm‘ss  and  activity  of  the  Vaudois,  whose  ob.servation  had  been 
sharpened  by  similar  dangers,  and  whose  practi.sed  aim  rarely  mis.sed, 
gave  them  an  advantage  which  fold  in  detail,  ami  before  which,  the 
nio.st  daring  of  their  a.ssaihints  had  fallen  without  gaining  a  foot  of 
ground.  With  glowing  eye  ami  brandished  sword,  the  ISIanpiis  gal- 
lo|)cd  from  spot  to  spot,  his  presence  .seeming  to  multiply  with  tin? 
incr(*asing  heat  of  tin*  action.  ‘  Down  with  the  heretics!  D(iath  to 
tin*  Harbets!  Santa  ^Maria  and  Savoy!’  In*  shouted,  ami  inspired  hi.s 
troops  with  fresh  courage  by  his  example.  Hut  short  was  his  car(*er — 
vam  the  boast  of  vietory  which  burst  from  hi.s  lips;  the  unerring  vyo 
<d  an  old  chamois-hunter  had  already  marked  him.  One  report — one 
•''hot  rang  through  the  air;  and  in  that  instant  a  ball  Innl  pierc(*<l  the 
gjdlant  Pianezza  in  the  throat,  h'or  a  momont  he  sate  motionless  in 
hi<  .<addh*,  tln*n  drop[)cd,  ami  tin*  torritie«l  steed  dragged  him  still 
hreathing  oVr  the  plain.  'Fo  fly  to  his  ai<l,  ami  raise  him  in  tln  ir 
arms,  .stunned  and  shattered,  was  tin;  last  act  of  his  followers  on  that 
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Mooily  siwt,  ero  they  fled  for  refuge  among  the  rocks,  leaving  tlie 
Vaudois  masters  of  a  field  strewn  with  a  hundred  corpses  of  their 

«  Flushed  with  victory,  Durand  once  more  mustered  the  troop,  and 
ervin"»  ‘  Dn  to  Angrogna— on  while  Heaven  favours  us!’  pressed  for¬ 
wards  to  Mont  Servin,  where  another  detachment  awaited  them:  and 
then*,  during  seven  liours  of  hard  exertion,  maintained  the  conflict. 
Siipportccl  hy  their  zeal,  tlu‘y  were  mindless  of  hunger  or  fatigue,  and 
again  repulsed  the  enemy  witli  considerahh*  loss,  while  on  their  own 
side  hut  four  remained  to  show  that  there  they  had  conquered  and 
die<l!  IVrhaps  yet  longer,  that  bloody  struggle  had  continued,  but, 
as  if  Si*nt  in  mercy,  a  thick  fog  wrapped  both  the  aggressors  and  the 
i»ppressed  in  a  veil  of  darkness,  and  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  This 
was  fortunate  for  tlie  Vaudois,  whose  scarcity  of  ammunition  forbade 
their  firing  a  single  sliot  without  certainty  of  success,  and  whose  want 
of  prov  ision  wa.s  sucli,  that  even  bread  and  water  were  a  luxury.’— 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  *13 — dG. 

The  suhsctpicut  events  of  the  narrative  follow  eaeli  otlier  in 
rapid  succession.  Aniina  and  ^larie  met  after  a  sc])aratiou  of 
years :  the  interview  had  been  anticipated  for  sonic  time,  and 
awoke  in  the  hearts  of  lioth  a  strange  conflict. 


‘  I'lie  moment  came  :  she  b(‘ard  a  step  on  tin*  stairs,  and  an  instant 
only  elapsed  before  the  two  friends  wen^  once  more  claspe<l  in  each 
otlier’s  arms,  and  Marie  started  when  Aniina  asked — ‘  Hast  tlioii — 
canst  thou  have  forgiven  meV’  for  conscience  wbisiM‘red  tliat  the 
<(uestion  might  have  been  hers;  and  the  whole  current  of  emotion 
turning  at  the  thought,  a  full  thxid  of  tender  affection  rushed  into  licr 
heart,  and  with  a  fervent  sincerity  words  could  not  have  illustrated, 
she  once,  more  strained  her  to  her  lu*art,  with  a  sister’s  fond  embrace. 

‘  ‘  Marie,’  faltered  Aniina,  ‘  1  have  sinned,  and  I  have  wandered 
from  the  right  ]>atb!  Hut — 1  return,  to  leave  it  no  more.  Again  a 
Vaudois  in  heart  and  name,  receive  me!  L(*t  me  share  your  exist¬ 
ence — the  past  all  forgotten.  I  have  nothing  now  to  ki  ej>  me  from 
my  twiginal  d(‘:^ination,  and  IVovidcnci*,  in  severing  nui  from  other 
ties,  has  re-unit(*d  the  links  which  circumstances  had  broken.  A 
widow,  with  none  to  depend  on  my  care,  or  sweeten  my  existence, 
receive  me,  a  lone  wanderer,  into  the  fidd  I  have  strayed  from,  to 
share  in  whatever  fate  may  befal  it.  He  it  peril  or  captivity,  still  let 
me  prove  that  1  feel  the  severest  trials  would  be  but  a  meet  and  wcl* 


come  penalty  for  the  apistasy  I  can  never  cease  to  deplore!’ 
‘  Like  a  lightning  s  ilash,  a  truth  broke  on  IMarie’s  miin 


mind  at  these 


words,  and  the  cohmr  fled  from  her  face;  this,  then,  was  tlie  (‘risis  of 
her  fate,  and  her  mind  at  once  presaged  a  future  which  Inad  ap]>earcd 
impossible.  Hut  she  was  silent,  and  only  pressed  Anima’s  band  with 

a  kindn(‘s.s  the  .sclf-deniid  of  which  none  but  herself  knew.’— Ih. 
pp.  SI,  H'), 


_  \  ^  1  together  to  the  homo  of  their  fathers,  where 

u  luualely  tor  thcjiastor  was  now  dead — the  fortunes  of  Aiiinia 
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mason's  life  of  bishop  bedell. 

and  Durand  wore  united,  and  Marie,  jis  a  beloved  sister,  who  had 
chastened  and  subdued  her  earlier  feelings,  dwelt  with  them,  a 
ministering  angel,  partaking  of  the  tenderness  of  earth  and  the 
purity  of  heaven. 

In  closing  onr  notice  of  these  volumes  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  historical  fidelity  of  the  author,  in  the  sketch  afforded  of  the 
character  of  the  Vandois.  lie  has  not  painted  them  as  free  from 
hinnan  faidts,  and  has  at  the  same  time  refrained  from  those 
coai’sc  and  indiscriminating  sketches  of  their  Catholic  opponents, 
with  which  the  English  press  has  been  so  disgracefully  prolific. 
It  would  be  well  if  grave  disputants  in  the  j)rotcstant  controversy 
imitated  the  example  thus  honourably  set  them. 


Art.  VII.  'Vhe  Life  of  JViUiiun  livdvlf  D,/).y  Lord  Itis/iop  of  Kif- 
more.  Hy  II.  J.  IVIonck  Mason,  LL.!).,  M.K.S.A.,  Librarian  of 
the  King's  Inns,  Dublin.  London:  Seeley  and  lUirnsido.  1813. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the  English 
have  long  imitated  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  ancient  dews 
towards  their  Samaritan  neighbours.  Almost  ever  since  the  two 
countries  became  connected,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them  no  friendly  or  charitable  intercourse.  In 
the  history  of  nations,  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  justice  and 
honesty,  to  say  nothing  of  benevolence,  will  be  found  eventually 
the  best  jxdicy ;  and  in  the  present  difliculties  and  dangers 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  condition  of  the  sister  island, 
may  be  seen  the  natural  consecpicnces  of  the  oppression  and 
misrule  of  pjist  years.  If  we  arc  justifictl  in  supposing  that  to 
be  a  successfnl  and  ])rospcrous  government  which  furnishes  the 
best  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of  its  subjects,  with 
the  least  possible  infringement  of  their  j)crsonal  liberties,  our 
civil  policy  towards  Ireland  has  remarkably  failed.  After  some 
ycjirs  of  trial,  we  arc  not  in  a  condition  to  lay  aside,  but 
are  rather  called  upon  to  resume,  those  vulgar  instruments 
of  authority  which  can  only  be  appropriate  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  human  society,  for  the  compulsion  of  the  savage,  or 
the  taming  of  the  brute.  The  Irish  cannot,  it  seems,  yet  bo 
treated  like  men,  but  must  be  retained  in  obedience  to  the  civil 
power  by  multiplied  garrisons,  soldiery,  and  cannon.  We  mean 
not  to  pursue  the  (uiestion  as  to  whether  the  real  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  be  such  as  to 
rf(|uire  the  employment  of  these  extreme  measures ;  the  very 
lact  that  a  reply  to  this  (piestion  may,  at  least  with  some  minds, 
be  considered  doubtful,  seems  to  us  a  sidlicient  proof  of  the 
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nepligence  or  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  the  civil  achninistra* 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  country  lias  been  committed.  Setiinp 
aside  all  Jiarty  diftbrenccs,  and  without  lixing  on  any  ])ar- 
ticular  dcliiupicnts,  it  is  not  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration  to 
declare  that  the  liistory  of  the  English  government  towards 
Ireland,  from  its  commencement  almost  to  the  present  time,  is 
one  of  shameful  injustice,  venality,  and  op})ression,  and  one, 
therefore,  of  difliculty,  failure,  and  tumult.  In  accordance  with 
the  rapacious  desires  of  Henry  II.,  Pone  Adrian  IV.  impiously 
granted  to  the  English  king  a  title  to  take  possession  of  Ireland, 
a  country  then  entirely  independent,  and  not  engaged  in  hos¬ 
tilities  with  England — albeit,  not  perhaps  esteemed  sufhciently 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontift*.  Since  that  act  of 
tyrannv,  committed  under  the  professed  sanction  of  religion, 
Ireland  has  been  more  or  less  the  victim  of  English  o])pression — 


not  unfrc(|uently,  as  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  pretext  of  pious 
zeal.  It  has  gradually  become  in  form  identified  with  the  British 
empire.  The  religious  and  civil  histories  of  this  country,  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  British  inlluencc,  have  been 
closely  allied,  nor  docs  the  former  present  an  asjieet  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  pleasing  than  that  of  the  latter.  Protestantism,  so  far  as 
it  consists  in  a  costly  establishment  and  a  numerous  hierarchy,  has 
been  for  many  years  either  the  privilege  or  banc  of  Ireland,  and 
if  they  arc  to  be  considered  ])artakers  of  a  religion  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  supjiort,  the  Irish  have  a  very  just  claim  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  protestant  nation.  Whilst,  however,  so  far  coiu- 
jiellcd  in  practice  to  be  ])rotcstants,  they  have  long  been  Roman 
catholics  in  heart,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  love  ot 
the  \>eople  for  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  has  not  been 
increased  with  the  pecuniary  amount  which  the  ascendancy  of 
these  principles  has  by  compulsion  wrung  from  them.  The 
money  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  ot 
nrote'stant  forms,  has  been  far  from  hastening  the  ])criod  ot  their 
iiecoming  truly  protestant.  In  this,  and  in  other  matters,  their 
religious  prejudices  have  combined  with  a  sense  of  their  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  eoiKiuered  retaining,  with  fierce  determination,  the 
impregnable  trecdom  ot  the  human  spirit,  have  refused  to  love 
or  accept  the  religious  principles  of  their  coiKpierors.  ‘  Reli- 
giou>  systems,  remarks  M.  Guizot,  ‘  have  forgotten  the  nature  ot 
the  power  to  which  they  apply,  and  have  acted  towards  the 
Inunau  spirit  as  it  ot  material  force.  Hence  it  has  often  hap 
|>ened,  that  they  have  taken  part  with  absolute  jiower  against 
luiinan  liberty,  considering  it  as  an  enemy,  and  troubling  thciu- 
selu's  rather  to  etVect  its  overthrow  than  its  security.  It  these 
leligious  ^V''tems  had  properly  considered  their  methods  ot 
action  it  they  had  not  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  aside  by 
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a  natural  but  deceptive  inclination,  they  would  have  perceived 
that  liberty  must  be  preserved  in  order  to  be  inorallv  controlled, 
and  that  religion  can  only  act  by  moral  means.  l"hey  wouhl 
have  resjiected  the  free  will  of  man  in  attempting  to  control 
it.  They  have  too  much  overlooked  it,  and  the  inlluence  of 
religion  itself  has  diminished  with  the  decline  of  freedom.’* 
These  just  observ  ations  have  been  painfully  realized  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  history  of  Ireland.  Protestantism  has  been 
associated  with  an  oppressive  government,  and  has  had  to  con¬ 
vert  men  unaccustomed  to  civil  or  spiritual  freedom. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  civil  and 
religious  condition  in  })ast  years,  we  commciul  the  work  the  title 
of  which  appears  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  It  is 
prepared  with  care,  learning,  and  impartiality ;  and  under  the 
form  of  biography,  presents  many  important  facts  and  useful 
rcllcctions  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Ireland.  Before  alluding 
more  particularly  to  some  of  these,  we  venture  to  })lace  before 
oiir  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

William  Bedell,  born  in  the  year  1570,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  was  educated  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College.  On  entering  upon  public  life,  the  State  of 
\  enice,  while  seeking  to  restrain  the  extravagant  donations  made 
to  the  clergy,  had  created  a  misunderstanding  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  pope,  against  whose  encroachments,  under  the 
ilirection  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  contended  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  vigour.  James  I.,  at  this  crisis,  thought  it  desirable  to 
send  Sir  II.  Wotton,  as  English  ambassador  to  the  State  of 
Venice,  and  Mr.  Bedell  was  selected  to  accompany  him  as  his 
chaplain.  During  his  stay  in  that  republic,  he  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  intimate  with  Father  Paul,  who  jirofcssed,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  ‘  to  have  received  from  him  more  knowledge  in 
all  divinity,  both  scholastical  and  positive,  than  from  any  that 
he  had  preached  in  his  days.’  Mr.  Bedell  formed  also  the  ac- 
(iuaintance  of  other  learned  men,  amongst  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed,  especially  by  Diodati,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Italian  language.  After  a  residence  of  eight  years  in 
^  enice,  during  which  he  appears  privately  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  ecclesiastical  strifes  of  the  age,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  humble  retirement  for  some  time  at  St. 
Edmond’s  Bury,  at  which  place  he  had  been  a  successful  minister 
ot  the  gospel  previously  to  his  travels  abroad.  In  his  privacy 
he  employed  himself  in  translating  into  Latin  several  of  the 
works  of  his  friend.  Father  Paul.  Some  time  afterwards  he  wtis 
*  History  of  Civilization.  Lect.  Glh- 
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|)r(*Hcntcd  to  the  livinjjj  ot  lloriiiiij^^hciirth,  in  burtolk  ;  aiul  on 
this  occasion  afforded  an  example  ot  that  honourable  deiueanoar 
and  strict  conscientiousness  by  which  his  conduct  throuj^h  life 
was  generally  distinguished.  Wc  extract  an  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  from  the  pages  of  our  author : — 

‘  On  his  taking  out  his  title  to  the  living,  the  Bishop  of  Xonvidi 
ileinandeil  large  fees  for  his  institution  and  induction  ;  but  ^tr.  Ib  ikll 
refused  to  pay  more  than  was  suflieient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
writing,  wax,  and  parehinent.  The  bishop  asked  why  he  did  refuse 
to  pay  what  was  demanded,  which  others  did  pay?  He  said  it 
simony,  and  contrary  to  C’lirist’s  and  the  apostle’s  rule,  ‘  freely  ye  have 
reeeived,  freely  give.’  And  being  asked  what  was  simony?  he  an¬ 
swered,  vendere  spiritualia  spiritualibus — to  sell  spiritual  things  to 
spiritual  |H*rsons;  a  sin  both  in  the  giver  and  the  taker.  The  practice 
was,  he  Kiiil,  against  the  primitive  rules.  IMr.  Bedell,  therefore,  rather 
than  participate  in  what  lie  considered  to  be  simony,  refused  the  j)ay- 
meiit  of  the  fees  demanded,  ami  returned  to  his  home.  Tlic  bishop, 
however,  after  a  b‘w  days,  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  his  title  without 
re<piiring  the  fees.  He  was  conseijuently  inducted.’ 

At  1  lorniugshcartii,  Mr.  Bedell  remained  twelve  years,  when, 
at  the  desire  of  Archbishop  Usher,  by  the  retpiest  of  the  fellows, 
and  at  the  command  of  the  king,  he  w^as  summoned  to  become 
the  head  of  Trinity  (bdlege,  Dublin.  It  was  in  the  year  151)1, 
by  letters-patent  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Duldin 
University  was  founded,  and  in  the  year  1()2G,  Mr.  Bedell  was 
chosen  lord  provost.  At  the  time  of  his  entering  on  this  olhee, 
the  university  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  irretiularitv  and  disorder, 
and  needed  considerable  internal  reform.  This  wdth  great  dilh- 
culty,  and  amidst  much  opposition  from  vjirious  (piarlers,  the 
lunv  lord  ]m)vost  effected ;  amending  and  increasing  the  statutes, 
and  collecting  them  into  a  complete  code,  which,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  now  regulates  the  university.  The  primary  object  of 
Elizabeth,  in  the  establishment  of  the  university,  was  the  ]>ropa- 
gation  of  the  protestant  faith  by  means  of  the'education  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  study  ot  the  Irish  tongue.  To  this  object,  Mr. 
Bedell  successtully  devoted  his  energy  and  skill.  In  the  fifty-ninth 
year  ot  his  ;ige,  having  continued  provost  about  two  years,  he 
w’as  appointed  bisho]>  ot  the  united  secs  of  Kihnore  and*  Ardagli, 
and  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties  in  tlic 
exercise  of  the  same  humility,  energy,  and  honesty  of  character, 
bv  wlfu’h  he  had  hccu  hitherto  distinguished.  In  the  words  ot 
Bishop  Burnet,  whose  valuable  memoir  of  Bedell  deserves  the 
perusal  ot  all  men  entering  the  ministry  of  (’hrist,  and  especially 
ot  those  in  connexion  with  that  church  of  w’hich  he  was 
a  conscientious  unholder  and  distinguished  ornament;  ‘he 
considereil  the  bishops  oflice  made  him  the  shepherd  ot  the 
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inferior  shc])licr(ls,  if  not  of  tlie  \vliolo  iliocosc,  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  s])are  himself  in  nothin"  by  uhieh  he  mijjjht  advance 
the  interest  of  religion  among  them,  and  he  thought  it  a  dis- 
ijigemious  thing  to  vouch  anti(|uity  for  the  authority  and  dignity 
of  that  function,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  express  those  virtues 
and  ]>racticcs  that  made  it  so  venerable  among  them.* 

The  state  of  the  established  chureh  in  Ireland  at  this  ])eriod 
was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Its  revenues  were  exhausted 
or  ])illaged ;  its  churches  and  the  houses  of  the  ministers  greatly 
dilapidated;  and  the  clergy  themselves  were  ignorant,  negli¬ 
gent  of  the  duties  of  their  oflice,  and  often  irreligious  in  their 
conduct.  However  firmly  w^e  may  entertain  the  opinion  that 
corruption  will  naturally  follow  the  unholy  alliance  of  (Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  civil  power,  yet  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
rejoice  when  the  measure  of  this  corruption  is  diminished, 
aiul  its  progress  for  a  season  arrested  by  the  presence  and  efforts 
of  men  so  truthful  and  upright  as  Hisho])  Ik'dcll.  ‘  His  ])rede- 
ccssor,  Bishop  Moigne,  had  leased  out  all  the  episeo]>al  lands  for 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  had  taken  verv  great  fines,  and 
reserved  hut  inconsiderable  rents.  He  had  sold  some  perpetual 
advowsons,  which  ought  not  to  he  done,  and  u]>ou  the  ruins  of 


these  two  stripjied  l)isho]iries,  had  founded  his  family,  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  seignory  for  his  son.’  These  revenues  Bishop  Bedell 


in  ])art  recovered. 


Anxious  to  remove  the  custom  of  ecclesiastical 


]>hiralities. 


a  great  evil  in  the  Irish  church,  and  one  which  seems 


naturally  to  associate  itself  with  a  society  in  which  the  care  of 
souls  is  a  marketable  commodity  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Bishop  Bedell  commenced  by  resigning  the  sec  of  Ardagh.  For 
some  time  these  two  sees  continued  distinct,  but  they  have  since 
been  again  united.  With  one  exception,  all  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  followed  the  praiseworthy  examjile  of  their  bisho]>,  and 
reliiujuishcd  their  pluralities.  The  bishop  jiroccedcd  in  the 
discharge  of  the  abuiidant  labours  of  his  office  with  (Jhristiaii 


earnestness  and  zeal,  correcting  with  fidelity  such  abuses  as 
were  within  his  reach,  encouraging  the  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  (lod,  and  faithfully  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  ]>cculiar  care.  Discovering  the  abuses  and  venality 
that  existed  in  the  bishop’s  court  of  his  diocese,  he  set  himself 
with  great  boldness  to  the  work  of  reformation,  removed  his  lay 
chancellor,  and  took  upon  himself  to  sit  as  judge.  For  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  proceeding,  the  party  who  had  been  suspended 
instituted  a  suit  against  him  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  oh- 
tainctl  a  decree  against  the  bishop ;  but  ultimately,  by  another 
])roeess,  Mr.  Bedell  succeeded  in  accomjilishing  his  object.  In 
the  autumn  of  1638,  he  held  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
and  passed  several  canons  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
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ecclesiastical  government.  This  proceeding  was  disapproved, 
and  greatly  (questioned  by  parties  in  power,  but  the  explanation 
of  those  who  understood  the  bisliop’s  conduct,  together  with  the 
advice  of  Archbisho])  Usher,  availed  to  ]>revcnt  any  interruption. 

The  principal  work  which,  during  his  old  age,  he  undertook, 
was  that  of  j)reparing  an  Irish  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament  having  been  previously  published  in  Irish, 
lie  committed  the  task  to  two  ot  his  converts  from  the  Homan- 
catholic  religion,  and  it  wiis  in  a  few  years  completed.  He 
had  resolved  to  publish  it  immediately  in  his  own  house,  and 
at  his  own  cost,  when  the  work  was  delayed  by  the  ca])tious 
and  evil  objections  of  his  enemies,  and  rendered  subsecpiently 
impossible  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  in  the 
year  KUl.  It  was  not,  however,  destined  to  perish.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  inanuserij)t,  which  had  been  fortunately 
preserved  amidst  the  violence  and  tumult  of  the  age,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  by  whom  it 
was  printed  in  168o.  The  storm  which  now  burst  forth  over 
Ireland,  and  which  continued  for  so  long  and  disastrous  a 
])eriod,  at  first  entirely  sqiared  the  home  of  a  prelate  who  had 
faithfully  adhered  to  \he  inspired  precept  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  The  ])rescnce  of  many  such  men  might  have  saved 
Ireland  the  guilt  and  misery  of  those  years,  aiul  perhaps  even 
now,  many  such  men  might  avail  to  rescue  her  from  impending 
calamity  and  sorrow.  ‘  There  seemed,’  says  Ihshoj)  Burnet, 

‘  to  be  a  secret  guard  set  about  his  house,  for  though  there  wius 
nothing  hut  lire,  bloodshed,  and  desolation  round  about  him,  yet 
the  Irish  were  so  restrained,  as  by  some  hidden  power,  that  they 
did  him  no  harm  for  many  weeks.  They  seemed  to  be  over¬ 
come  with  his  exemplary  conversation  among  them,  and  with 
the  tenderness  and  charity  that  he  had  on  all  occasions  expressed 
for  them,  and  they  often  said  ‘  that  he  should  be  the  last  English¬ 
man  that  should  be  put  out  of  Ireland.’  In  such  treatment  we 
liave  a  remarkable  example  of  the  safety,  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  poet,  of  the  man  who  is  ‘  just  and  linn  in  his  holy  reso¬ 
lution,’  and  a  still  more  interesting  illustration  of  truth  contained 
in  a  diviner  ode — 

‘  He  slmll  cover  thee  with  liis  featliers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou 
trust ; 

llis  truth  siiall  be  tiiy  siiield  and  buckler. 

Thou  shalt  not  he  nfrai<l  for  the  terror  by  night, 

Nor  for  the  arrow  that  tlieth  by  day, 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  waiketh  in  darkness, 

Nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

A  tliousand  shall  tall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand. 
Hut  It  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.’ 

Being  the  only  Englishman  in  the  county  of  Cavan  allowed 
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to  remain  under  his  own  roof,  the  house  of  the  bishop  sjK'cdily 
became  a  shelter  for  many  English  refugees.  In  the  midst  of 
the  trial  and  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  pious 
man  retained  his  Christian  confidence,  and  employed  him¬ 
self  in  relieving  the  wants,  and  encouraging,  by  divine  consola¬ 
tions,  the  hearts  of  those  trembling  sufferers  who  were  around 
him.  At  length,  however,  he  was  desired  to  dismiss  his  com¬ 
pany.  On  refusing  so  to  do,  and  staling  his  resolution  to 
continue  with  them,  even  to  death,  the  rebels  sent  him  word, 
‘  that  though  they  loved  and  honoured  him  beyond  all  the 
English  that  ever  came  into  Ireland,  because  he  had  never  done 
wrong  to  any,  but  good  to  many,  yet  they  had  received  order 
from  the  council  of  state  at  Kilkenny  that  had  Jissnmed  their 
government,  that  if  he  would  not  put  away  the  people  that  had 
gathered  about  him,  they  should  take  them  from  him.’  To  this 
he  said  no  more  than,  in  the  words  of  David  and  St.  Paul,  ‘  Here 
am  I ;  the  Lord  do  unto  me  as  seems  good  to  him :  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.’  ‘So,  on  the  18th  of  December,  they  came  and 
seized  on  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  carried  him  on 
horseback,  and  his  two  sons,  and  Mr.  (^logy,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  on  foot,  as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Lock-oughter.’ 
Ill  this  ])lacc  of  confinement,  which  appears  to  have  been  ill 
protected  against  the  weather,  he  remained  some  time,  until  by 
an  exchange  of  ])risoners  he  recovered  his  liberty.  '^I’he  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  house  of  the  llev.  Dennis 
Sheridan,  a  convert  from  popery,  who  had  assisted  the  bishop  in 
the  })reparation  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  by  whom  it 
was  preserved.  Here,  after  a  short  time,  he  died,  his  death 
being  occasioned  by  an  ague  contracted  by  the  damp  and  cold  of 
the  ])rison  which  he  had  so  recently  left.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
summoned  around  him  his  nearest  relatives,  to  whom  in  ajipro- 
nriate  and  scriptural  language  he  bore  testimony  to  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  the  faith  which  he  jirofesscd,  and  to  the  joyful  Iiope 
which  he  calmly  entertained.  By  the  jiermission  of  the  pojiish 
priest,  granted  after  some  hesitation,  and  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  the  body  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
cathedral,  and  over  the  grave  wjis  placed,  as  ordered  by  himself, 
the  simple  epitaph,  ‘  Depositum  Gulielmi  (luondam  cpiscopi 
Kil  morensis.’  At  the  time  of  his  burial,  the  Irish  discharged  a 
volley  of  shot,  exclaiming,  ‘  Rcquiescat  in  jiace  ultimus  An- 
glornm  ‘  for,’  says  Bnnict,  ‘  they  had  often  said,  that  as  they 
esteemed  him  the  best  of  English  bishops,  so  he  should  be  the 
last.’  They  have  had  other  English  bishops  since,  none  perhaps 
in  sincerity,  Christian  love,  and  zeal,  superior  to  the  excellent 

illiain  Bedell. 

It  remains  for  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
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of  those  important  facts  and  reflections  in  regard  to  Irish  cha¬ 
racter  and  history,  which  arc  combined  witli  this  i)iogra])hy. 
After  a  few  prefatory  o!)sciA’ations,  the  author  presents  his  readers 
with  a  comj>endioirs  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the  stale 
of  reliffion  in  Ireland  previously  to  lledeirs  arrival  in  the 
conntrv.  He  bears  testimony  to  the  important  fact,  tliat  anti¬ 
pathy  "on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  English  name  did 
not  originate  in  religious  differences,  but  in  the  civil  treatment 
which  the  conquered  received  from  the  compieror  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Ueformation.  Agitators  in  those  early  days  might 
reasonably  have  raised  the  cry  of  ‘  Justice  and  equality  for 
Ireland.’ "  Tlic  English  government  cherished  an  unwillingness 
to  grant,  and  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  an  equal  indisposition  to 
receive,  from  English  hands,  and  in  English  forms,  the  blessing 
of  e([nal  laws  and  civil  freedom,  even  according  to  the  scanty 
measure  in  which  they  were  administered  in  that  age. 


‘  Such  was  the  state  of  national  feeling  in  Ireland,  when  an  attoin|it 
was  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  introduce  the  reformed  n'ligiun 
into  that  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  ehange  might 
not  have  been  elVeeti'd  in  the  creed  of  the  native  inhabitants,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  existing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Ihunan-eatholie  faitli, 
had  nothing  but  th«*sc  t>rejudiees  stood  in  the  way;  and  had  the  methcMl 
of  accomplishing  it  l>een  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  (iod  liiiu- 
sclf,  for  the  spreading  of  the  Divine  religion  of  liis  Son.  It  is  ratlier 
probable  that  the  preaching  and  reading  of  the  gospel  would  have 
succeeded,  as  it  did  in  England,  from  this  fact,  which  is  nowhere 
deniiMl,  that  even  without  it,  during  a  portion  of  Klizabctlfs  reign,  the 
Ivoman-catholic  bi.-shops,  priests,  and  j)eoide  of  Ireland,  very  generally 
complied  with  the  enacted  Keformalion.  *  *  q  iie  movement, 

luul  it  been  a.ssisted  with  the  proper  impulse,  might  have  ])ossihly 
gained  ground,  and  thus  have  become  general  as  well  as  constant;  but 
failing  of  that  in  its  origin  and  progress,  the  peojde  quickly  responded 
to  the  call  of  tlieir  usual  agitators.  Swarms  of  Jesuits  and  ])ricsts, 
educated  in  the  seminaries  founded  by  King  Philii>  II.  in  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  hy  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  in  Champagne, 
c()ming  over,  sinm  prevailed  with  an  ignorant  and  credulous  ])eo|»le  to 
willnlraw  from  the  service  of  the  church.  ♦  *  *  It  is  useless  now 

to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  j)reaching  ol  the 
gos|M‘l,  hy  the  peaectul  ministers  of  its  Author,  had  it  been  sullicicntly 
rcs<>rted  to;  tor  the  experiment  was  scarcely  attempted,  and  the  etlorts 
to  inculcate  protestantism  in  Ireland  may  be  asserted  to  have  been 
ass4M*iate<l,  from  the  very  commencement,  and  even  most  unfortunately 
blended,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  national  jealousy  alH»ve  men¬ 
tioned.  It  originated  in  England,  was  imported*  by  its  gt>vernment, 
and  as  attempted  to  be  lorced  upon  the  people  by  the  parliament 
and  hy  the  >tate,  in  the  usual  manner  of  proud  contempt,  ainl  Avithout 
any  mciliation  A\hatevcr  to  reconcile  it  to  their  ]>rciudices  or  to  their 
understandings;  and  therefore  it  was  that  protestantism  received,  at 
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its  very  birth,  the  murk  of  Cain  upon  its  forehead,  and  was  avoided 
witli  suspicion  and  with  odium.* 

Our  author  then  traces,  from  the  earliest  and  pagan  times, 
that  religious  veneration  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  character, 
and  occasioned  Ireland,  even  in  idolatrous  ages,  to  he  deno¬ 
minated  ‘  the  sacred  isle.’  Receiving  with  readiness  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  faith,  Ireland  afterwards  became  the  centre  of 
true  religion,  whence  her  beams  were  shed  forth  to  distant  lands. 
This  was  the  brightest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  unfortunate 
country.  IVotected  by  their  distance,  and  insular  position,  the 
Irish  and  ancient  Rritons  long  resisted  the  innovations  and 
tyranny  of  the  papal  see ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  destruction  of  its 
national  freedom,  that  popery  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants.  It  deserves  to  be  especially  remembered 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman-catholic  church,  ms  defmed  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the  most  remote 
anticpiity,  and  in  regard  to  Ireland  there  is  peculiar  testimony, 
notwithstanding  her  present  subjection  to  the  ])apal  power,  that 
she  once  ])rofessed  a  purer  and  more  scriptural  faith.  l^efore 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  coming  of  emissaries  from 
Koine,  Tertullian  and  Chrysostom  testify  to  the  fact,  that  ]>laees 
in  the  British  isles,  unapproached  by  the  Romans,  were  subjected 
to  Christ ;  and  in  these  })laces  churches  were  founded,  altars 
erected,  and  the  Scriptures  circulated  and  read.  The  connexion 
hetw<‘en  the  Irish  ehurch  and  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
took  place,  as  many  curious  coincidences  declare,  on  the  side  of 
the  eastern  rather  than  the  western  brancli.  Our  author  ably 
traces  that  connexion,  and  demonstrates  the  dilference  betw(‘(*u 
the  early  tenets  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the  doctrines  of  tin* 
Komau-catholic  ])riesthood.  'J’he  following  arc  some  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  this  subject : — 

‘The  introduction  of  popery  into  Ireland  was  altogether  gradual, 
and  l»y  almost  inip(*rceptihle  degrees  ;  but  certainly  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  it  possessed  much  influence  in  tlui  island.  It  then  aceoniplished 
its  first  victory  in  the  contest  respecting  Easter;  an  unfortunate  occa¬ 
sion,  for  as  the  Uoinanists  were  right  upon  the  particular  question,  it 
gave  them  a  great  vantage  ground  in  the  discussion  of  otliers  more 
important,  and  in  which  they  were  in  error.  I'lndr  ])rogress  was 
rapid  and  substantial;  but  yet  we  can  observe  scintillations  issuing  from 
tin*  dying  embers  of  the  ancient  and  purer  lire,  even  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  tenth  century;  and  it  was  not  until  the  pope  and  Henry  11.  com¬ 
bined  togi'ther  to  destroy  the  temporal  and  spiritual  indcpend(*nce  of 
the  island,  that  we  can  pronounce,  it  exclusively  Roman  catholic.’ 

(’ha]>.  II.  is  occu])ied  with  the  biography,  but  (-hap.  HI. 
commences  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  education  in  Ireland, 
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in  which  we  have  brought  under  our  notice  the  ancient  character 
of  the  country  as  a  seminary  for  the  Christian  church.  Its  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  learning  is  accounted  for,  by  the  convenience  of  its 
locality,  as  a  seclusion  and  refuge  from  persecution ;  by  the 
devotion  of  their  monastic  orders  to  the  work  of  instruction; 
and  the  general  discountenancing  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  This  honourable  pre-eminence  was  destroyed 
by  the  lianish  inroads  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  later  o|>. 
pressions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons.  Then  follows  the 
beginning  of  a  wiser  policy,  in  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  V  I.  to  promote  education  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with 
the  protestant  faith,  and  by  the  study  of  the  Irish  language. 
This,  as  well  as  everythin"  that  was  Irish,  had  hitherto  shared 
the  contempt  of  the  proud  Englishmen,  and  wdiilst  they  professed 
their  anxiety  to  make  the  vantpiished  receive  the  religion  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  their  concpierors,  even  the  cost  of  such  instruction 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  dependent  country  in  the  extirpation  of  its 
native  tongue.  A  rare  instance  of  the  combined  folly  and 
tyranny  of  these  times  is  thus  related  by  our  author,  on  which 
he  eloquently  comments : — 

‘  In  the  act  of  uniformity,  the  stat.  2  Eliz.,  c.  13,  by  which  the  use 
of  the  English  liturgy  and  a  strict  conformity  to  it  are  enjoined,  a 
clause  is  introduced  reciting  that  English  ministers  are  not  to  bo  found 
in  Irish  churches,  that  the  Irish  people  did  not  understand  the  English 
tongue,  and  that  the  church  service  cannot  be  celebrated  in  Irish,  as 
well  for  the  ditliculty  of  getting  it  printed,  as  that  few  Jn  the  wliole 
realm  can  read  it.  The  wise  remedy  proposed  is,  that  if  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  cannot  speak  English,  he  may  celebrate  the  service  in 
the  Latin  tongue  !  !  and  this  provision,  absurd  as  it  may  appear,  was 
passtMl  in  a  wiser  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  was  even  more  rational  in 
itself  than  those  of  the  act  of  28  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  other  statutes, 
which  ju'oscribcd  the  u^e  of  the  Irish  language  altogether.  Augustus, 
in  the  plenitude  of  hisjxnver,  declared  that  he  could  not  invent  and  iii- 
trtKluce  anew  word  into  general  use  in  his  empire,  and  it  would  appear 
that  he  who  confounded  Rabid,  and  overruled  the  evils  that  might  have 
followed  from  that  miracle,  by  a  second  miraculous  interference  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  has  not  delegated  to  princes  any  of  his  dominion  over 
language.  With  resjKict  to  the  weak  attempt  to  extirpate  that  of  the 
Irish  by  legislation,  a  little  reflection  might  have  suggested,  what  a  slight 
degn*e  ot  experieucc  has  proved,  that  such  violence  could  only  serve 
to  endear  tlie  pn>scrilH.Hl  language  to  the  people,  and  have  caused  it  to 
twine  its  tendrils  around  their  hearts; — that  such  pressure  would  only 
serve  to  strengthen  this  cement  of  union  among  those  who  cherished  it 
as  all  tIuU  was  Icit  to  thcinol  their  ancient  inheritance.* 

Dr.  Mason,  in  various  parts  of  his  hook,  dwells  largely  on  the 
advantages  of  employing  the  Irish  language  as  the  means  of  ini- 
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Joining  religious  knowledge  to  the  people  generally;  a  plan 
which,  although  eoniiuending  itself  to  every  impartial  judgment, 
sanctioned  by  the  avowed  o])inion  of  the  most  learned  men, 
adopted  by  the  lioman-catholie  priesthood,  generally  wise  in  their 
generation,  and  found  in  many  cases  to  be  successful  for  the 
most  important  purposes,  has  been  too  long  neglected,  is  still 
looked'upon  with  a  degree  of  suspicion,  and  is  by  no  means  suffi¬ 
ciently  practised.  From  the  interesting  narrative  and  opinions 
of  our  author,  we  could  wish  to  make  even  more  numerous  se¬ 
lections  than  those  which  arc  already  before  the  reader,  but  space 
will  not  allow  us.  VVe  cannot  forbear,  however,  adding  as  the 
last  extract,  the  following  testimony  of  one  who  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  an  impartial  and  competent  observer,  respecting  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Irish  people.  It  may  perhaps  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  allay  the  fear  of  those  who,  from  the  present  dis¬ 
tracted  state  of  the  country,  apprehend  rebellion,  anarchy,  and 
bloodshed. 

‘  It  is  reiuarkable  tliat  the  natives  of  the  country,  although  they  are  so 
very  easily  excited  to  turhulence,  are  notin  the  least  degree  influenced 
to  it  hy  a  deiuoeratie  and  disloyal  s|>irit  ;  they  have  never  exhihited 
the  slightest  ttuidency  to  it  in  any  part  of  their  history,  hut  quite  the  re¬ 
verse:  all  their  impulses  are  of  an  aristocratic  nature;  veneration  for 
religion,  reverence  for  antiipiity  and  estahlishinent;  respect  for  family, 
rank,  station;  they  have  no  regard  for  upstarts,  and  readily  condescend 
to  the  ‘old  sort,*  as  they  call  tliem.  The  insurrection  of  1641,  hhiek 
and  hloody  as  it  was,  gave  occasion  to  the  native  Irish  to  exhibit,  in  the 
case  of  llishoi)  Bedell,  those  sentiments  of  veneration  and  of  gratitude 
tow’hich  they  are  constitutionally  inclined,  and  which  greatly  contrasted 
w  ith  the  atrocities  tliat  marked  their  general  conduct.  To  do  justice  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  in  answer  to  those  who  deny  them  these  (pialities, 
it  must  he  rememhered  that  they  are  reciprocal;  and  that  we  might  as 
r«*asonahly  expect  the  reflection  of  a  mirror,  without  an  original  object 
to  produei*  it,  as  gratitude  and  veneration  to  discover  themselves  in  the 
hearts  of  those  wdio  have  never  been  treated  with  h(‘nevolencc  and  con- 
<lescending  sympathy.’ 

While  wc  refuse  entirely  our  assent  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  government,  to  the  sentiment  of  Pope,  ‘  that  which  is 
best  administered  is  best,’  we  discover  in  Bishop  Bedell  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  good  that  may  be  effected  by  an  honest,  benevolent, 
and  laborious  Christian  minister,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
hy  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  successful  accomplishment  of 
great  puqmscs  cannot,  however,  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  in  Ireland  to  which  he  belonged.  His  cha¬ 
racter  was,  and  has  remained,  the  exccj)tion  rather  than  the  rule ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  an  established  church,  and 
the  political  tisccndancy  of  protestantism,  the  unequal  proportion 
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between  papists  and  protestants  in  Ireland  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  seems  to  ns  that  the 
jrreater  portion  of  tlie  difficulties  with  which  in  the  discharge  of 
his  episcopal  duties  he  had  to  contend,  arose  out  of  the  unnatural 
system  to  which  he  w'as  allied,  llis  efforts  for  the  reform  of 
al)uses,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  catholics  around  him, 
were  those  of  a  strong  man  labouring  in  chains.  If  he  lived 
now,  we  think  he  would  find  those  chains  pressing  still  more 
heavily,  and  still  more  effectually  impeding  his  progress.  In  the 
elements  of  matter  around  us  it  is  a  merciful  law  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  that  when  corruption  reaches  a  certain  limit,  there  at 
once  commences  a  fermenting  and  purifying  process.  We  have 
e(jual  reason,  in  some  measure,  to  be  thankful  that  that  which  is 
evil  contains  within  it  a  ])rinciple  of  progress,  does  not  stagnate 
on  the  surface  of  society,  but  by  waxing  w  orse  and  w  orse  prepares 
for  its  own  removal,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  health. 

To  such  a  crisis  we  conceive  the  abuses  of  Ireland  have 
well  niirh  attained.  We  cherish,  not  unattended  with  ler- 
vent  solicitude,  the  hope  that  in  calm  and  firm  subordination 
to  the  divine  precepts  of  righteousness  and  love,  her  people 
may  manfully  and  peacefully  realize  ere  long  the  blessing  of 
freedom.  It  is  not  for  us,  for  we  have  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  motives  or  principles  of 
human  action,  but  eagerly  do  we  desire  that  all  true  protestants, 
in  the  fear  of  (lod  and  the  love  of  man,  girding  on  the  divine 
armour,  and  the  ‘  w’eapons  which  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual, 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,’  wonhl 
advance  to  the  rescue  of  Ireland,  as  well  from  the  hand  of  its 
civil  as  its  priestly  oppressor.  We  do  not  ])oint  out  to  the  friciuls 
of  civil  and  spiritual  freedom  the  propriety  of  alliance  with  any 
existing  party,  whether  in  Ireland  or  elscw’hcre,  but  would  ])lace 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  Christian  in  England, 
the  portentous  tact  that  there  is  danger  because  there  has  been 
guilt.  It  is  a  law’,  the  truth  of  which  w’c  tremblingly  entertain  at 
this  moment,  ol  which  history,  ancient  and  modern,  furnishes 
solemn  illustration,  that  jx)puiar  commotion  naturally  follows 
popular  injustice.  An  oppressed  people,  however  long  they  may 
slumber,  will  oue  day  wake  to  a  sense  of  their  w'rongs,  feel  the 
goml  that  pierces  them,  and  savage  sis  a  beast  roused  from  his  lair, 
may  rush  forth  to  take  dreadful  and  indiscriininate  vengeance. 
Ill  such  fearful  outbreaks,  alas,  it  is  more  frequently  the  inno¬ 
cent  that  suffers  than  the  guilty  I  It  is  written  ofttimes,  in  cha¬ 
racters  of  blood,  on  the  pages  of  history,  that  the  best  guarantee 
for  national  jicace  and  pros|)erity,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
national  ilist'ontent  or  disturbance,  is,  on  the  ]iart  of  the  rulers  ot 

eu'iy’  land,  ‘  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God.* 
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Scriptural  Communion  tvith  God ;  or^  the  Holy  Bible,  arranged  in 
Historical  and  Chronological  order,  in  such  manner  that  the  Books, 
Chapters,  Psalms,  Prophecies,  ^c,,  may  he  read  as  one  con^ 
meted  history,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation :  newly 
divided  into  sections,  for  families  and  individuals,  with  Introduce 
tions  and  Prayers,  and  Notes  for  the  Student  atid  the  Inquirer, 
By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Durham,  &c. 
Part  I.,  containing  the  sections  for  the  mornings  of  one  month. 
Riviugtons.  1843.  pp.  234. 

This  book  is  much  like  an  old  acquaintance  introduced  to  us  with  a 
fresh  name,  with  a  long  list  of  titles,  and  with  new  and  additional 
habiliments.  Tlie  book  is,  in  fact,  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  by 
which  the  author  is  advantageously  known  to  all  Biblical  readers, 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Historical  and  Chronological  Arrangement 
of  the  Holy  Bible;’  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  now  accompanied 
w  ith  a  Commentary.  ‘  The  present  Commentary,’  says  the  author, 
is  formed  on  a  new  plan.  The  devotional,  historical,  and  critical 
portions  are  separated  from  each  other.’  Each  section  consists  of  five 
Wrts: — 1.  A  Title,  informing  the  reader  of  the  general  contents  of 
the  section.  2.  An  Introduction,  which  comprises  the  historical  and 
expository  matter  given  in  the  chief  commentaries.  3.  The  portion 
of  Scripture  selected  for  the  section.  4.  A  Prayer,  founded  upon  the 
Introduction  and  the  selected  portion  of  Scripture,  embodying  the 
devotional  reflections  of  the  reader.  5.  Notes  original  and  critical, 
addressed  to  the  student  and  inquirer. 

Of  the  divisions,  contents,  and  character  of  these  sections,  wx  will 
give  our  readers  a  specimen. 

‘  Section  9,  p.  94. 

‘  1.  Title.  The  covenant  with  Adam  is  renewed  to  Noah.  Noah 
prepares  the  ark.  The  preservation  of  the  animals.  Of  Noah  and 
his  family. 

‘  2.  Introduction. 

‘  3.  Portion  of  Scripture.  Genesis  vi.  18,  to  the  end,  and 
vii.  1 — 16. 

‘  4.  Prater.  That  as  we  are  now  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  God, 
and  are  members  of  his  visible  church,  we  may  ‘  so  pass  through  the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  that  we  finally  come  to  the  land  of 
everlasting  life.* 

‘  5.  Notes.  On  Baptism  and  Baptismal  Regeneration.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  glory  of  God  at  the  door  of  the  ark.  Confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  deluge  from  Egyptian  tradition.’ 

Where  the  notes  are  critical  or  historical,  they  are  generally  sound 
and  good;  but  where  they  are  doctrinal,  thepr  are  uniformly  Puseyitish. 
Indeed,  the  entire  complexion  of  the  work  is  Puseyite.  The  character 
of  the  prayer  accompanying  each  section  may  be  learnt  from  one  note 
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of  the  author.  To  a  solemn  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  most  High 
to  rest  ui)on  the  work,  he  has  had  the  strange  taste  to  attach  this 
note: — 

‘  I  dare  not  attempt  to  compile  these  prayers  without  keeping  con¬ 
stantly  in  view,  not  the  Scriptures  only,  but  the  guiding  and  teaching 
of  that  portion  of  Christ’s  holy  catholic  church,  in  which  1  am  an 
humble  and  unworthy  successor  of  his  apostles  and  their  followers.  1 
adopt,  therefore,  in  every  instance  when  it  can  be  done,  the  expres¬ 
sions  which  I  find  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  This  expression 
[the  one  adopted  in  the  prayer]  is  taken  from  the  baptismal  service.’ 

We  think  ‘  the  force  of  Puseyism  could  no  farther  go.’  Here  is  a 
divine,  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  sending  a  prayer  to  Heaven  with  this 
proviso,  that  he  would  not  send  a  petition  even  there,  nor  wish  a 
prayer  of  his  to  be  accepted  there,  but  which  was  in  ‘  the  expressions,’ 
not  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  of  ‘  that  portion’  of  the  church  whicli 
pailiament  has  established,  not  in  Britain,  but  in  England  and  Ireland. 

A  successor  of  the  ajwstles  saying  before  God  that  he  ‘  dare  not’ 
pray  in  any  other  way.  Is  this  apostolical?  Would  Paul  or  Peter 
have  used  such  language  about  their  prayer? 

We  are  really  grieved  at  heart  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Townsend’s 
piety,  learning,  and  reputation,  holding  such  guilty  dalliance  with 
the  witchcraft  of  Puseyism.  It  would  be  instructive,  and,  if  it  were 
not  so  serious  an  affair,  it  w'ould  be  amusing  to  know  how  IMr.  Town¬ 
send  came  within  the  enchanted  ring  of  the  apostolic  succession. 
He  is  the  son  of  an  eminent  and  useful  congregational  pastor,  lie 
received  his  first  theological  training  in  the  dissenting  college  at 
W  ymondley,  now  Cow’ard  College,  London.  We  should  like  to 
know  w  hether  he  w  iis  baptized  by  a  priest  ‘  duly  authorized,’  or  if 
not,  whether  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands  had  the  pow'cr  to  charm 
him  into  the  hidlowed  inclosure  of  the  succession  in  spite  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  baptism;  or,  indeed,  whether  a  process  of  anabaptisin  was  passed 
upon  him? 

He  closes  the  dedication  by  using  one  of  the  prayers  of  the  Jesuit 
Alvarez,  whom  Mr.  Townsend  mentions  as  an  author  ‘  of  another 
communion*  Shades  of  Cranmerand  Ridley,' would  ye  have  described 
papists  thus?  ‘  The  mother  of  harlots,’  w’ho  has  covered  and  cursed 
the  earth  with  her  abominations,  ‘  another  communion!’  Then,  so  be 
it.  Ihe  church  of  England  is  one  communion,  and  the  church  ot 
Home  ‘  another  communion.’  But,  how  came  the  apostolic  succession, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  be  transferred  to  one  coinmimioii 
from  *  another.’  After  all,  then,  the  communion  is  not  one:  there 
has  been,  and  there  is,  a  schism,  and  tcho  are  the  schismatics,  w  e  must 
leave  the  Po|)e  and  Dr.  Pusey  to  settle. 

We  think  that  the  title,  ‘  The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  and  Prayers,’ 
would  have  biH.*n  niore  appropriate  than  the  one  adopted.  We  have 
before  us  only  ‘  Ihe  lirst  Part,’  and  have  seen  no  intimation  of 
tlie  probable  numlier  to  which  these  parts  will  extend.  Tliis  first  part 
contains  selections  from  Genesis  and  Job,  the  book  of  Job  being 
introduced  where,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  author,  it  ought 
chronologically  to  be. 
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A  Record  of  the  Pyramids,  A  Drama,  in  ten  Scenes.  By  John 
Edmund  Keade.  Saunders  and  Otley. 

Sacred  Poems  from  subjects  in  the  Old  Testamejit,  By  the  same. 

Saunders  and  Otley. 

TIic  prolific  author  of  these  publications  has  already  given  to  the 
world  ‘Cain,  the  Wanderer,’  ‘Italy,’  in  six  cantos,  ‘the  Deluge,’ 
‘  Cataline,’  and  ‘  the  Drama  of  a  Life.’  Another  work,  too,  is  on  the 
slips,  to  be  launched  in  about  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  entitled,  ‘  The 
Confessions  of  a  Pastor,’  which  Mr.  Reade  designs  as  the  winding  up 
of  his  poetical  writings!’  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  dedications  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis;  nor  of  the  tone  of  egotism  and 
dogmatism,  and  we  may  also  add  of  mysticism,  which  pervades  too 
many  of  this  gentleman’s  pieces.  Modesty,  calmness,  and  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  what  we  should  term  individualism  (for  want  of  a  better  word) 
appeiu*  to  us  as  the  never-failing  attendants  upon  first-rate  genius. 
But  that  the  ‘  Record  of  the  Pyramids’  is  a  poem  of  very  great  merit 
and  power,  we  must  candidly  admit.  We  have  perused  it  with  deep 
and  cordial  pleasure,  and  warmly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
monument  of  dramatic  genius.  We  should  indeed  have  much  liked  to 
review  it  at  length,  which  our  limits  in  these  brief  notices  must  of 
course  render  out  of  the  question.  Really  Mr.  Reade  is  too  good  a 
jKK‘t  to  revive  such  absurd  practices,  as  those  he  has  fallen  into  in 
addressing  his  chosen  patrons.  The  two  Conservative  baronets  have 
enough  to  do  without  listening  to  any  rapturous  aspirations  ‘  to  identify 
our  state  institutions  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England,’  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other  church  whatsoever.  The  Premier 
will  be  anything  but  pleased  with  a  writer  who  can  assure  him  to  his 
face  that  he  is  ‘  a  patriot  whose  principles  and  character  remain  un- 
chanyed  and  unshaken  through  every  reverse  of  fortune  1’  One  might 
just  as  well  compliment  Proteus  upon  the  unalterable  fixity  of  his 
features ;  nor  w’ould  any  classical  Tory  in  the  present  day  ( Mr.  Reade 
alone  excepted)  object  to  an  appbeation  of  these  lines  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ; — 

‘  Turn  varia'  eludent  species  atque  ora  ferarum  : 

Omnia  transformant  sese  in  miracula  rerum  : 

Aut  acrem  Haminae  sonitum  dabit,  atque  ita  vinelis 
Kreidet,  aut  in  agnas  termes  dilapsus  abibitl’ 


Poems  from  Pastern  Sources.  The  Steadfast  Prince^  and  other 
Poems.  By  Richard  Chevenix  French.  London:  Moxon. 

This  is  an  elegant  little  volume  of  verses,  attractive  to  those  pi*r- 
sons  who  happen  to  have  particular  tastes  for  oriental  poetry.  The 
second  piece,  is  the  best,  containing  about  ninety  stanzas  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sebastian  or  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  who  was  lost  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Barbary  Moors.  Mr.  French  represents  his  hero  as 
dying  a  sort  of  sacriiice  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  following  specimen 
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will  give  a  (oir  idea  of  his  descriptive  abilities,  as  well  as  of  the  sort  of 
stanza  which  he  has  adopted  : — 

‘  There,  lol  with  folded  palms  the  martyr  lay, 

His  eyes  unclosed — and  stood  in  each  a  tear. 

And  round  his  mouth  a  sweeter  smile  did  play 
Than  ever  might  on  mortal  lips  appear  ; 

No  mortal  joy  could  ever  have  come  near 
The  joy  that  bred  that  smile: — with  waking  eye 
He  seemed  to  mark  some  vision  streaming  by  V 

‘  The  Corregan*  and  ‘  The  Famine*  also  possess  merit,  as  displaying 
imaginative  conceptions  of  no  common  order  ;  whilst  the  other  pieces 
appear  to  us  as  rising  little  above  tliose  fugitive  fragments  which  fre- 
<|uently  adorn  our  scrap-books  and  albums.  Not  that  we  are  at  all 
disposed  to  despise  such  amiable,  or  at  least  harmless  productions. 
Whatever  contributes  towards  intellectual  cultivation,  or  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  taste  for  tlie  moral,  the  sublime,  or  the  beautiful,  is  worth 
something.  Poems,  like  those  of  Mr.  French,  are  the  moths  and 
butterflies,  or  if  he  will,  the  variegated  humming-birds  of  our  literary 
gardens.  Their  hues  glance  brightly  in  the  sunbeams,  though  it  be  only 
for  a  moment;  and  yet  an  almighty  and  all  bounteous  Providence  will 
not  withhold  from  his  creatures  even  that  transitory  enjoyment. 
Peace  be  witli  all  the  genuine  cliildren  of  Parnassus,  whether  their 
attractiveness  consist  in  the  sweetness  of  song,  the  elegance  of  form, 
or  the  brilliancy  of  plumage.  We  had  rather  promote  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  pretty  paper  of  verses  to  please  the  fair  or  delight  children, 
tlian  applaud  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  battles  in  rhapsodies  which  might 
consign  to  immortality  the  tyrants  or  destroyers  of  mankind. 


Sermons  printed  from  the  MSS,  of  the  late  Rev,  Benjamin  Beddome, 
A,M,  With  a  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author,  London:  AVard 
and  Co.  8vo.  467. 

These  sermons,  sixty-seven  in  number,  are  by  the  author  of  a  large 
number  ot  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  contained  in  our  various 
selections  of  devotional  poetry.  They  are  evidently  not  what  he 
preached^  from  the  texts  which  are  placed  at  their  head,  but  rather  the 
subject-matter  on  which  he  expatiated  more  at  large.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever  very  beautiful,  and  eminently  instructive.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
this  lHH)k,  as  of  many  modern  publications,  tliat  it  contains  ‘  a  rill  of 
letter-press  and  a  meadow  of  margin  T  It  is  a  very  honest  volume,  and 
tliat  is  no  small  praise. 

I  he  memoir  which  is  prefixed  is  short  and  interesting.  Mr.  Bed- 
dome  s  life  was  too  retired  and  uniform  to  admit  of  much  incident,  or  any 
striking  events.  But  it  vras  a  very  holy  and  useful  life;  and  no  intel¬ 
ligent  and  pious  (>crson  can  read  it  without  interest  and  profit.  It  ap¬ 
propriately  closes  witli  the  graphic  sketch,  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
from  a  preface  by  that  master  hand,  to  a  volume  of  Mr.  Beddome’s 
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Hymns,  from  which  we  take  the  following  sentences: — ‘  Mr.  Beddome 
was  on  many  accounts,  an  extraordinary  person;  his  mind  was  cast  in 
an  original  mould;  his  conceptions  on  every  subject  were  eminently 
his  omi.  Favoured  with  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education,  he 
continued  to  the  last  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers 
of  antiquity.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  universally  admired  for  the  piety 
and  unction  of  his  sentiments,  the  felicity  of  his  arrangement,  the 
purity,  force,  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  all  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  delivery  perfectly  natural  and  graceful.*  After  such  a 
testimony  from  such  a  quarter,  what  more  can  we  say  to  recommend 
this  volume ! 


Sle  Views  of  Infidelity,  By  Joseph  Fletcher.  London;  Snow. 

1843. 

These  >verc  first  published  in  the  form  of  separate  tracts,  but  arc 
now  condensed  into  one  neat  and  useful  volume,  comprising  sentiments 
well  adaj)ted  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  young  against  some  prevailing 
errors  of  these  times.  The  creed,  the  biography,  the  morality,  the 
consolations,  the  charms,  and  the  antagonist  of  infidelity,  are  the  six 
aspects  under  which  this  solemn  evil  is  considered,  and  the  mode  in 
which  these  topics  arc  treated,  is  such  as  to  render  the  book  attractive 
and  interesting,  while  the  seasonable  lessons  which  it  conveys  are  of 
the  utmost  value.  Cordially  do  we  agree  in  the  opinions  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whateley,  which  are  quoted  at  some  length  by  the  author  in 
his  preface,  to  the  efiect  that  the  burden  of  proof  now  rests  on  him 
who  rejects  the  Bible.  ‘It  is  becoming,’  writes  John  Ilowe,  ‘and 
seemly,  that  the  grand,  ancient,  and  received  truth,  whicli  tends  to, 
and  is  the  reason  of,  the  godly  life,  do  sometimes  keep  state;  and  no 
more  descend  to  perpetual  repeated  janglings  with  every  scurrilous 
and  impertinent  trifier,  than  a  great  and  redoubted  prince  would  think 
it  fit  to  dispute  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  a  drunken  distracted 
fool  or  a  madman;*  In  these  lectures,  oui*  author  has  taken  high 
ground  in  combating  and  resisting  advancing  error  and  vice,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  simple  dignity  and  authority  of  truth.  It  has  given  us 
satisfaction  to  peruse  his  volume,  and  to  believe  that  in  his  case,  and 
in  those  of  others,  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  departed  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  world  in  the  succeeding  generation. 


The  Farewell  Services  of  Robert  Moffat  in  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
and  London,  Edited  by  John  Campbell,  D.D.  London;  John 
Snow. 

We  regret  that  this  interesting  little  volume  has  been  permitted — 
we  know  not  how  it  has  happened — to  escape  our  attention.  It  will 
be  w  elcomed  by  thousands  who  were  personally  unacquainted  with  tlie 
‘  noble  presence,*  of  the  African  missionary,  and  will  sen  e  to  foster  his 
f^pirit  among  our  British  youths.  Dr.  Campbell’s  editorial  labours 
have  been  purely  a  work  of  love,  and  wc  thank  him  for  the  good  ser¬ 
vice  he  has  rendered. 
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A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  in  Ten  Lectures,  By 
James  Peddie,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Son. 

Plain,  simple,  and  practical  observations  on  the  inspired  narrative 
to  which  they  refer.  They  w  ere  delivered  as  lectures  on  the  evenings 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  afterw'ards  printed  in  the 
United  Secession  Magazine,  and  arc  now  collected  in  a  small  volume 
of  180  pages  f(X)lscap  8vo,  in  which  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  save  a 
strict  adherence  to  what  its  title  protesses. 


Uiterarj)  $ntclUg«nce. 

In  the  Press, 

Tlmughts  upon  Thought:  for  Young  Men.  In  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Kev.  R.  Montgomery  has  a  volume  of  Sermons  in  the  Press. 

Just  Published, 

The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Principles  of  the  Relief  Church, 
embracing  notices  of  other  religious  denominations  in  Scotland.  By  Rev. 
Gavin  Struthers,  D.D. 

Cyclopa'dia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto.  Part  III. 

Sacred  Poems  from  Subjects  in  tbe  Old  Testament.  By  John  Edmund 
Reade. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  11.  Part  II.  Ameilhou-Antelmi. 

Letters  on  Missions.  By  William  Sw'an,  late  Missionary  in  Siberia,  with 
an  Introductory  Preface  by  William  Orme.  Second  Edition. 

Brief  Thoughts  on  the  Things  of  God  and  the  Soul,  in  Words  of  One 
Syllabic.  By  Edward  Dalton. 

The  Better  Interests  of  tbe  Country  in  Connexion  with  International 
Copyright.  A  Lecture.  By  Cornelius  Mathews,  New'  York. 

A  Lecture  on  Christian  Missions  to  tbe  Heathen,  delivered  in  Crosby 
Hall,  London.  By  John  Sheppard. 

The  Latin  Governess.  A  'Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of 
Latin.  By  John  W.  Freese,  B.A. 

E(piity  without  Compromise ;  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  Just 
System  of  National  Education.  By  Edward  Swaine. 

Popular  Cyclopii'dia  of  Natural  Science,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Horo- 
logv,  and  Astronomy.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Christian.  By  E.  Mann. 

Death  Universal,  and  its  Antidote.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  H.R.H.  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex.  By  Mortlock  Daniel,  Ramsgate. 

A  History  of  British  Birds.  By  William  Yarrell.  Illustrated. 
PartX.XXVH.  ^ 

tox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Cumming,  M.A. 
Parts  XXIV.  and  XXV.  ^ 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  XXV. 

The  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington. 

Life  of  Rev.  James  Renwick,  the  last  of  the  Scottish  Martyrs.  By  Rev. 
Rot>ert  Simpson,  Sanquhar. 
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Three  Sermons  on  Revivals  in  Religion.  By  Rev.  E.  F.  Bodley,  Rochford. 
Caste  and  Slavery  in  the  American  Church.  By  a  Churchman. 

A  Voice  from  the  Vintage  on  the  Force  of  Example,  addressed  to  those 
who  think  and  feel.  By  the  Author  of  the  Women  of  England. 

The  Duty  and  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian  Church  asserted  against  Popery, 
Puseyism,  and  Erastianism.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Gray,  Perth. 

Church  Establishments  viewed  in  relation  to  their  Political  Effects.  A 
Lecture  delivered  at  Markinch,  N.B. 

The  Pastor  Chief ;  or  the  Escape  of  the  Vaudois.  A  Tale  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  3  vols. 

The  Protestant.  l*art  II.  In  Two  Lectures.  By  Samuel  Bowen. 

Essays  on  the  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Mind  in  supposed  connexion 
with  Religion.  By  the  late  John  Cheync,  M.D. 
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